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ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents hair falling off or turning grey, cleanses 
it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no 
lead nor mineral ingredients, and can also be 


ROWLAND'S 
ODONTO. 


_ Is the best, purest, and most fragrant prepara- 


tion for the teeth. Health depends in a great 
measure upon the soundness of the teeth and 
their freedom from decay, and all dentists will 
allow that neither washes nor pastes can pos. 


sibly be as efficacious for polishing the teeth and 
keeping them sound and white as a pure and 
non-gritty tooth-powder; such Rowland’s Odonto 
has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row. 
land’s Odonto. 


had in a Golden colour, especially suited for 
fair-haired children or persons whose hair has 
become grey. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. family 
bottles. Avoid imitations. Sold by Chemists. 


The Many Laundries,—of almost every 
capacity, both for—Hand Power,--Steam Power,—Gas Power, 
—Water Power,—that we have during the last twenty-five 
years fitted up almost everywhere,—have uniformly been 
satisfactory in their results—those of recent years more 
especially so. Economy,—and a perfectand thorough system 
of cleansing and purifying all sorts of linen,—more especially 
body linen,—so essential to bodily health,—are absolutely 
ensured. 


Consultation by appointment ;—every class of Laundry can 
be inspected in operation,—complete plans furnished when 
required,—as required,-for House, Mansion, School, Hotel, 
Workhouse, Asylum, Hospital, or Steam Laundry. 


General Catalogue free by post. 


Two Gold Medals, ‘* The Healtheries,” 1884. 


Model Dairy Fittings sist of 


and ‘ Springfield’ Butter Workers, Revolving-Dise Milk Pan Laundry and Dairy Engineers, 
Stands, to which some 40 Gold and Silver Medals have been 140 to 143, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON; 
awarded. See special Dairy Catalogue (which is very com- Victoria St., Manchester; Bold St., Liverpool : 
prehensive), free by post. and Crescent Iron Works, Salford. 


A LUXURY TO ALL READERS. 
JOHN CARTERS 


MACHINE 


For holding a Book or 

_g writing desk, lamp, meals, 
&c., inany over an 

easy chair, bed, or sofa. 
PRICES from £1. 1s. 


Fifth Year of Publication. 


Revised and Enlarged, 
2s. 


LONDON IN 1885. 


Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 


Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


By HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of “ Royal Guide te the London 
Charities,” 


Self-Propelling Chairs, 
Carrying Chairs, 
From 5s. 

Bed Table 


JOHN CARTER, 6a, New Cavendish St., | W. 
Portland Place, London, W.—only Address. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (68 PAGES) POST FREE. 


LONDON: 
H. ALLEN 
13, Waterloo Place. 


AND CO., 
S.W. 
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Scottish Widows Fund Society 


een who desire to make Provision for 
their Families or others depending on 
them, or for their own Old Age, are invited to 


Read the Prospectus of this Society, 


which explains how these objects can be 
effected by Lire Assurance, and contains 
information of use in selecting an Office, 
and particulars of the principles and liberal 
practice to which the Society owes its success. 


CONTENTS OF 


Iextracts from Addresses to Members. 
Magnitude of Operations. 
Security the Chief Consideration. 
Profit and Loss Account, 
Funds and Revenue. 
Mode of Dividing Profits— 
Bonuses on the Compound System. 
Examples of Compound Bonuses. 
Intermediate Compound Bonuses. 
Effect thereof at Settlement of Claims. 
Modes of applying Bonuses— 
Cash Values of Bonus Additions. 
Extinction of Future Premiums, 
Surrender Values of Policies. 


Loans on Security of Policies, 


PROSPECTUS. 


Paid-up Policies Free of Premiums. 
Policies Non-Forfeitable. 

Allowances for Discontinued Policies. 
Days of Grace. 

Foreign Travel and Residence. 

Free Whole World Policies. 

Policies Indisputable after Five Years. 
Proof and Admission of Age. 
Assignment of Policies. 

Payment of Claims. Title of Claimants. 
Family Settlement Policies. 

Table of Bonus Additions to Policies. 
Table of Surrender Values. 

Tables of Rates for Assurance. 
Economy of Rates and System. 


Copies to be had free on application to any Agent of the Society, and at the 
following Offices :— 
EDINBURGH (HEAD OFFICE): 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON OFFICE, 28 CORNHILL, E.C.—IWest End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 


DUBLIN . 41 WESTMORELAND ST. 
GLASGOW 114 WEST GEORGE ST. 
MANCHESTER 21 ALBERT SQUARE. 
LIVERPOOL 48 CASTLE STREET. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


BIRMINGHAM . 12 BENNETT'S HILL. 
LEEDS . 21 PARK ROW. 
BRISTOL 40 CORN STREET. 
BELFAST 2 HIGH STREET. 

12 GREY STREET. H 


Printed by R. & R. CLrark, Edinburgh. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVELS. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 


ZOROASTER. By F. Marion Ceawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” 
“A Roman &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 


William=Black. 
THE WISE WOMEN OF INVERNESS: a Tale; and other Miscellanies. By 
Wi.u1AM Back, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” “ Yolande,” de. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
By Henry James. 
STORIES REVIVED IN ‘THREE VOLUMES. By Henry Jamus, Author of “The 
American,” ‘“‘ The Europeans,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. By Cuarsorre M. Yones, Author of 
“ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
By Pen Oliver, F.R.C.S. 
CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. A Study of Medical Life and Experience. By 
Pen Otiver, F.R.C.S. Fifth and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 


“The only fault of this book may be stated under one head—there is not enough of it. . . . Never since the 
Burns of Eastern England (Robert Bloomfield) gave us his genuine recollections of the peasantry among whom 
his boyhood was passed have we seen the true Suffolk speech better put into black and white. More of this, 
and more also of the medical student’s experience, may be desired from Sir Henry Thompson when next he 
comes before the world as ‘Pen Oliver.’”— Daily Telegraph. 


New Book by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
THE STORY OF NUNCOMAR AND THE IMPEACHMENT OF SIR ELIJAH 


IMPEY. By Sir James Firzsames Stepney, K.C.S.1., D.C.L., a Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen's 
Bench Division. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


New Work by Mr. Matthew Arnold. : 
DISCOURSES IN AMERICA. By Marruew Arnoxp, D.C.L.,LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


New Book by Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 


FRANCIS BACON: an Account of his Life and Works. By Epwin A. Assort, 


D.D., Author of “ Bacon and Essex,” Editor of “Bacon’s Essays”: formerly Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


New Book by Professor Masson. 


CARLYLE, PERSONALLY:AND IN HIS WRITINGS. Two Lectures. By Davin 


Masson, M. A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literatnre in the University of Edinburgh, 
Extra Feap. 2s. 6d. 


FORENSIC FACTS AND FALLACIES. A Popular Consideration of some Legal 
Points and Principles. By Sypnry E. Witt1ams, Barrister-at-Law. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Arcuisatp Gerxiz, LL.D., F.R.S., Director- 


General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, and Director of the Museum of Practical 


= ogy, London, &c. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Medium 
0. 28s. 


Kighth and Enlarged Edition. 
GREATER BRITAIN: A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries. Bighth 
Edition, with additional Chapters on English Influence in Japan and China, and in Hong Kong and the 


Straits Settlements. By Str CHarRLEs WENTWORTH Ditke, Bart., M.P., Author of “The Fall of Prince 
Florestan of Monaco,” and Editor of “‘ Papers of a Critic.” Crown 8vo. 


New Book by the Dean of Llandaff. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With Translation, Paraphrase, 


and Notes for English Readers. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Consecration of the Temple Church. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH ON THE CELEBRATION 


OF ITS SEVEN HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY. By the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, the READER at 
the > Temple, and the MAsTER of the Temple. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The English Citizen Series. 
dited by Henry Crartk, M.A. (Oxon) LL.D. (Glasgow). New Volume, 
JUSTICE AND. POLICE. By F. W. Marrtanp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES FOR 1885. 


18mo. 1s. each; or, in cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


LONDON. | PARIS. ] THE THAMES. 
Recently published, paper wrappers, sewed, 18mo., 1s. each ; or together (cloth), one volume, 2s. 6d. 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. | UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


DICKENS’S CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY GUIDE. Monthly. 18mo. 1s. 
MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to H.M. the King of the Belgians. 


In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo., with over a Hundred Full-page and smaller Illustrations, Two Large 
Maps, and several smaller ones. Cloth extra. Price 42s. 


THE CONGO 


AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE. 
A Story or Work anp Expioration. 
By HENRY STANLEY, 
Author of ‘Through the Dark Continent,” ‘‘ How I found Livingstone,”’ &c. &c. 


Ready about May 5, in 1 Vol., Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 21s. With numerous Illustrations and several Maps. 


A NATURALISTS WANDERINGS IN THE EASTERN ARCHI 
PELAGO: a Narrative of Travel and Exploration. By Henry O. Forses, F.R.G.S. 
Fellow of the Scottish Geographical Society ; Fellow of the Zoological Society of London ; 
Member of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland; Member of th 
British Ornithologists’ Union. With numerous Illustrations, from the Author’s sketches 
and descriptions, by Mr. Joun B. Grszs, and Maps. 


*,* Mr. Forbes, whose reputation as a naturalist is European, has just been appointed leader of the 
Expedition about to explore New Guinea. Sets of his Herbarium, and numbers of the Insects and Birds collected 
by him during his wanderings in the but little-known islands of the Eastern Archipelago, some of them, indeed, 
never before explored, have been purchased for nearly every European capital, and this interesting record of his 
travels and perilous adventures is looked for with much interest. In the Appendices there are descriptions of 
many insects and a large number of plants described for the first time, which will be found nowhere else, so that, 
in addition to the highly popular character of the Work, it will be essential, or rather quite indispensable, to 
every Museum of Zoology and Botany. 


WILL BE READY ABOUT MAY 5. 


THE RESCUE OF GREELY. By Commander W. S. Schley, US.N., 
J. Sonry, U.S.N.” With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo., 
cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


The authoritative story of the successful search for the lost ‘‘ Lady Franklin Bay Expedition” is now told for 
the first time, by the commander of the relief party, and Professor Soley, the custodian of the official records. 
The main narrative tells the absorbing story of the relief, and the finding of the starving men. The volume is 


illustrated from the admirable photographs made by the expedition, and the maps are from official sources, and 
published here for the first time. 


{t is safe to say that nothing more pathetic and touching than the discovery itself has been told in the litera- 
ture of arctic exploration. 


“A more tragic tale it is impossible to imagine. . . . The narrative of Captain Schley and his literary colleague 
is extremely interesting.’’—Standard, 


UNDER THE RAYS OF THE AURORA BOREALIS: in the Land of 
the Lapps and Kvens. By Dr. Sornus Tromnort. Edited by Carn Srewers. A 
Narrative of a Year’s Sojourn and Travels in Lapland, Finland, and Russia. Witha 
popular Scientific Exposition of the Aurora Borealis. Illustrated with 2 Chromo- 
Lithographs, 150 Portraits, Views, Illustrations of the Aurora Borealis, Diagrams, and a 
Map, from the Author’s Photographs and Drawings. 2 Vols., large Crown 8vo. 383s. 

(Will be ready about May 10. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, with numerous Woodcuts and other Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 


LONDON OF TO-DAY. An Illustrated Handbook for the Season. 


By Cartes Eyre Pascor. Now ready. 


Now Ready. Feap. 4to. Price 5s. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Done into English Verse. By Arruvre S. 


Way, M.A., Head Master of Wesley College, Melbourne, Author of “* The Odyssey done into 
English Verse,” also just ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE REEF, and other PARABLES. By the Right Rev. E. of. Brexerstets, 
D.D., Bishop of Exeter. 16mo., cloth, bevelled edges, with Illustrations. a 6d. , 
ow ready 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, FOR MAY 


Now ready, price One Shilling, contains an interesting Article by BENJAMIN E. MARTIN, entitled 
THROUGH LONDON BY CANAL. 
Copiously Illustrated by W. L. and E, R. Kine. 

This Number contains the usual variety of ARTICLES, POEMS, &c. with 50 ILLUSTRATIONS 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR MAY. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED, PRICE SIXPENCE, NOW READY. 
PRIAELS (Two of £10 10s. Two of £5 5s.) are offered. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE anp RIVINGTON, 
Crown 188 FLEET Street, E.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S LATEST BOOKS. 


MARINO FALIERO: Tragedy. By ALGERNON Swinsurne. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs. 8. G. C. Mippiemorg, Author of 


* Round a Posada Fire.’’ Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine. With a 


Photo- “gravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. By James Anson Farrer, 


Author of ‘“ Primitive Manners and Customs.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


MYTHS AND DREAMS. By Epwarp Cropp, Author of “ f “The Childhood 
of the World, ” &. C rown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


STUDIES RE-STUDIED. Historical Sketches from Original Sources. By 


Arex. Cuartes Ewaxp, F.S.A., Author of Stories from the State Papers,” The Life of 
Prince Charles Stuart,” &c. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 12s. 


THE POETS’ BEASTS. By Putt. Rosrnson, Author of “The Poets’ Birds,” 


&e. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN OF THE DAY. A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Contempo- 


raries. By Frances Hays. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreren Reswwenr. Sixth Edition. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1885. With Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by Henry 


BuackBurn. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1885. With Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by Henry 


BuacKBURN. 


THE PARIS “SALON, 18 1885, With Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by F. G@. 


Dumas. 3s. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. By W. Marrrev Wittrams, F.R.AS., 


Author of “ Science in Sheet Chapters,” ‘‘ A Simple Treatise on Heat,” &c. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 6s. 


THE ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES, 1885-6, By 
Hersert Fry. Showing,in Alphabetical Order, their Name, Date of Foundation, Address, 
Objects, Annual Income, Chief Officials, &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. . .j [In the Press. 


UNCLE J ACK, &c. By Waurer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions 


of Men,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. By Hatu Carne. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A E HARD KNOT. By Cuaries Gipson, Author of “ Robin Gray,” “The 
____ Golden Shaft,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


LADY LOVELACE. By Mrs. Prrxts. 3 vols., Crown Svo. At all Libraries. 
NEW VOLUMES OF “‘ THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.’ 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
me: a Story of a Caravan. By RoBERT BUCHANAN. Foxglove Manor. By Roprert BUCHANAN. 
A Bit of Human Nature. By D. CHRISTIE Heart Salvage. By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
MuRRAY. Sebastian. By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 


Miss Cadogna. By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. | Saint Mungo’s City. By Saran TyYTLER. 
Dorothy Forster. By WALTER BESANT. A Drawn Game. By Basin. 


ADDITIONS TO CHATTO & WINDUS’S SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. By WILLIAM CYPLEs. | 


Valerie’s Fate. Hearts of Gold. | Fool. 


By FRED BOYLE. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Val a. — Munnar. 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. | The Evangelist; or, . 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


By RoBERT BUCHANAN. Salvation. Wanda. , 
Annan Water. | By J. Lerra DERWENT. By W. CLARK RussELL. 
The New Abelard. Circe’s Lovers. | Bound the Galley Fire. i 


By WILKIE CoLuins. By R. E. FRANCILLON. eter 
Heart and Science. A Real Queen. ists. 


LONDON: CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
a 2 
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W. H. ALLEN & 60.’S List of NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES. Third Year 1885. A Supplemental Volume of Sketches 
of Paintings, Water-Colours, and Sculpture, in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and 
other Exhibitions. Edited by Henry Biacksurn, Editor of the “ Academy” and “ Gros- 
venor” Notes, &e. 2s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! an Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and 
Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. Harotp Fixca- 
Hatron. 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. 


PRIVATE LAWRIE AND HIS LOVE: a Tale of Military Life. By Suirury 
B. Jevons. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. New Volume. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By Exizaseru Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 


Stupent INTERPRETER. [Nearly ready. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM; being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological Terms of the 
Muhammadan Religion. By Tuomas Patrick Hueues, B.D., M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab 
University, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, Peshawur, Afghanistan. 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations. [Jn the Press. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 
to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &e. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


LONDON in 1885. Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 
Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. By Herpert Fry, Editor of “ Royal Guide to the 
London Charities,” &e. Fifth Year of Publication, Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 


The JESUITS. A Complete History of their Open and Secret Proceedings from 
the Foundation of the Order to the Present Time. Translated by A. J. Scorr, M.D. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Tuornton, Author 
of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Illustrations and Map. 15s. 
“Is there a Harrow boy, past or present, who has not heard of this book? If so, let him lose no time in 
securing a copy.’’—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. With Illustra- 
tions and Map. By Colonel T. H. Lewin, Author of “Wild Tribes of the South-Western 
Frontier,” &c. 18s. 


“ ee One of the most readable narratives of Indian travel and adventure we have come across for some time.” — 
ruaraian, 


The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the Caspian 
in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and IIlus- 
trations. By Cuartes Marvin. One vol. 8vo. Cloth. 21s. 

“* Must long remain the standard book on the petroleum industry of the Caspian.’’—Academy. 


The PLAYS and POEMS of CHARLES DICKENS. With a few Miscellanies in 


Prose. Now first Collected, Prefaced, and Annotated. By RicHarD HERNE SHEPHERD. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. Edition de Luxe, Royal 8vo., 50s. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. Matueson, C.S.1, 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 


_. **Colonel Malleson has found a subject worthy of his pen, and in imbuing these almost forgotten battle-fields 
with fresh interest for the English reader, he is re-opening one of the most important chapters of European 


history, which no previous English writer has made so interesting and instructive as he has succeeded in doing 
in this 


HISTORY of CHINA (The Events of the Present Century). By Demetrius 
Cuarves Boutcer, Author of “ England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. Third and Con- 
eluding Volume. 8vo. 28s. Vols. I. and II., 18s. each. 

“‘Mr. Boulger has now finished his task, and has produced beyond comparison the best pay owes | of China we 


possess. The proportions are well kept, accuracy is as far as possible attained, and the style is lucid and flowing.” 
—Saturday Review, 


HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS of GREAT BRITAIN. First 
and Second Series. By Joun H. INcram. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. each. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Warertoo Prace. S.W. 
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BOOKS 


ON THE 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
The Works are New, as ‘published. Carriage Free to any Bookstall. 
Published Offered 


at at 
Zincke, Rev. F. B., Egypt of the Pharaohs and the Khedive. 8vo. 16 0 3 6 
Wood, H., The Shores of Lake Aral. Maps. ‘ . . 14 0 4 0 
Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause. By O. K. With Portrait . 40 3 6 
CONTENTS. 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION. IN BULGARIA. RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

IN CENTRAL ASIA. GEOK TEPE. RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

PLEVNA. SKOBELEFF IN PARIS. DEATH. 

PASSAGE OF BALKANS. RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


Southesk, The Earl of, A Journey through Saskatchewan and the 
Rocky Mountains. Maps and Illustrations ° 18 0 8 
(Travels through the present disturbed districts of North. America.) 

Ker, D., On the Road to Khiva . . 1 3 

Nordenskiéld, A. E., The Voyage of the “4 Vega” ‘pound Asia and 
Europe, with an Historical Review of Previous Journeys 
along the North Coast of the Old World. Translated by 
A. Leslie. With 5 Steel Portraits, 10 ~— and 298 Wood- 
cuts. 2 Vols. 

Arnold, J. B., Palms and Touapien Notes of a Four Months’ 
Voyage upon the Nile 

Klunzinger, C. B., Upper Beypt: its People and its Products &e. 
Illustrated . 

Wallace, D. M., Egypt and the Egyptian Question 

Spalding, Captain H., Khiva and Turkestan, with Map comprising 
the region in which the present complications exist 

Drew, The Northern Barrier of India: a popular account of the 
Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. Map and Illustrations . 

Argyll, Duke of, The Afghan Question, 1841 to 1878 

Minto, E., Letters of, while Governor-General of India 

Dixon, Ww. H., Free Russia. 2 Vols. . 2 

Forbes, Captain C. J., British Burmah and its People : 

Maitland, E., England and Islam . ‘ 

G., The Heart of Africa. 3rd Biition . 

Cameron, V. L., C.B., D.C.L., Across Africa. 
trated 

Hozier, Captain H. M., The Invasions of England : A History of 
the Past, with Lessons for the Future. 2 Vols. 8vo. ° 

Livingstone, Dr., The Last Journals of, in Central Africa, from 
1865 to his Death. By Rev. H. Waller. Maps and Illus- 
trations. 2 vols., 8vo., 
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ARMY SCRIPTURE READERS 


4, TRAFALGAR SOUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 
His Grace THE ArcHsBisHop oF CANTERBURY. 
Ricut Hon. Eart or SHAFTESBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Generat Sir A. J. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 
THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the continued 
support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now actively employed in 
the army at home and abroad. 

With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of 
the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in no small degree upon this 
institution ; and with this conviction deeply impressed on our hearts, we lay this 
matter before all who can feel for a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a 
soldier's devotion to his Queen and country, but above all for a soldier’s ever- 
lasting welfare, confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause 
unknown supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the left, and 
stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four additional Readers have sailed for 
Egypt and South Africa. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Hott, Esgq., 
17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Nationat, Provincia Banx or Enewanp, 212, 
Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Buaxe; or by the Hon. Secretary, Col. 
J. W. F. Sanpwirs. 


Now Ready. Price 17s. 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


VOL. IV. 
SEPTEMBER 1884 TO FEBRUARY 1885. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Warertoo Puace. 
Third Year. 1885. Two Hundred Illustrations. Price 2s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES. 


A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paintings, 
Water Colours, and Sculpture in the Royal Academy, 
Grosvenor Gallery, and Other Exhibitions. 

EDITED BY 


HENRY BLACKBURN, 


EDITOR OF THE “ ACADEMY” AND “ GROSVENOR NOTES,” “ ENGLISH ART IN 1884,” ETC. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 
. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS: Essays on Afghanistan, China, and Central Asia. 
By Demetrius C. Bounucer, Author of ** The History of China,” “England and Russia in 
Central Asia,” &c. With Portrait and 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. [Now Ready. 


“A collection of essays and articles on Afghanistan, China, and Central Asia, contribute! by Mr. Demetrius Boulger to the principal 
reviews, magazines, and other periodicals, during the last six years. The volume will contain several maps."—Atheneum. 


THE MAHDI, Past and Present. By Professor James Darmesreter, College of 
France. Illustrated. Sewed, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d., post-free. [Now Ready. 


“The lecture at the Sorbonne is one of the most suggestive and interesting studies of the central) figure in the great drama of the 
Soudan that we have yet seen.”—Pall Mall Gazette on the French Lecture. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By Lavrence Hurron. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. post free. [Now Ready. 


“ The work fills a place no one has hitherto attempted to fill, and is done with great thoroughness, the author having consulted innu- 
merable volumes on London.”—Publishers’ Weekly (N.Y.) 


A New Italian Novel. 


A NOBLE KINSMAN: A Novel. By Anton Grutio Barri, Author of ‘ The 
Devil’s Portrait,” &c. Translated by H. A. Martin. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 
[Now Ready 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


With Nineteen Illustrations. Just Published, 280 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HELPS TO HEALTH: 


The HABITATION, the NURSERY, the SCHOOL-ROOM, and the PERSON. 
WITH A CHAPTER ON 


PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORTS. Q 


By HENRY C. BURDETT, 
Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients; 
Author of “ Pay Hospitals of the World;” ‘‘ Hospitals and the 
State,”’ ‘‘Cottage Hospitals, General, Fever, and Convalescent, 
with Fifty Beds and under,” “‘ The relative Morality of Large 
and Small Hospitals,’ ‘“‘ Hospitals with Fifty Beds and 
upwards, their Origin, Construction, and Management,” &c. 


The Book contains Chapters on the following points: 
The Nursery. es Interior Arrangements of the 


The School ouse. 
Ventilation, Warming, Lighting. 


the companion 

volume to ‘‘Helps 

to Health.”’ It gives 

to the housewife, the 

doctor, the clergyman, the 

district visitor, and the phi- 

lanthropist exact information 

where to send patients, whether 

their ailments are chronic and 

incurable, or acute and requiring 

treatment. Hints are given upon many 

points of nursing and domestic medicine, 

including directions how to act in cases of 

sudden illness, poisoning, or accident, which will 

be found of especial value to mothers and nurses. 

Altogether, this isacknowledged to be the cheapest and 

most exhaustive guide yet published to all the subjects 
referred to in the book. 

Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HELP IN SICKNESS: 
Where to Go, and What to Do. 
By HENRY C. BURDETT. 
Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
the numerous books and offerings for Christmas, it would be difficult to find one which 


Am 
should be mand welcome in a household than this unpretending but most useful book.”—The Times. 
“We can heartily recommend this little epitome of useful information to all who desire to have at 


Care of the Person. 
Food and Drink. Matter in the Wrong P! 
Work, Rest, Exer- Health Resorts. 

cise & Recreation. Sanitary Powers and Duties of 
The Choice of a |_ the Citizen. 

‘ouse. \Directory to Urban 

The Structure of | Sanitary 

the House. Officials. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, 

TRENCH & CO., 
1, Paternoster Square, 
London, E.C. 


hand, in the most accessible form, a —_e le to tell them where to go and what to do, witliout a mo- 
ment's doubt or loss of time, where time is so valuable that a few minutes or an hour lost may be irreparable 
in the mischief resulting.”—Spectator. 


“We have often desired to obtain, either for ourselves or this book supplies. We therefore can. 
commend the prof 


this synopsis ession and to the public S23 
é 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO., 1 Paternoster Square, 
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WORKS RELATING TO 


Central Asia, Afghanistan, and the South-Western 
Frontier of India. 


HERAT, THE GRANARY AN D GARDEN OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


By Col. B. C.8.1. 1879. 8vo 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA. With Appendices 


and Two Maps, one being the latest Russian Official Map of Central Asia. By DEMETRIUS CHARLES 
BovuLGER, M.R.A.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM HERAUT TO KHIVA, 


OSCOW, and ST. PETERSBURG, during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; with some Account of 
the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom’ of Khaurism. By Captain James ABBort, Bengal Artillery, lately on 
a Diplomatic Mission to Khiva. Third Edition. Two Vols., 8vo., with Portrait and Map. 24s. 


WANDERINGS IN BALOCHISTAN. By Maj.-Gen. Sir C. M. MacGrecor, 
Saag ae C.LE., Bengal Staff Corps, and Qr.-Mr.-Gen. in India. 8vo. With Illustrations and 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE PROVINCE OF 


KHORASSAN and on the North-West Frontier of Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MacGregor, 
C.S.L, C.LE., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 Vols. 8vo. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 30s. 
A HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN. From the Earliest Period to the Out- 
break of the War of 1878. By Col. G. B. Matieson, C.S.I. Second Edition. 1879. 8vo. With Map. 18s, 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. By Sir J. W. Kaye. 


New Edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


A LAND MARCH FROM ‘ENGLAND TO CEYLON Forty Years Ago, 
through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Assyria, ——. Afghanistan, Scinde, 
and India, of which 7,000 miles on Horseback. Illustrated with Three Maps and 60 Original Sketches. By 
EpwWarp Lepwitca F.R.G.S., Ceylon Civil Service (retired). Two Vols., 8vo. 24s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CABUL CAMPAIGN, 1879-1880. By 


Josuvua Duxr, F.R.A.S., Surgeon, Bengal Medical Service. With Map, a Portrait of General Roberts, 
and other 153. 


OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. By Sir W. P. Anprew, C.1.E., Author of 


**TIndia and her Neighbours,” &c. With Sketch Map and Appendix. 8vo. 6s. 


THE AFGHAN WAR, 1879-1880. Being a Complete Narrative of the Cap- 
ture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the brilliant March to Candahar, and the 
Defeat of Ayub Khan, with the Operations on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur Rahman 


Khan. By Howarp HENSsMaN, Special Correspondent of the Pioneer (Allahabad), and the Daily News 
(London). 8vo. With Maps. 21s. 


TO CAUBUL WITH THE CAVALRY BRIGADE. A Narrative of Per- 


sonal Experiences with the Force under Gen. Sir F. 8S. Roberts, G.C.B. By Major R. C. W. Mitrorp, 
lith Bengal Lancers. With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 8vo. Second Edition. 9s. 


WITH tHE KURRUM FORCE IN THE CAUBUL CAMPAIGN OF 


878-79. By Major J. A. S. Cotgunoun, R.A. With Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings and Two. 
lés. 


KANDAHAR IN 1879. Being the Diary of Major A. Le Messunmr, R.E., 


Brigade-Major R.E. with the Quetta Column. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


WORKS BY CHARLES MARVIN. 
THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey 


to the Caspian in 1883, giving an Exhaustive Account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth. 21s. 


THE EYE-WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT OF THE , DISASTROUS RUS- 
SIAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE AKHAL TEKKE TURCOMANS. A History of Lomakin’s Cam- 
paign of 1879, and defeat at Geok Tepé. 8vo. 377 pages, 14 Maps and Pies and 3 Portraits. 18s. 


COLONEL GRODEKOFF’S RIDE FROM SAMARCAND TO HERAT. 


Latest description of Herat. Crown Svo. 3 Maps and Plans and 1 Portrait. 8s. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their Power of In- 


vading India. The latest and fullest Work on the Central Asian ‘Question. 8vo. 470 pages, 22 full-page 
Illustrations, and 3 Maps. 24s. 


MERV, THE QUEEN OF THE WORLD; and the Scourge of the 


Man-Stealing Turcomans. The Standard Work on Merv. 8vo. 450 pages, 11 Maps, and Portrait. 18s. 


Pustisuep sy W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183, WATERLOO PLACE. S.W. 
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CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


WITH IRON FRAMES. 


é - B. Cramer & Co. beg to call attention to their New Iron-Framed Cottage Pianofortes, which combine 
fe am and purity of tone, with a general excellence hitherto the characteristic of only ‘the best Grand 


These instruments are made in different sizes and cases, to meet the taste of all purchasers, and are sup’ 
on Cramer's three years’ system, which, though partially adopted by others, is carried out on a thoroughly yee 


and liberal scale only by themselves. 


IRON-FRAMED PIANETTES - 


From 


From 30 Guineas. 


£2 16s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 


TRON-FRAMED PIANINOS - 


From £3 10s. per quarter on their three 


TRON-FRAMED COTTAGES 


From 36 Guineas. 


years’ system. 


From 55 Guineas. 


£5 5s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 
a. "PARTICULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. Exchanged any 
> time within Six Months without loss to the Purchaser. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. ; ; Moorgate Street, E.C., LONDON. 
Church Street, LIVERPOOL. 
20, West Street, and 88, Western Road, BRIGHTON. 
And of their Agents at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH; and the principal 
Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE 
TWO per 
balances when not drawn below £50. 


r CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
ENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 


Shares, and Annuities. 


Letters of Credit and Cireular Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PEPPER'S 
QUININE AND IRON 
TONIC. 


STRENGTH 
NERGY. 
G®=4T BODILY STRENGTH, 


NERVE STRENGTH, 
MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE follows 
the use of PEPPER’S QUININE AND 
TRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper's. 


PEPPER’S 
TARAXAGUM 
AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


A Fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best Antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Sevouny. 

Safest and Surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. 
Decline imitations ; many Chemists professing their 
own to equal Pepper’ $ renowned Liver preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


The Cure for Skin Diseases ! 
IN A FEW DAYS 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely fade 
away ! 
Beautifully Fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, 
or Blemish renders the Skin 
Smooth, Supple, 


Sulpholine eaten is sold by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LOCKYER’S 
SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The 


eapest. 
Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 

Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
Occasionally Greyness is 
impossible. 
Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf cannot 

exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, &c. pre 
which oun result from daily plastering the hair 


with 
every here, > large bottles, holding almost 
a 1s. 6d. each. Be sure to have 8. 


| 
| 
| 
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“RUSSIA AND HERAT. 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, 
Author of ‘* The History of China.” 
8vo. 2Vols. 36s. 


With Appendices and Two Maps (one being the Latest Russian 
Official Map of Central Asia. 


“‘ Amongst the many works which have been lately published on the subject, 
none is more complete, and apparently more to be relied upon for its facts, than 
that of Mr. Boulger. . . . Mr. Boulger enters into curious details regarding the 
population, revenue, agriculture, commerce, and administration, and of the military 
arrangements of the Russian possessions in Central Asia.” —Edinburgh Review. 


‘‘The value of these two volumes does not consist in the closely-reasoned but 
well-worn arguments in favour of a decided forward movement, so much as in the 
lucid and admirably-written chapters descriptive of the history of Russian and 
English conquests and explorations in Central Asia, in the clear summaries of the 
military strength of the two nations in the East, and in the brief recital of the 
relationship existing between the two great Powers and the Mahomedan states, 
which, according to Mr. Boulger, must sooner or later inevitably be absorbed into 
the one or the other. . . . There is much in the book to which the advocates of 
‘masterly inactivity’ will take exception; on the other hand, there is much that 
makes it one of the most valuable works on the Central Asian Question that have 
yet been published.” — Times. 


‘** Enough has probably been said to recommend ‘ England and Russia in Central 
Asia’ to all who wish to thoroughly understand the position of the Central Asian 
Question. It has just the information which it is so difficult to know where to 
look for, and which people want in order to come to a reasonable conclusion as to 
what should be England’s policy in the East.”—Guardian. 


CENTRAL ASIAN PORTRAITS. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Containing Biographical Sketches of the presentJAmeer of ‘Afghanistan, his three 
predecessors, Russian Generals,{Central Asian Khans, and Turcoman Chiefs. 


The Novoye Vremya and other Russian journals published translations of several of 
these sketches. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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ILLUSTRATED NAVAL & MILITARY MAGAZINE 


Contents for Fune, 1885. 


1.—Our Frontispiece.—The Baillie Guard Gateway, Lucknow. Sir James Outram 

— on the 25th September 1857, at the Head of Havelock’s Relieving 
orce. 

2.—The Rebellion in the North-West Territories, and the Military Resources of 
Canada. By the Rev. Canon W. H. Coopsr, F.R.G.S., late King’s Own 
Staffordshire Regiment. 

Eight Views of the North-West Territory. 

3.—German View of Torpedo Warfare. Compiled from Authentic German Sources. 

By C. J. L’Esrranee, 
Ten Drawings of Torpedoes and Torpedo- Boats. 

4.—The Battle-ground around Suakin. Compiled from Official and other Sources. 

By Major G. Ror Fenwick, late 93rd Highlanders. 
Three Large Military Sketches by Capt. W. H. Sawyer, Intelligence Department. 


5.—Military Biography.—The Right Hon. C. S. the Marquis of Hartington. By 
Avurep Dersy. 


With Portrait by C. Boucuette. 
6.—The Armament of our Mercantile Swift Cruisers. By G. F. Tuompson. 
Five Drawings of the “ America” and her Armament, by the Author. 
7.—The Decoration of the Royal Red Cross—Mrs. Maistré. By Major C. Burczss, 
late H.A.C. 
With Full-Page Portrait by C. Boucuerte. 
8.—The London Life of the Upper Ten Thousand. By Major W. J. Exxiorr. 
Five Illustrations by Major G. D. Gites. 
9.—The Service Clubs.—The New United Service Club. By J. C. Dickenson, 
Retired Staff Surgeon. 
10.—The German Volunteer System. By W. Rotrs. 
Siv Illustrations by Fritz Braun. 
11.—Recollections of the Red Cross. By Major C. Buresss, late H.A.C. 
Four Portraits by C. Boucugtre, and Two Illustrations by ALFRED Pearse. 
12.—An Afghan Mountain Battery. By Lieut. W. G. Honor, R.A., Commanding 
No. 5 Garrison Battery, Punjaub Artillery. 
13.—German Experiments upon Chilled Iron Turtle-back Armour Plates. Abridged 
from the Neue Militérische Blitter. 
Four Drawings showing Effects of Shots, 
Naval and Military Notes and Queries. By R. O’Byryg. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
1.—The Blakeney Patent Pad-Equipment. 
2.—The Burton Military Magazine Rifle. 
8.—Maiguen’s Patent Soldiers’ ‘‘ Filtre Rapide.” 
4.—Turner’s Military and Sporting Rifles. 
5.—Needham’s Sporting Gun. 
6.—Colonel Hartshorne’s Combing Implement. 


EDITORIALS. 


Reviews of Books suitable for Naval and Military Libraries. 
Distribution List of Her Majesty's Land Forces—British Army. 

Indian Army. 

The Royal Navy. 


Published at the “Pictorial World,” 149, Strand, London. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. each. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Marampe Buno. 


“ Miss Blind’s book is a most excellent and careful study of a great genius.” —Vanity Fair. 
“No page of this interesting monograph should be skipped.” —Graphic. 


EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Rosson. 


“Miss Robinson makes the biographical part of her book of extreme interest, while her 
criticism of her author is just, searching, and brilliant.’’—Truth. 

“What Mrs. Gaskell did for Charlotte Bronté, Miss Robinson has with equal grace and 
sympathy done for her younger sister.’”—Manchester Courier. 


GEORGE SAND. By Berrsa Tuomas. 


“ Miss Thomas’ book is well written and fairly complete; she is well-intentioned, always fair, 
and her book deserves decided recommendation as an introduction to its subject.” —Atheneum. 

“Miss Thomas has accomplished a rather difficult task with great adroitness ; and her book 
is singularly free from the fulsome adulation and pert fault-finding which are the besetting sins 
of minor biographers.” —St. James’ Gazette. 


MARY LAMB. By Anne Gitcurist. 


“ Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘Mary Lamb’ is a painstaking cultivated sketch, written with knowledge 
and feeling.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mrs. Gilchrist is to be congratulated on the clearness and interest of her narrative, on 
the success with which she has placed before us one of the gentlest and most pathetic figures 
of English literature.” —Academy. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Heren Ziwern. 


“A very pleasing resumé of the life and works of our gifted countrywoman.”—Freeman's 


Journal. 
“Miss Zimmern has done her work justly and well.’—@uardian. 


MARGARET FULLER. By Jutima Warp Howe. 


“A very fresh and engaging piece of biography, and a worthy addition to Mr. Ingram’s 
carefully-selected and well-edited series.””—Freeman’s Journal. 

“Well worthy of association with its popular predecessors, and among the books that {should 
be read.”’—Derby Mercury. 


ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E. R. Prrman. 


“An excellent idea of Mrs. Fry’s noble life and work can be got from Mrs. Pitman’s simple 
but impressive work.”’—Contemporary Review. 

“Excellent in arrangement and proportioned with judgment, the biographical interest is 
well sustained, and the progress of prison reform is set forth in a clear, unpretentious narrative.” 
—Academy. 

“This volume quite keeps up the character of the series to which it belongs.’’—Vanity Fair.” 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY. By Vervyon Lex. 


“There is a vivid power in Vernon Lee’s realization of Florentine life and society, and much 
beauty and glow of colour in her descriptions.” —Saturday Review. 

“Every page of the book bears witness to the author’s ability, to her determination to 
realize her subject, and make her readers realize it.”—Atheneum. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mrs. Fenwick 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION :— 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Madame Roland. By Mathilde Blind. Margaret of Navarre. By Mary A. Robinson 
Susanna Wesley. ,, ElizaClarke.; | Madame de Stael. », Bella Duffy. 
Vittoria Colonna. By A. Kennard. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuve (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 

“ Thoroughly practical, Grating with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.” —Graphic. 

“‘A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.’’—Vanity Fair. 

“Mrs. Power O’ Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 

a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume,.’’—Irish Sportsman. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anpzrson. 


“Tt requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.’’ —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“ Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.’’— 
Land and Water. 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 

“Tt is sensible and practical.’’— Whitehall Review. 

“We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News. 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anperson, 
Author of “How to Ride and School a Horse.” 
“ He is well worthy of a hearing.””—Bell’s Life. 
“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”—The Field. 
“Tt should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.” —The Farmer. 


“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses,’’—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 


James Irvine Lupron, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. 

“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 

breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.”’—Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 
accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 


Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
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A WORD TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN BY ONE 
OF THEMSELVES. 


“Ir is the sorrow of my soul that the Tory Party is at an end.” 
So Lord Bolingbroke wrote to Atterbury in the beginning of the 
last century, and so other great statesmen have, at times, been 
disposed to prophesy. But the Tory Party lived on through days 
of defeat and disaster and exile, to make England great and 
prosperous. 

** Death to Toryism!” ‘‘ Liberalism and Progress for ever! ”— 
these are the mottoes of a pamphlet which sets forth the duty of 
working-men, and is now being widely circulated by the Liberal 
managers in the north of England. But it will need higher ability 
than these gentlemen can command to slay the Tory Dragon ; nor 
is the death of Toryism so near at hand as some of its friends have 
feared, and many of its enemies have desired. And if, as a 
Country Gentleman writing to Country Gentlemen, I venture to 
speak plainly on one or two questions of vital importance at this 
crisis, they will pardon the frankness from the honesty of the 
motive. 

We are within so short a distance of the General Election that 
its shadow seems to rest on all political objects, and the hopes or 
apprehensions which its coming inspires fill every mind. And not 
without reason; for, whatever else may be said of it, this, at least, 
is certain, that it will comprise a very large number of new mem- 
bers, and, in its general composition, it will be less like its pre- 
decessors \than any previous House of Commons. Estimates vary, 
but probably there will be not fewer than three hundred members 
new to the House, to its habits and traditions; there will also be 
some seventy or eighty who will enter St. Stephen’s with the 
avowed object of rendering all government impossible, and amongst 
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these there will be an indefinite number of men who will come, not 
as the representatives of the old and mixed constituencies, but as 
delegates of mining, of agricultural, of dissenting bodies pledged 
to particular shibboleths, and the sworn bondsmen of their local 
caucus. All this and much more, whether or not expressed in 
words, is in everyone’s mind, and produces the effect which the 
sense of any great coming change invariably creates—in some 
exultation, in some the violence of partisanship, in some a fatalism, 
most dangerous of all. 

In the Conservative Party, whilst I see many who, with ad- 
mirable courage and devotion, are discharging the duties of the 
hour, I see also some who are fatalists. They are unorganized 
and disheartened, like men going into battle with their harness 
only half fastened to their backs; bewildered by the prospect of a 
warfare which is not the old-fashioned fighting of their youth, 
and half-paralysed by an indistinct conception of the new forces 
which are coming into play. And of this disorganization their 
opponents are taking advantage. 

The writer of these lines was born and bred a country gentle- 
man; he has lived on the soil, and known both farmers and 
labourers intimately ; and he has been familiar with that remark- 
able blending of country business, avocations, and amusements 
which belongs only to England, but which, as he believes, has been 
most fortunate for us, and has brought and kept together classes 
in a way unknown to any other people. But it has also been his 
fortune to see much of English politics and political parties, to 
observe the inner working of Governments, and, by personal ex- 
perience, to know the springs and conditions of Parliamentary and 
public life. And if he now seems to dwell for a moment on him- 
self rather than on the subject of this paper, it is that those to 
whom he addresses himself may know that, whether he succeeds 
or fails in convincing his readers, he has, at least, had the oppor- 
tunities of understanding that of which he writes. 

His memory carries him back through many critical periods, 
many trials of Parliamentary strength, many grave political con- 
ferences, many circumstances in which experienced statesmen— 
most of them now passed away—have felt deep anxiety as to the 
outcome of public events; but never, excepting only the time of 
the great Reform Bill of 1832, when the balance of the Consti- 
tution was for a while disturbed, and no one knew precisely what 
to expect, was there, he sincerely believes, the same cause for 
anxiety and for individual action. 

It is a distracted scene of shame and sorrow abroad, of faction 
in high places at home; and good men look upon it with indigna- 
tion and a feeling akin to despair, for they feel themselves almost 
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powerless ; whilst every day they see the Constitution despoiled 
of some fresh security or safe-guard. 

There is, then, cause for the deepest anxiety and the most 
vigorous action; and those two words, perhaps, best represent 
what we must feel and what we ought to do. In them is a key- 
note in our present situation, and in their combination is also 
safety for the Commonwealth. To see the danger and to cut a 
path through it to the saving of all that we care for in public life, 
is the conduct of men, and, above all, of English gentlemen; but 
despair is a bad as well as a contemptible counsellor, and—to 
take an illustration from past times—nothing seems to me more 
admirable than the conduct of the fathers and grandfathers of the 
present generation, who, after the bitter fight of the Reform Bill of 
1832, drew from defeat new inducements to exertion ; and at once 
addressed themselves to their new duties, winning the sympathies 
of their countrymen, and acquiring a leadership, which modern 
Radicalism hates, but which, as yet, it has not overthrown. 

When, then, I observe, as I sometimes see, though in a limited 
section of my country friends, a folding of the hands and a bating 
of breath, the language of despondency and the evidence of political 
fatalism, I marvel where the old courage and constancy have fled, 
and I ask what enchantment it is which has been thrown over us. 
If the conflict were to be waged in a country where, as in France, 
seven million individuals hasten to register themselves under a new 
census as without religion, and where successive revolutions have 
broken up the granite foundations of Constitutional order, I might 
doubt; but I see here in England everything that can inspire 
reasonable confidence—-a Sovereign and Royal Family strong in the 
affections of the whole people, an aristocracy which are so much part 
of the people that there is no room for unpopularity, a Church which 
even in these troubled times has largely increased its hold on the pub- 
lic mind, a vast amount of moral duty acknowledged and discharged, 
an unbroken body of social tradition, a growing sympathy of 
classes, and, lastly, a strong religious feeling which, if it does not 
always follow the old lines of thought and conduct, is an immea- 
surable power for good. Add to this wealth, ability, the pressure 
of industrial and commercial difficulties, the dislike of a Govern- 
ment which is at once despised and feared, the instinctive Conser- 
vatism of large classes, if not of the whole nation, all arraying 
themselves on our side; and we have a combination which ought to 
give heart to any political party, even if their circumstances were a 
hundredfold worse than ours can be alleged to be. 

The first quality, therefore, at this crisis which we need is 
courage. There will be no lack of followers to those who fearlessly 
claim them. ‘Iam Richard your King, and I will lead you,” is a 
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maxim to all time ; and the new agricultural voters are no excep- 
tion to this rule. 

And the second quality is the power to understand and to adapt 
political action to the essentially changed condition of things. “I 
have represented my constituency for thirty years, and I cannot 
believe that they will turn me out now,” said one of my friends a 
few days ago. “True,” was my answer, “if it were really the 
same; but it is only soin name. It is no longer the farmers, or 
tradesmen, or landowners, who will decide this contest as they have 
decided former controversies ; it is a new and numerous class who 
live by daily wages, who are totally ignorant of almost all that has 
made and directed public opinion, who—rightly or wrongly—will 
view all subjects from a new standpoint, but who are not without 
conscience and shrewdness and sense of duty, and whose feelings 
to, and whose past relations with you have been those of respect 
and kindness.” 

Did I persuade my old friend? I cannot tell. He shook his 
head as if he believed that the Constitutional fights of Blue and 
Yellow would last to the end of the world, and, though every 
condition was altered, would be fought out on the ancient lines. 

But perhaps I shall be told to translate these generalities into 
practice, and to explain what, as a matter of fact, English country 
gentlemen are to do at this juncture, what practical steps to take, 
what expedients to adopt. My answer must be brief. Each county 
and parish needs its own special treatment ; but unless each county 
has an effective organization, and each parish its affiliated com- 
mittee, with an active and intelligent chairman or vice-chairman, 
there is something clearly wrong. This is the A BC of political 
workers. But much remains to be done beyond this. Each man 
must endeavour to be a living and active personality in his own 
parish or district, to make his wishes, hopes, opinions felt by all 
whom he can influence. I will go further. Let him closely 
observe, and, so far as conscience and honour permit, let him copy 
the tactics of his opponents. They make free use of the chapel, 
and from its pulpit they “‘ mingle sacred and profane things.” We 
respect our churches too much so to degrade the Holy of Holies, 
and to bring the scrapings of the streets into the sanctuary of God ; 
but, so far as religion can, or does, enter into the controversy, let 
us freely appeal to it. 

They, again, by unscrupulous agents whom they can recognize 
or disavow at pleasure, scatter the firebrands of shameless mis- 
representation, and the still more shameless bribes of public 
plunder, through our quiet villages. Let country gentlemen boldly 
meet their slander and sophistry by private explanation and by 
public speech ; and if they find themselves, as sometimes may be the 
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‘case—for we are not all of us born rhetoricians—wanting in the 
adequate power of exposition, let them seek out men—and there 
are, fortunately, many—who have the gift; who, backed by their 
influence and support, will make clear to honest but uneducated 
minds the fallacies that are presented to them. 

Once again. Our opponents have planted throughout the con- 
stituencies their ‘‘ Three Hundreds” and “ Five Hundreds,” their 
Liberal Councils and their Caucuses. Conservatives, as usual, 
have slept whilst the tares were sown ; and it is too late for us to 
reproduce or rival their skilful organization ; but there is yet time 
to do much. There are, indeed, some counties where there is 
little addition to be made to the existing organization, where Con- 
servative associations are worked in the best possible manner ; 
where there are admirable local leaders, excellent agents, active 
committees; and these we may join, support, or imitate. There 
is again the Primrose League, which is doing good service; but 
over and above all this, the immediate needs are individual energy 
and activity. To bring in the young, the active, the intelligent, 
the enthusiastic, to bind them to the cause of Religion, Order, 
Constitutional Liberty; to find recruits in the class which you 
desire to win; to argue, to persuade, to speak, to write, to spend, 
to be spent; to think no labour too heavy, no work too insig- 
nificant ; to subordinate all prejudices, jealousies, and suscepti- 
bilities to the common interest—to lay aside each besetting 
temptation; to sacrifice accustomed occupations, the pleasant 
plans of hunting, shooting, visiting, travelling; the well-earned 
holiday, even the habits of a life-time—this is the real duty of 
the moment, such as it has never been before; hic labor hoc opus 
est, and they who can do this, and who retain enough of their old 
classical education, will remember in the concluding lines of my 
quotation how great and noble a reward will be theirs, if the old 
Poet sings truly. 

Let this also be remembered, that there is no fortunate mean 
to be discovered between victory and defeat; there is no secure 
retreat in which the timid or the slothful can take shelter and 
see the storm go by. In the days of Cicero the Roman aris- 
tocracy drew aside from the fierce wrangle of Parties, and they 
thought to leave the State to take care of herself “if only they 
might keep their fish-ponds.” But the State fell, and in the 
wreck and ruin of the Commonwealth they lost their fish-ponds 
and themselves. The aristocracy of England are not the luxurious 
and selfish aristocracy of Rome; they are not even the mere 
titular body that sit in the House of Lords; they are active and 
trained to business; they fill every County of England; they 
have been for generations a part of our history; they have, 
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as the acknowledged leaders of men, played no unworthy part; 
they may and they ought—if they will for a few short months 
fling convenience and comfort to the winds, and rise to the 
full conception of their duty—still retain their directing and 
guiding position in the State. Nor let anyone think that in 
saying this I am appealing to other than the highest motives. 
The country gentlemen of England have inherited their station and 
its trusts, they can best discharge its duties in the interests of the 
Nation, and not a class; and they would indeed be “ niddering,” 
as their Saxon ancestors would have said, if they resigned their 
leadership for love of ease or fear of labour. 

There are, perhaps, some whose hearts may faint at the prospect 
of a never-ending faction-fight such as that to which our modern 
politics seem to condemn us; and in despair may be tempted to 
resign the game to their bolder and more persevering opponents. 
But these are the promptings of a craven despair. The halcyon 
days of our old-fashioned politics, it is true, are gone, and the 
romance and charm have passed away never to return; but if we 
are resolved to fight on until we place the conflict at all events 
upon a safer level, time will come to our aid sooner than many of 
us anticipate. The agricultural labourer is not inferior intellec- 
tually to his compeer of the towns; he is only ignorant. The 
young generation are being trained in our parish schools to a point 
which we may reasonably hope will place him beyond the crude 
sophistries of the mere vulgar demagogue; the old men are in the 
nature of things a temporary and fugitive element of calculation ; 
whilst the middle-aged—probably the most uncertain class—will, if 
only time be gained, learn by experience, by the discussion of public 
subjects, and by the exercise of their votes. The time of danger is 
probably the time when they are first invited to use their powers. 
They will gradually learn, as the artizan of large towns is learning, 
the hollowness of Liberal promises and the incompetency of 
Liberal Governments ; and as political education has made Tory 
working-men from conviction, so will it make Tory labourers. 
“Everything comes to him who knows how to wait’; and with 
Time and Education on their side, Conservatives may look cheer- 
fully to the final issue—confident in their cause, in the great 
History of their country, and, above all, in the overruling power of 
One who can bring order out of disorder, light out of darkness, and of 
Whom it was written much more than 3,000 years ago, “‘ When He 
giveth quietness who then can make trouble, whether it be done 
against a nation or against a man only?” 

It would be imprudent and idle to draw the horoscope of the. 
changes of which the coming Election is probably the beginning. 
The materials are wanting; and we can only fall back upon con- 
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jecture. In the sudden enfranchisement of 2,000,000 new voters, 
and in committing an old and artificial society to the undivided 
control of a single class, we are making an experiment that the 
world has never seen before. Our paths—leading into an unknown 
and shadowy future—may be dark with disaster, or they may be 
bright with the success which comes from new sources of strength 
called into being. But the risks, and the effort necessary to meet 
them, are specially of the moment. ‘‘ Tide over” by present exer- 
tion the danger, break the force of the first change by prudent 
statesmanship, and the balance of the State may be preserved ; 
for we have to do with a people who are kindly and generous by 
nature, over whom Religion and Tradition have power, and whose 
history is the history of gradual and temperate change. To the 
heart of such a people—I end as I began—a courageous confidence 
is the true key; and they alone can turn that key who are 
strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


A Country GENTLEMAN. 


THE FATE OF MAROCCO. 


Dogs the modern Englishman believe in the continuity of history ? 
If he does, how are we to account for his patent neglect of his- 
torical truths, bound up with the past of his country and vitally 
affecting its future? We are aware that signs of a better spirit 
have begun to show themselves. But, even now, multitudes of 
our countrymen display indifference or disgust for the idea that 
the mighty record of our forefathers has imposed responsibilities, 
as mighty, on our generation. It is their affectation to vote the 
British Empire a huge bore, and to yearn for the safe obscurity 
of Holland or Switzerland. Men, so careless of their actual pos- 
sessions in the world, would, of course, do nothing to maintain 
the English name among foreign nations. Those to whom the 
retention of Gibraltar has become a matter of indifference, would 
stir no finger to preserve our ancient influence among the peoples 
of Barbary. It was in this spirit that we suffered France to 
annex Tunis, as she had annexed Algeria, by force and fraud. 
In the case of Tunis our obsequious laziness made light of justice 
as well as policy. Eleven thousand British subjects, the working 
bees of the country, lost the protection of British law, which had 
been theirs since the days of Cromwell, and were handed over to 
the barbarous technicalities of the French Courts. 

We have said that there are signs of the awakening of a better, 
that is, a more practical spirit. The contempt of Europe, evoked 
by our repeated surrenders to mean enemies, and the lightning 
outburst of colonial loyalty to the Queen have worked together for 
this end. We have, at last, been forced to take stock of our 
position in the world. We have found it everywhere threatened 
by connected and interdependent dangers. The dangers being 
ascertained, we have to develop the spirit to face them. 

Our main activity is called for in the Mediterranean. It is our 
road to India, our path to that struggle with Russia which the 
recent capitulation of our Ministers has only deferred for a 
moment in our national life. But the Mediterranean is also the 
hunting-ground of Russia’s surest ally, it is the coveted mare 
clausum of the empire which France is forming in Africa. In the 
days of our hard-won naval monopoly the net of French intrigue 
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was cast abroad to little purpose. But with the decline of our 
fleet we have departed further and further from that Mediterranean 
policy which was Nelson’s creation and pride. 

The portentous growth of French pretensions, which dates 
from the opening of the Suez Canal in 1870, did something to 
open our eyes to the consequences of inaction. Lord Beacons- 
field’s purchase of the Khedive’s Canal shares, and his occupation 
of Cyprus, were certainly undertaken with a view to restoring 
something like balance to our relations with France. Warnings 
of danger ahead have, indeed, come fast and thick from Syria, 
Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, and Marocco. In Syria, the Maronites 
have been organized into a French garrison, officered by priests 
and consuls. In Egypt, France, by permission of ce cher Granville, 
paralyses the efforts of every English administrator. In Tripoli, 
she assumes a “ Hands off” attitude towards Turkey, Italy, and 
whomsoever else it may concern. In seizing Tunis she has seized 
the narrow Middle Gate of the Mediterranean, and has thrust 
herself between Gibraltar and Malta. She has now taken Ma- 
rocco in hand. The French Malta at Tunis is to be balanced by 
a French Gibraltar at Tangier. Already ‘‘la Mission Militaire 
Frangaise”’ at Fez, is one of the institutions of the country. 

Comparatively little, even among our nation of travellers, is 
known of the country which forms the Far West of the Moham- 
medan world. We need not, therefore, refrain from a short re- 
capitulation of facts. The Berber aborigines of Marocco, like 
those of Tunis and Algeria, were converted to Islam and an- 
nexed to the Arab Khalifate of Damascus towards the end of the 
seventh century of our era. The first Arab Governor of Tangier 
was Tarik, the eponymous hero of Gibraltar and the conqueror of 
Don Roderick. Since the eleventh century Marocco has formed a 
separate empire, the extent of which has varied considerably. It 
now includes the four ancient kingdoms of Fez, Marocco, Sus, 
and Tafilet. The first two of these territories are divided from the 
others by the Atlas and Anti-Atlas ranges, which run diagonally 
through the empire, from Algeria on the north-east to the Atlantic 
on the south-west. These old divisions have been replaced by 
vaguely-defined provinces, administered by kaids or governors. 
Of the three cities ranking as capitals, Fez, Meknes, and Marocco, 
the first-named is likewise first in age and importance. The 
country has had many rulers, but the Sultans of the Sheriffian 
or Tafilet dynasty have now ruled at Fez for more than three and 
a half centuries. They can boast of the directest descent from 
the Prophet himself, and claim to be the Pope-Kings of the Faith- 
ful. The effects of the Arab conquest are clearly discernible. 
The indigenous Berber, whose forefathers were driven by the 
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invader from the lowlands, still inhabits the slopes of the Riff, 
on the Mediterranean coast, and the inland ranges of the Atlas. 
The Arab, or Moorish element proper, comprises both the local 
Arab stock, which dates from the conquest, and the descendants 
of the ‘‘ Moors,” who were expelled from Spain in the fifteenth 
century. This latter part of the population represents a decayed 
civilization, utterly devoid of the genius which once was so mighty 
in art and learning. Negroes and Jews constitute the two other 
’ members of this incongruous body politic. 

If any race in North Africa has a golden age in store for it, that 
race is the Berber or Shelluh. In numbers and physical strength 
it already stands first in Marocco. With the Arab element it does 
not mix at all. Peoples of this blood and language spread, under 
different tribal names, from Cape Spartel to Nubia and the Egyp- 
tian Sudan. They are, in a rude but energetic fashion, traders, 
farmers, and shepherds, and have, against desperate odds, gained 
a reputation for intelligence and industry. It is a sign, character- 
istic of French rule, that in Africa alone have the representatives. 
of this most promising race, the Kabyles, declined in numbers. 
We say promising, advisedly, because those who wish well to 
Marocco must live in hope. The rule of Sultan Mulai Hassan,. 
except in coast-towns subject to European influence, like Tetuan, 
Tangier, and Mogador, is a weak but uncontrolled despotism. 
Persons convicted of small offeneas, or entirely innocent, crowd the 
prisons and remain there for life. Slavery is forbidden, but in no 
wise suppressed. Fiscal monopolies and taxes are decreed at will, 
and payment of the latter is evaded by anyone who can take to the 
hills. The inhabitants of the Riff and Atlas live in chronic 
rebellion against the kaids of their provinces who act as the 
Sultan’s tax-gatherers. From the southern territories of Sus and 
Tafilet the Imperial exchequer gets little more than the spoil 
amassed by Government raids, often headed by the Sultan himself. 
The retaliatory brigandage, which is provoked by such measures, 
is perpetuated by the absence of an efficient army or police. 
Indeed, military service and personal serfdom are often synony- 
mous. The worst features in the situation are the thinness of the 
population and the want of communication. Marocco is larger 
than France, but its inhabitants, once very numerous, have 
dwindled to about six millions. It is said to possess no wheeled 
carriage besides the Sultan’s coach at Fez. It is covered with 
metalliferous mountains and traversed by large rivers, mostly 
running westward from sources in the Atlas; but it has neither 
roads nor bridges. Irrigation, which now supplements to some 
small extent the deficient rainfall and the irregular flow of the 
rivers, needs an enormous development; but the natives have 
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neither the money nor the confidence required. In circumstances 
like these the weakness of the Government and the poverty of the 
people act and react upon each other to the common ruin. The 
condition of the rural population is indeed one of primitive destitu- 
tion, and would be intolerable but for the magnificent climate in 
which they live. The men tend flocks, or scratch the earth with 
ploughs of patriarchal make, and the women act as beasts of 
burden. The ordinary village is composed of the rudest cabins 
mud, sticks, and leaves. The few manual industries of the country 
are starved alike by want of encouragement and want of accessible 
markets. Such export trade as is done at the ports, and notably at 
Tangier, gives no idea of the real resources of Marocco. The con- 
struction of roads and harbours, and the abolition of vexatious 
imposts would enable other industries to share in the success 
which actually attends the cattle trade with Gibraltar. 

But neither poverty nor tyranny have entirely crushed the well- 
conditioned natures of the population. Least of all has it prepared 
them for forcible annexation by a European Power. Neither Arab 
nor Berber has anything of Egyptian servility about him. One 
might expect mendicancy to be rampant, but this is not the case. 
Beggars are thicker and more shameless at Seville, Naples, or 
Boulogne, than at Tetuan or Tangier. The character of the 
people, like that of the country, is calculated to excite hope as well 
as regret. It seems quite impossible to believe that these fine races. 
are to live on like this for ever. The transforming influence must 
come from Europe, and the fate of Marocco depends on the 
generosity and single-mindedness of the particular European 
nation that may exercise that influence. 

During the twenty years which preceded the French seizure of 
Tunis in 1881, the several Western Powers seemed to have 
adjourned the question of active interference with Marocco. The 
respective attitudes of those Powers were somewhat as follows. 
Subsequently to Marshal O’Donnell’s defeat of the Moors near 
Tetuan in 1860, Spain became fully occupied with her own 
deplorable vicissitudes. Her small penal settlements on the 
Moorish coast were, like Cuba, retained as necessary to the 
national pride rather than to the national life. To the present 
day, a single felucca running from Malaga to Melilla and Ceuta, 
and a few mail-steamers from Algeciras, suffice for the requirements. 
of Spanish traffic with Marocco. As regards France, even her 
undying earth-hunger seemed to be checked awhile by the weak- 
ness of her assimilative powers. She struggled in vain, as she is. 
still struggling, to digest Algeria. The Moors had, indeed, been 
guilty of taking up arms for the fugivive Abd-el-Kader in 1844. 
But, since the peace of Tangier, which was secured by Joinville’s. 
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bombardment of that port and Mogador, and by Bugeaud’s victory 
at Isly, France had abstained from open interference with 
Marocco. Italy, again, had sent a special mission to Fez in 1875, 
but she adhered in general to her favourite policy of waiting upon 
events and profiting by the quarrels of her neighbours. 

Of England's modern indifference to Mediterranean questions we 
have already spoken. How many Englishmen remember that 
Charles II. received Tangier with Catherine of Braganza, and that 
the place was both gained and lost in his miserable reign? In 
1668, within two years of its acquisition, it was described as “‘ likely 
to be the most considerable place the King of England hath in 
the world.”* Four years later Pepys (then a Commissioner for 
Tangier) writes that ‘‘it hath been hitherto, and, for aught I see, 
likely only to be used as a job to do a kindness to some Lord, or 
he that can get to be Governor.”+ A municipal body was formed, 
and London merchants advanced money for the service of the 
place. Measures were taken to erect a court-merchant. But 
England herself was practically bankrupt, and failed to develop a 
new colony where, moreover, peculation was rife and trade was 
discouraged by the military Governors. In 1683, Lord Sandwich 
was sent to withdraw the garrison and to destroy the costly mole 
which had been built to protect the harbour. The latter duty was 
performed with an evil thoroughness which has ruined Tangier as 
a port of refuge to the present day. Among the regiments with- 
drawn was the First Tangier Regiment, afterwards known, by the 
name of its notorious Colonel, as Kirke’s Lambs.{ In February 
last, a Spanish paper published in Tangier referred to the destruc- 
tion of the mole “at the time when England recalled her troops 
from this place, because, in a fit of mental aberration, she had 
decided that it was an incumbrance to her.§ That a lazy prince, 
who was the pensioner of France, and failed to keep the Dutch out 
of the Thames, should abandon a fortress many hundred miles 
distant, was but natural. In 1704, twenty years later, the capture 
of Gibraltar restored to England a strong place of arms at the 
mouth of the Straits. During the rest of the century her name 
grew apace, by sea and land, and the Moors learnt to value the 
friendly neighbourhood of a people of whose power and benevolence 
they were deeply convinced in spite of the fiasco at Tangier. At 
the commencement of the siege of Gibraltar, in 1782, the mosques 
in that very town of Tangier were filled with Moors praying for 
an English victory. The undoubted fact that this feeling for 


* Diary of Samuel Pepys, vol. ii. p. 219; Lord Braybrooke’s edition, 1851. 
¢ Ibid., vol. iv. p. 213. 

} Now the 2nd (Queen's) Foot. 

§ Al-Moghrebd al-Aksa, February 8th, 1885. 
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England still exists, is largely due to the personal character of the 
Queen’s representatives in Marocco—the Drummond Hays, father 
and son. For fifty years past the “‘ English Pasha” has been 
counted a true friend of the Moor. At the present moment Sir 
John Drummond Hay is being calumniated by British subjects at 
Tangier, for refusing to connive at infringements of the treaty 
whereby the exportation of wheat and barley from Marocco is pro- 
hibited. The Legations of other European Powers have not been 
ashamed to extort special licences from the Sultan, in violation of 
this treaty, and to curry favour with their respective countrymen 
by allowing them to profit by an act of public dishonesty. As a 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian well puts it, ‘‘ Her 
Britannic Majesty’s representatives, in- refusing to join in the 
scramble, have correctly represented the national character for 
dignity and justice.”* 

The intrigues of M. Roustan, under which Tunis was ripening 
for annexation by France in the course of 1880, had their effects 
throughout North Africa. In Egypt and Tripoli, on the one hand, 
and in Marocco on the other, both natives and Europeans began 
to look for momentous changes. The callous inattention of Europe 
to the appeals of the wretched Bey of Tunis carried conviction to 
most minds that France was to have her hands free in the Mediter- 
ranean. In England, Mr. Gladstone had returned to power with 
a political programme which prescribed unvarying deference to 
French claims whatsoever and wheresoever. France was served 
in North Africa by a trio of agents admirably fitted to develop 
so promising a situation. In Egypt M. de Ring, in Marocco 
M. Ordega, rivalled M. Roustan himself as exponents of the 
“‘truculent” system of French diplomacy. They perfected the art 
of creating a crisis by threats of invasion and personal violence 
addressed to the sovereigns and ministers of oriental states. M. 
Ordega’s chances, at one time, looked brilliant indeed. A rude, 
unscrupulous parvenu of the Gambetta school, he had pushed his 
way from the position of French Consul at Antwerp to that of 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Tangier. In his latter capacity he 
betrayed the classic truth that Roustan’s monument at Tunis was 
robbing him of sleep. He was fortunate enough to find in the 
Moorish polity an element of division which might be utilized, 
according to precedent, for the glory of France. In Syria the 
Maronites, in Madagascar the Sakhalavas, had been fathered by 
the French Foreign Office. M.Ordega’s candidate for adoption was 
no other than H.H. the Sherif of Wazan. The bearer of this 
title is, in many respects, the most important personage in 
Maroeco. As hereditary chief of the Mulai Tayeb sect, which 

* Manchester Guardian, 22nd May 1885, 
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counts thousands of adherents in Algeria and Marocco, he enjoys a 
religious prestige which really conflicts with the paramount spiritual 
office of the Sultan. The latter, making a virtue of a necessity, 
has often invoked his services in times of rebellion, and has 
rewarded him richly with lands and money. The Sherif’s first 
relations with France arose from his acting as arbitrator in fron- 
tier disputes between Algeria and Marocco, the results of which 
were invariably such as to earn him large bakshish from the French 
Government. It is a curious fact that his anti-English tendencies, 
not at first very definite, were strengthened by his marriage with an 
Englishwoman, employed as a governess at Tangier. This lady, 
a fussy, ambitious person, soon gained the ascendency over her 
husband, a man of small ability and credited chiefly with un- 
bounded profligacy. Some fancied slight from those of her country- 
men who smiled at her desire to be styled Madame la Princesse de 
Wazan, is believed to have decided her to damage English interests 
as far as possible. Of late the ‘‘ Sherifa”’ has lived much by her- 
self in Wazan. She is apparently desirous of acquiring a personal 
influence of the kind enjoyed by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
or Lady Hester Stanhope. She has gone a step beyond the 
former in performing vaccination on the children of Wazan. Such, 
at least, is the allegation of Mr. Spence Watson, who describes 
his interview with the Sherif and his wife in terms of such ludi- 
crous exaggeration as to suggest that he was made the victim of an 
elaborate imposture.* 

These, then, were the circumstances of the man whom M. Ordega 
chose as the partner of his intrigues. The plan submitted to the 
Sherif was simplicity itself. He was to use the vast religious 
influence attached to his office for the purpose of raising an insur- 
rection against the Sultan Mulai Hassan. The numerous malcon- 
tents in the country were to take arms for the Sherif as a pretender 
to the throne of Marocco. France would second his efforts in 
every way, and would consolidate his success by declaring a pro- 
tectorate over the country. 

But the egg, so auspiciously laid, was destined to be prematurely 
hatched. In January 1884, M. Ordega decided that his accom- 
plice ought, like himself, to be placed beyond the reach of punish- 
ment, and accordingly he took the Sherif and his family under 
the formal protection of the French Republic. The Sultan was 
by this act prevented from communicating with his most powerful 
subject except through the Minister of France. The religious feel- 
ings of the Moors was highly excited by the news that the Sherif 
had become an infidel. One of the holy man’s sons seized one of 
his personal critics, and had him flogged to death at Wazan. M. 

* A Visit to Wazan, by R. Spence Watson, p. 302. 
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Ordega “inquired” into the matter and obtained a verdict to the 
effect that the man had been poisoned by his master, the mayor of 
the city. He then demanded that this official should be dismissed. 
The Sultan refused, and, after two months of wrangling, M. Ordega 
hauled down the tricolour and departed to Paris in May 1884.* 
In June he returned to Tangier, and the ‘able editors” of French 
newspapers discovered that M. Ordega and the Sherif had the 
whole of Marocco with them. A French squadron, under Admiral 
Jaurés, subsequently anchored off Tangier for a few weeks. Mean- 
while, however, the local diplomatic body had not been idle. The 
Sultan had issued to the Powers a strongly-worded appeal for pro- 
tection against France. M. Ordega had been an object of suspi- 
cion from the first, and the loquacious disloyalty of the Sherif and 
his wife, whose heads were completely turned, left no room for 
doubt as to what was brewing. With the exception of the German 
Minister, always significant in a conflict between French and 
English interests, the representatives of Europe rallied round the 
Sultan. Very firm language was used to the two conspirators, who 
had not intended their plans to mature so soon. Forced to act 
at once, they fomented insurrections in a few places, but the 
Sultan’s troops sufficed to restore order. Apart from a ‘‘ demon- 
stration’ by General Thomassin on the western frontier of Algeria, 
the French Cabinet acquiesced in their Minister’s failure. The 
Chinese war, indeed, had tied their hands, and they were obliged 
to refrain, for the time, from protecting Marocco. 

M. Ordega had now become “impossible,” and was removed to 
other scenes of activity towards the close of the year 1884. His 
successor, M. Féraud, reached Tangier in February last. On the 
day after his arrival, the entire staff of his Legation, and the 
officers of the man-of-war which had brought him, accompanied 
him on a state visit to the Sherif. M. Féraud has held the posts 
of Chief Military Interpreter in Algeria, and of Consul-General at 
Tripoli. In the latter capacity he actively co-operated with M. 
Roustan at the time of the descent upon Tunis. His arrival was 
hailed by two discordant voices. The French organ at Tangier, 
like the home press, assumed that he had come to continue 
Ordega’s work. Praises were lavished on his “ bright and intelli- 
gent eye,” his “‘ true military energy,” and the services which he 
had rendered to France “during the events at Tunis.”+ The 
Spanish paper, Al-Moghreb al-Aksa, however, exhorted M. Féraud 
to take warning by M. Ordega’s example. ‘‘ M. Ordega held,” the 
writer continued, ‘that the partial or entire conquest of Marocco 
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was within the strict rights of France.” * Whatever M. Féraud’s 
private views may be, it is certain that his action will be directed 
entirely by the general French policy of the day. That that policy 
is Ordega’s policy, and is to survive its author’s departure, is plain 
enough. This is amply shown by the ostentatious court paid by 
M. Feéraud to the rebellious Sherif, and by the fact that he is now 
on his way to Fez with a retinue of twenty-five French officers. 
M. Féraud takes with him, moreover, M. Gabriel Charmes, the 
well-known contributor to the Journal des Débats. There is great 
significance in this Moorish expedition of the chief among those 
predatory journalists whose essays have so often paved the way for 
a French invasion of the unhappy country which has engaged their 
attention for the time being. In the manufacture of ‘ French 
interests,” and in the denunciation of perfidious Albion, M. Charmes 
has had no rival since the death of M. Thiers. Five years ago he 
publicly deplored the folly displayed by the French Government in 
failing to appoint as French judges of the Mixed Tribunals in 
Egypt, ‘‘ young, active and intelligent magistrates,” with orders 
from home to use their judicial positions for the furtherance of the 
cause of France!t For men of this stamp, the whole world is 
“Francia Irredenta,’’ and when the inhabitants of the country 
attacked happen to have dark skins, their resistance to civilized and 
civilizing France savours at once of folly and impiety. Assuredly 
M. Charmes will bring home the discovery that the sharp surgery 
of the sword alone will cure Marocco. This conclusion will be 
veiled in a cloud of accusations against the Sultan, in which 
‘violated treaties,” “‘undue vengeance” taken on the Sherif’s 
fellow-conspirators, ‘‘the interests of civilization,” and so forth, 
will do good service. A firm attitude on the part of the Powers 
who defeated Ordega may, of course, bring these mancuvres like- 
wise to nought. But the resumption of French intrigue, after so 
short an interval, is in itself suspicious, and justifies the belief 
that France has won over some of her former adversaries. The 
defensive coalition of the anti-French elements may be disin- 
tegrated by a multitude of causes, chief among which is the 
spiritless bearing of England. The purpose of France, one and 
indivisible, is liable to no such accidents. 

It is possible that France may have to wait a while for the with- 
drawal by some weak-kneed British Minister of that veto which 
has stood between her and Marocco for over a century. But the 
crisis in which she may strike the decisive blow, may be hastened 
in a variety of ways. Opportunities for pressure on Marocco 
abound. French concessions of land and railways to Algeria and 
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Senegal have formed matter of negotiation for years past. The 
Algerian frontier question could furnish a casus belli at any 
moment. As fixed by the treaty of March 1844, it provides little 
more than evidence of that which France was, at the time, willing 
to consider Moorish territory. The coasts of Algeria and Marocco 
now meet at the point at which the small stream.of the Skis runs 
into the Mediterranean, some six miles west of the mouth of the 
river Muluya. The frontier, from this point southwards, has been 
marked off, since 1853, by a line of military posts drawn through 
the desert. The Sherif’s co-operation, already referred to, has 
enabled the French repeatedly to tamper with this line. They 
have long cried out for the valley of the Muluya, which runs 
nearly at right angles to the existing frontier. Its acquisition 
would let France into the heart of Marocco, and would enable her 
to occupy Fez at pleasure. 

If resistance to a French seizure of Marocco is to come in a 
physical shape, it must come from England, the Power which is 
interested above all others in the freedom of the Dardanelles of the 
Mediterranean. Little, as we have already hinted, beyond diplo- 
matic support, should be expected from Spain and Italy. Modern 
Spain, indeed, is in a condition which is not so far superior to 
that of Marocco as is generally supposed. Her Ministers, orators, 
and publicists, it is true, constantly elaborate schemes @ la fran- 
gaise of a civilizing mission in Africa. But the assertions. of inven- 
tive eloquence form but a thin crust over the true and disabling 
facts of Spanish poverty, ignorance, and political instability. How, 
moreover, can Spain offend a neighbour who has twice her own 
population, with whom she is conterminous by land, and to whose 
fleet she opposes a long and utterly defenceless sea-board? Italy, 
again, if able and willing to undertake another foreign expedition, 
will look much nearer to her own shores. At this moment, Tripoli, 
the chief object of her desires, is being rapidly converted into a 
dependency of Tunis. If her fear of France and doubt of England 
suffice to keep Italy inactive in the face of this galling spectacle, 
she will hardly draw the sword for her Moorish interests, which 
are of infinitely less moment. It is, moreover, possible that her 
costly venture in the Red: Sea will strengthen her faith in the 
doctrine, natural to a Latin people, that there is no place like 
home. 

For, England, therefore, it remains to guard the entrance into 
the Mediterranean, that main artery of her enormous commerce. 
To this end she must have free and friendly access to the coasts 
of an independent Marocco. Nelson, whose unparalleled know- 
ledge of the Mediterranean was gained by twelve years of hard 
service throughout its length and breadth, held this doctrine in the 
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strongest form. To keep Naples, Sardinia and the Moorish sea- 
board out of French hands was among the chief objects of his 
naval policy. He mapped out the whole Mediterranean into 
stations, each patrolled by a separate squadron. The “Gibraltar 
Station” he defined as extending from Malaga on the east to ten 
leagues west of Cape Spartel.* He kept constant watch over 
Tangier and Tetuan. In numerous despatches he lays down that 
for the victualling of Gibraltar from Marocco and for the safe 
passage of British commerce through the Straits, the Moorish 
sea-board must be controlled by a British fleet. 

Since Nelson’s day the reasons for adhering to the policy which 
he framed and executed for his country have grown an hundred- 
fold: Its abandonment, in fact, has provided patriotic Englishmen 
with material for the saddest forebodings. Gibraltar is, no less 
than before, dependent on Marocco for supplies. Our commerce 
has grown into the commerce of the world. Our military posts on 
the Mediterranean, once chiefly valuable for their own sake, have 
attained a vital importance as stations on the road to that Indian 
empire which has become part and parcel of our existence as a 
great nation. But the decay of our political spirit, even more than 
the decay of our navy, is permitting those very posts, from Gib- 
raltar to Aden, to. sink to the condition of isolated specks of land 
on a French lake. Within eighty years of Trafalgar we are con- 
tent to pass on sufferance across the sea which our fleets once 
swept as their own. The whole of Barbary, as we have attempted 
to show, has been seized or is ripening for seizure by France. In 
Egypt she already dictates apologies to a ruler who is solely main- 
tained in power by an English army. At the gates of the Suez 
Canal a French Company, supported by the whole strength of 
French diplomacy, levies on British shipping the exorbitant tolls 
which enable tens of thousands of French rentiers to live in idle- 
ness. In the Red Sea, France is seizing, one after another, 
positions which are valueless except as commanding our route to 
the East. 

We have before pointed out that, in blocking our road to India, 
France is rendering the greatest of services to Russia. In like 
manner the recrudescence of her hatred for England is a great 
temporary gain to the statesmen of Berlin and Vienna. It re- 
presents to them much more than the nemesis of that wanton 
insolence with which the Pontiff of English Radicalism over- 
whelmed them and their countrymen on the eve of his return to 
office. They see an assurance of peace and prosperity for their 
peoples in the fact that the stream of French rancour has re- 
turned to the channels in which it ran, centuries before Austerlitz 

* Nelson’s Dispatches, by Sir N. H. Nicholas, vol. iv. p. 488. 
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or Jena, before Solferino or Sedan. With these motives for calm 
contemplation of the shock of rival interests before them, the 
German Empires are unconcerned by the notorious unreality of 
the claims of France to rival or displace England as mother and 
mistress of a world of colonies. The facts of French life and their 
gross incongruity with French pretensions are patent enough to 
them, if not to the Englishmen who are duped into submitting to 
those pretensions. The stationary numbers, and stay-at-home 
character of the French people, their phenomenal ignorance of 
any conditions of life and government outside their own, the deep 
and cynical corruption of their public men, their real intolerance 
of the burdens of that military system which they vaunt, and the 
administrative devices whereby those burdens are borne by a mere 
fraction of the true yearly contingent—all these things are common 
knowledge to the German Powers. 

And, as regards England, the same imperial spectators are 
equally cognizant of and puzzled by the conflicting evidence pro- 
vided by the various elements at work within her. The enormous 
material resources that underlie the deficiencies of her army and 
navy, the glorious bursts of individual or class heroism that jar so 
rudely on the smug unworthiness of her public policy, the co- 
existence of a Gordon at Khartum with a Gladstone at Downing 
Street—these things also they have marked and digested at 
leisure. 

Nor in the field of colonial enterprise have England and France 
worked in the dark and without discriminating witnesses. The 
‘English peace’ which has succeeded centuries of bloodshed on 
many a continent, the decline of slavery and fanaticism, have 
established the fame of English administrators on a base of 
adamant. It is known by our most hostile critics that our late 
failures in Egypt and the Cape have been failures decreed from 
England by a Government which shrank from the new duties 
which would have been created by our success. It is known that 
the capacity which has done so much is alive to-day, within hun- 
dreds of English public servants who belong to no party, but whose 
hearts are being broken by the shame which their Government 
thrusts upon them for party purposes. Nor is the manner in 
which France has dealt with the problems of foreign empire 
less well known. Witness Algeria, where, after half-a-century, 
the natives groan under the increased tyranny of their tribal 
chiefs, who are now enrolled in the Legion of Honour, and secured 
from vengeance by a French army. Witness the same country, 
where Frenchmen, alone of European colonists, have utterly failed 
to attain prosperity, and where M. Ferry’s Cabinet endeavoured, 
and well-nigh successfully, to evict the Arab owners of large and 
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fertile districts which had excited the cupidity of Frenchmen. 
Witness Senegal, whose French Deputy prescribes the introduction 
of polygamy as the only means of swelling the number of French 
subjects. Witness Tong-king, and Madagascar, where the “ civiliz- 
ing mission” has been started by sham treaties, and enforced by 
systematic massacre and rapine. Abundant material this for fore- 
casting the results of French rule in Marocco; the rule of a pitiless 
bureaucracy, ignorant of native ways, contemptuous of native 
feeling, and armed with material resources which would render 
its yoke ten times heavier than the primitive despotism of the 
Sheriffian Sultans. 

That Berlin and Vienna, therefore, should, as a matter_of unfet- 
tered choice, advance French, at the expense of English, interests, 
is a sheer impossibility. Seven years ago all Europe would have 
smiled at the idea. That Prince Bismarck wishes to humiliate the 
native country of his future Empress before one of those Latin 
nations whose very languages are proscribed from diplomatic use 
by his Teutonic pride—this is a pure hallucination. But statesmen 
have to deal with facts and not with preferences. England’s 
alliance would be welcomed and prized, were she asserting an 
influence commensurate with her mighty stake in the world, a stake 
evidenced by patent facts, and not, like that of France, windily 
bodied forth by seekers of office. But, in full sight of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, England’s pilots have abandoned the helm and 
are running hither and thither for advice. The Ministers of the 
leading Anglo-Saxon race are on their knees before the Czar and 
the French Republic, the sworn enemies of English blood and 
morals, of English views of life and duty. There is no American, 
Canadian, Australian, or New Zealander who has English blood in 
his veins but must feel himself a meaner man for having witnessed 
the shame of his kinsmen. The world knows, and the German 
world best of all, that none of the usual reasons for so degrading an 
attitude exist in England’s case: neither a decaying population nor 
an empty exchequer, nor disloyal Colonies. Nothing remains, there- 
fore, but to draw the conclusion that England, in her present 
mood, is an unstable element with which no alliance is possible. 
Until that mood changes, the German Powers will, as is only 
humanly wise, strain every nerve to divert French and Russian 
hostility from themselves and to concentrate it upon England. In 
the meantime they can prepare for their own eventual struggle 
with the same enemies. Hence their support of measures for con- 
verting the Mediterranean into a cul de sac for England, for sealing 
the Baltic and the Dardanelles against her fleet, for humiliating 
her in Egypt, and isolating her before Russia. England’s apparent 
abdication of her share of work in the world, if consummated in 
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fact, must work terrible mischief, and those who believe in that 
consummation and expect to suffer by it, must make their arrange- 
ments accordingly. If she would only face one of her own quarrels 
with her old steadiness in word and deed, the coalition against her 
interests would at once be reduced to Russia and France, her foes 
by choice and historical necessity. This question of Marocco is 
such a quarrel. It gives England the chance of holding the 
language and adopting the measures which will, at one blow, 
restore her name among Eastern and Western nations alike. It is 
her opportunity of introducing among a suffering but independent 
race the blessings of good rule without the loss of liberty. It is her 
opportunity, in her own cause and in that of an humble ally, to con- 
found before all Europe, France, the most ancient and treacherous 
of her foes, the nation which has for a hundred years past ‘‘ been 


neighing after the constitution of its neighbours, in its lawless 
lustihood.’’* 


* The Pursuits of Literature, p. 4. 
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Tue Royal Academy is the richest and most privileged institution 
in the world for the encouragement of art. It has more power to 
control public taste, to encourage genius, and to suppress imbe- 
cility, than all other bodies of the same kind put together. A 
good place on its walls is a year’s income to a young painter ; the 
rumour of rejection is a frost that binds his success in iron. For 
more than a century its exhibition has been the favourite show 
of the season in a city whose prosperity has been unbroken and 
unprecedented ; so that the members of what was once no more 
than a small and struggling corporation, have come to find them- 
selves the arbiters of their profession, and the masters almost 
of life and death to those struggling on the lower rounds of 
fame’s ladder. And in many ways they have used their power 
irreproachably. Their schools and their winter exhibitions may, 
by their results, challenge comparison with any of their rivals. 
But when we turn to the exhibition, the market, for so it is, which 
provides the funds for all the rest, we find a state of things that 
must have come to an end long ago had those whose duty it is to 
guide, perhaps I should here say, proclaim, public opinion, been 
less tender to men who understand so excellently well to be tender 
to themselves. The scandal of seeing a large proportion of the 
best places occupied not by pictures which are merely bad, but by 
pictures which are ludicrous, by pictures which are scarcely better 
than the attempts of children in the nursery, has now grown to 
such a pitch, that all who can reach the ear of the public should 
speak out, and by so doing give strength to the efforts at reform 
which, it is understood, some of the juster and more far-sighted of 
the R.A.’s have long been making. The Academy is so constituted 
that all improvement must come from within; no one, with the 
exception of the Queen in person, has a right to interfere with its 
proceedings ; and so our only hope for better things lies in the feel- 
ing of noblesse oblige which may be aroused by unflinching readi- 
ness to speak our minds as to the vagaries of those members of the 
body who give so good a handle to its enemies. 

On the present occasion, seven pictures by Mr. J. R. Herbert, 
three by Mr. Eyre Crowe, three by Mr. Frith, three by Mr. Oakes, 
six by Mr. Cooper, three by Mr. Storey, three by Mr. Armitage, 
four by Mr. Goodall, and one by Mr. Hodgson, or thirty-three in 
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all, occupy places on the line; and, of the whole thirty-three, hardly 
one would have the slightest chance of admission to any show 
where merit was the test. A few of them, such as Mr. Herbert’s 
seven, Mr. Eyre Crowe’s three, Mr. Storey’s three, and a monstrous 
thing by Mr. Armitage, are such fatuous absurdities that, were it 
not for the harm they do to the general cause of art, one would 
pass them by with a shrug of the shoulders and a thought of pity 
for the men who had seriously to find them places. But know- 
ledge of what the Academy is to our young painters makes it 
imperative that some effort should be made to rouse it to a sense 
of what the public has a right to demand. To the Salon no artist 
is allowed to send more than two works in the same year. Such 
a rule would here, perhaps, be a little over-strict, for our painters 
are still far less numerous than those of France; but it might be 
so modified as to read that no single artist should have a right to 
places for more than two pictures, anything beyond that number 
being at the mercy of the Hanging Committee. Such a regulation, 
if loyally worked, would at least make it impossible for about a 
third of the best positions to be filled, as they have been for the 
last three years, with objects that not even a Hottentot could 
believe to be objets d'art. 

It is not pleasant to have to write in such terms of men who 
have done better things in their time, but bare justice to the 
scores of young artists whose careers are directly affected by the 
treatment they receive at Burlington House requires it; and, more- 
over, the apparent honour done to the futile things in question is 
affecting the status of English art, and contributing to that mis- 
placed worship of the French which threatens in time to destroy 
the vigorous nationality which has so long been the pride of our 
British school. 

And now to turn to a more grateful part of my task. I propose 
to take the chief branches of painting, the chief genres, in their 
order, and to describe and compare the best examples to be found 
in the exhibitions just opened in London and Paris. And I shall 
begin with the portrait painters. 

To Burlington House Mr. Millais has sent two portraits, a full- 
length, such as her length is, of ‘‘ Lady Betty Primrose,” and a 
three-quarters of ‘‘ Simon Fraser, Esq.” If all his pictures but 
these two were destroyed, his reputation might safely be left to 
them. This wide-eyed child, still in those shapeless years when 
grace is a thing of pose, and look, and innocence, rather than of 
line, is perhaps the most spontaneous, the most unpainted portrait 
he has yet done ; the shy little touzled head, the tight little fingers 
that no shyness will cause to loose their hold on their prize of 
flowers, the fluffy, tumbled, utterly unconsidered gown, seem to 
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be wished on to the canvas with their surroundings of woodland 
and tangled weeds. The other portrait is that of a blue-black 
Highlander. Mr. Fraser is, I am told, an Australian by domicile, 
but Mr. Millais has brought out the dark Celtic type, the swarthy 
skin, the raven hair dashed with grey, too strongly for much doubt 
as to their origin. In none of his works has what I may call the 
devil-may-care handling of a great and confident painter been 
more conspicuous than here; the head is modelled with a verve 
that cannot go wrong; the wiry, resolute, sensitive figure is sug- 
gested by a hand that is never empty and never deliberate, that 
neither hints what is false nor tells too much that is true. Beside 
things like these the best work of any other living portrait painter 
sinks into the second rank; neither here nor elsewhere is there a 
man who can at once see so deep and realize with such combined 
certainty and lightness of touch. After these two things, the most 
pleasing portrait of the year is Mr. Herkomer’s seated figure of 
“‘ Miss Katharine Grant,” a young lady in white against a white 
background, a colour scheme which allows her brunette beauty to 
tell to singular advantage. The pose is happy; the tones of the 
white are managed with extreme skill, the head is completely 
modelled and vivacious; it is not till we come to the hands that 
we reach what seems to me a weak point in the conception. 
These are both hidden, with two-thirds of the arms above them, in 
long grey shapeless gloves, looking at which we are gently re- 
minded that, in too many of Mr. Herkomer’s later portraits, these 
members have only been recognizable as the upper extremities of 
man from their place on the canvas. The power to paint a hand 
is easily lost, and the introduction of these ungainly gloves may 
not have been altogether a matter of choice. I have put Mr. 
Herkomer next to Mr. Millais, but that place belongs as a per- 
manency to Mr. Frank Holl, who turns out, perhaps, more good 
portraits in the twelve months than any other man living. His 
best things this year are the “Lord Dufferin,” the “Dr. 
Weir Mitchell,” and the late ‘“‘ Speaker,” at the Academy, and 
“Lord Overstone,” at the Grosvenor. In all these the great prin- 
ciple of portrait painting, to transfer the head of a sitter to canvas 
with more than fidelity, that is, to make it more widely expressive 
of character than the reality can be at any one moment, and to 
make every touch upon figure and accessories help the head, is 
finely kept in view. To my mind the one serious drawback to Mr. 
Holl’s work is its excessive oiliness of surface and heaviness of 
impasto. In the “Lord Overstone” this is carried so far as to very 
materially lessen the beauty of the picture, and perhaps also its 
promise of durability, but of that I cannot be sure. Apart from 
this heavy impast, Mr. Holl’s art may be fairly compared with 
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that of Raeburn. Both are distinguished by a singular gift for 
combining style with obedience to fact, both are good without 
being great colourists, both have a fine sense of line and 
balance, and their handling has as much in common as the 
militant individuality of the school to which they belong will 
allow. To neither has any keen insight into the finer graces of 
life, into that vein of beauty in which Gainsborough found his 
glory, been given, and so neither the one nor the other has painted. 
the youth, at least, of the beau sexe, with any satisfaction to their 
audience. 

This painting of women seems to have fallen on evil days. 
Neither in Paris nor in London is a really fine portrait of a lady to 
be met with at aught but rare intervals. Mr. Millais can paint 
one when he likes, but it is long since he has done so; Mr. Her- 
komer has given us a single example; Sir Frederick Leighton has 
now and then produced a fancy head in which we could all take 
pleasure, and in the present Academy he has one very agreeable 
portrait ; Mr. Ouless, so far as I know, has never painted or, at 
least, exhibited the portrait of a young woman; while those into 
which Mr. Watts breathes so much of his own grace of mind, are 
neither good likenesses nor complete enough in their technique. After 
Mr. Herkomer’s dame blanche, the best lady’s portrait of the year 
is Mr. John Collier’s ‘‘ Lady Loraine,” at the Grosvenor. In pose 
and action it is built on the same lines as many a Reynolds. The 
tall figure in its creamy white robes is moving with a rapid step 
from the left of the picture to the right: a basket of wild flowers 
hangs from the fingers, and a wide landscape stretches across the 
background. The handling is square, broad, and incisive, the 
colour warm and clear, the head and lithe figure full of health 
and animation. The success of this portrait springs mainly from 
its simplicity. There is no disturbing mise-en-scéne ; no plushes or 
velvets, or embroidery ; none of the gorgeous properties which are 
found so useful by non-creative actors and painters. To return 
for a moment to Mr. Ouless; he has nothing at the Academy quite 
so good as his diploma picture of last year, but at the top of the 
large room and next to Mr. Orchardson’s ‘‘ Madame Récamier,” 
hangs a portrait of his, in which a refined female head over which 
some sixty winters have passed, is registered with extreme tender- 
ness and delicacy. Mr. Joseph Farquharson’s full-length in the 
same room ; a head by Mr. H. 8. Tuke, which has been hoisted up 
to the ceiling in Room II.; and Mr. John §. Sargent’s ‘“ Lady 
Playfair ’—a first-rate example of the smart painting of the young 
Franco-American School—are also among the good portraits of the 
year. 

At the Salon the portraits are comparatively far less numerous ; 
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not because the French look down on portraiture, as some English 
writers seem to believe, but simply because they are not so ready 
or able to pay for the reproduction of their features as we are, and 
because the two great markets for French pictures, America and 
the Ministére des Arts do little or nothing to encourage this branch 
of art. The most conspicuous, the most warmly discussed, and in 
most ways the cleverest portraits of the present Salon, are the work 
of MM. Bonnat, Carolus-Duran, Comerre, Dubois (the sculptor), 
and John 8. Sargent. Curiously, these are all of women, so that 
it is not easy to compare them directly with the productions of our 
own artists. 

A French writer speaks of M. Carolus-Duran as “le grand 
symphoniste de la couleur.” I wonder what Mr. Whistler would 
say to that! or, rather, I wonder which among the two or three 
possible adjectives he would use! The picture which gave rise to 
the phrase is a huge portrait, a more than “ bishop’s full-length ” 
of Madame P——, a lady of sufficient years and massive presence 
standing under a heavy crimson awning, suspended—so far as we 
can see—by supernatural agency, in the park at Chenonceaux, the 
towers of which peep round it at the back. The lady’s dress is 
white satin, and round her shoulders she has cast a brown robe, 
lined with a second crimson. The only thing really admirable 
about it is the painting of the head, and that is so oppressed by 
the rampant vulgarity of its surroundings, that we have to make a 
strong effort to do it justice. M. Bonnat’s one portrait is also that 
of a lady, of his own wife, I believe; of a lady in a black silk 
dress with a cap, or rather chaplet of artificial flowers, scarlet 
geraniums apparently, on her head, and beyond her a background 
of the hot bituminous kind affected by M. Bonnat. In colour the 
picture is unpleasant through its harsh transition from cool to 
warm, or rather from cold to hot, tints; there is, too, a want of 
individuality, of personal impression about it, the result mainly of 
the impartial care with which every square inch of the canvas is 
finished ; and these two defects are by no means compensated by 
its supreme qualities of design. ‘‘ Madelle. C. F.,” the better of 
M. Comerre’s two contributions, shows us a splendid blonde 
dressed in a pale blue satin costume of the time of Louis XV. 
The whole picture is carried out, the flesh excepted, in various 
shades of the same blue. There are two in the dress—not count- 
ing the pearl ornaments, which may, however, be called the highest 
note in the symphony—and three more in the background, the 
deepest shade being pure ultramarine. In breadth and solidity of 
modelling, in rhythm of line, in delicacy without littleness of hand- 
ling, this may fairly be put at the head of the portraits of the year, 
whether in London or Paris. But its science is too pure, its balance 
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too absolute. The carefully-arranged fingers, the “‘ nice conduct of 
the clouded cane,” the feathered head-dress, have one and all been 
the subject of thought as painful and obvious as the head to which 
they should be the servants. Hence the conception as a whole lacks 
the personal expression without which a work of art can never keep 
a permanent hold on the mind. The portraits of M. Paul Dubois, 
the sculptor, come at the opposite pole, for in them we must 
accept feeling and intention in place of executive thoroughness. The 
better of his pair is the half-length of a brunette in a brown velvet 
dress. The animation of the head is helped by the pose, and the 
whole thing is painted with a quick and sympathetic rather than 
a learned and assured brush; it is, in fact, painted on English 
rather than French lines. Of course there are many more 
portraits before which the visitor to the Palais‘ de 1l’Industrie 
will instinctively call a halt, among them two characteristic 
examples of Mr. John 8S. Sargent and a clever presentment of a 
man in a wine-cellar by M. Paul Souchay, a German artist paint- 
ing in Berlin, whose work we do not remember to have seen in 
Paris before; but the quartette of whom I have spoken give all the 
materials required for a comparison between the portrait painters 
of England and France. 

In his Philosophie de Art, M. Taine declares that, ‘‘ L’couvre 
Wart a pour but de manifester quelque caractére essentiel ou 
saillant, partant quelque idée importante, plus clairement et plus 
complétement que ne le font les objets réels. Elle y arrive en 
employant un ensemble de parties liées, dont elle modifie sys- 
tématiquement les rapports. Dans les trois arts d’imitation, 
sculpture, peinture et poésie, ces ensembles correspondent a des objets 
réels.” Now, I do not wish to pin my faith to M. Taine’s definition 
in a general way, but it at least affords a fair test for the merits of 
a portrait painter. In only one of the French portraits mentioned 
above are those salient characteristics of a sitter that make up his 
or her individuality kept in mind and made the centre to which all 
the rest converges. It may be said that we cannot know this; to 
which I answer that the mere fact that no such conviction is 
forced upon us is sufficient proof. Before a portrait by Titian 
or Tintoret, or Holbein, or Velasquez, we are in a living pre- 
sence ; and when we quit it, the head and the soul behind 
remain dominant in our brains, in spite, as well as in conse- 
quence, of the magnificent art in which they are set. The same 
impression is left by the best things of our English portrait- 
painters, by Gainsborough’s ‘Mrs. Siddons,” by Sir Joshua’s 
“ Dr. Johnson” or “ Lord Heathfield,” by Mr. Millais’ ‘ Glad- 
stone,” or ‘‘ Tennyson” or “‘ Hook.” The more academic schools 
never have excelled in portraits. Their professors have failed to 
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lose themselves at first in their sitter, so that, at the last, they 
might the more completely combine their own personality with his. 
They have tried to apply the objective rules which are useful in 
marshalling a crowd upon canvas, to the manipulation of things 
which decline to submit to any such process. The loan collections 
brought together at the Ecole des beaux Arts have shown this con- 
clusively so far as France is concerned. In the collection now 
open a Gainsborough stands out from the works about it with a 
superiority that not even Frenchmen deny, and yet, though a 
good, it is not a first-rate example. The personality of the short, 
stout, unattractive woman it represents, has been accepted as 
the pictorial idea to govern the whole, and the painter has exer- 
cised his power, not to keep himself en évidence and to over- 
whelm his sitter, but to bring forward her best points and to 
clothe her in such pictorial beauties as are not inconsistent with 
her special kind of ugliness. Failure to do this is the main cause 
of the French inferiority in this branch of art. From the begin- 
ning of the last century down to to-day they have not produced 
a single portrait that can bear comparison with the best of the 
countries about them. At the present moment they are doing 
better than ever before, but their inability to forget themselves, 
to express their feelings sincerely and simply, without arriére 
pensée and without regard to principles which may be either gospel 
or moonshine, still holds them back from the first place. 

But that obedience to rule and tradition which so surely pre- 
vents the making of good portraits is the salvation of painted 
narratives, and in these the French hold undisputed supremacy. 
But even here they do not reach the point where creation begins in 
more than a very few instances. For creation, a warmth of feel- 
ing that refuses to be controlled by science is the first necessity. 
What is called perfection is in its nature cold. A touch of 
irregularity, an inclination of the balance to one side or the other, 
gives a hint of that humanity without which no work of man can 
touch our hearts. In a picture this irregularity, this sign of 
human preference, may be given in the best way, by additional 
care lavished on some technical constituent, and the best with 
which to do this is the constituent peculiar to painting, namely 
colour. To my mind the best picture in the Salon in the class 
which may be held to include history, the higher genre and 
allegory of the more solid and straightforward kind, is the ‘ For- 
tuna” of M. Agache. An old, withered, impassive woman is seated 
sightless on a marble pedestal set up before a great wheel of brass 
or gold; she is robed in imperial purple, and men of every con- 
dition crowd about her feet, stretching eager hands to her emotion- 
less face and shouting bribes to her heedless ears. It is a fine 
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conception in its way, and much too good for a ceiling. In 
depth and force of colour few things in the Salon come near it. 
One of those few, perhaps, is Mr. Benjamin Constant’s ‘“ Justice du 
Chéerif.” On a canvas about twenty feet wide he has painted a 
luxurious room in some harem of the Spanish Moors. On floor 
and divan lie seven or eight women, mostly naked, and all dead; 
some with bow-strings about their necks, and fixed agonized faces ; 
others with stabs in their bosoms, and quiet eyes. Right and left 
sit three black eunuchs panting apparently from their efforts, and 


waiting, in their mail, the coming of him who has to approve their 
handiwork. 


Elles dormaient. . . . La mort égorgea leur réveil. 
Silence! . . . Et la lumiére embrasant l’air vermeil 
Vibre comme un baiser des cheveux aux chevilles. 
L’encens fume; le jour va fuir; et le soleil 
Trainant de longs adieux sur les corps de ses filles, 
Fait un suaire d’or & leur dernier sommeil. 


These lines of Edmond Haraucourts are fulfilled in the details 
of M. Constant’s picture. But for a certain carpet-like want of 
depth and variety in its chiaroscuro, it would, perhaps, be the most 
striking work of the year. As it is, the impression it produces is 

decorative rather than aught more stirring ; the elements of tragedy 
are all there, just as the elements of an egg are all in a chemist’s 
mess, but nevertheless the tragic effect is absent, for the creative 
touch has yet to be given. M. J. Laurens may be put in the same 
class as M. Constant; his ‘‘ Faust” is a strong, uninteresting 
study of a very old man at his books, in which colour is used with 
strength, but without finesse; M. Albert Maignan’s “‘ Guillaume le 
Conquérant,” a third work produced on much the same principles, 
shows us a middle-aged individual dragged naked from his bed, 
among a heap of rifled money-bags ; the significance of the scene 
depends entirely on the name. ‘‘ The Death of Chilperic I.,” by 
M. Luminais; ‘‘ Une Stigmatisee du Moyen Age,” by M. Moreau 
de Tours ; ‘ Toro Colante,” a bull in a Spanish bull-ring with a 
dead and disembowelled horse slung across its shoulders, by M. 
Aimé Morot, the triomphateur, as the French phrase it, of two or 
three Salons ago; ‘‘ La Jacquerie,” by M. Rochegrosse, who won 
the prix dw Salon two years ago; “Judith,” by M. Zier, and a host 
more of the same class and of but slightly inferior merit, are all 
examples of that stronger academicism which accepts the teaching 
of a school to a certain point, but manages to mix up a good deal 
of personality with it. 

In England the painters of pictures under the three heads I 
have last quoted—history, allegory, and the higher genre—are few 
enough, and, as a rule, not very capable. The best of them, of 
course, is Mr. Orchardson, who will in the future be placed, I 
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believe, at the very head of the subject-painters of the time. He 
is an excellent draughtsman, a fine composer, a magnificent 
colourist, and, besides these qualities, he has a vein of humour, an 
eye for drama, and a sympathetic dexterity of hand that are found 
in the same degree in none of his rivals. Technically, the finest 
picture he ever painted was the “ Voltaire” of two years ago, of 
which he has since produced a small replica; dramatically, his 
‘Napoleon on the Bellerophon” was a finer work, and now the two 
qualities are combined, though each in diminished volume, in the 
‘Salon of Madame Récamier,” at present at Burlington House. 
The first thing that strikes an observer coming fresh to this picture 
from Paris is its want of balance ; not balance of mass, but balance 
of colour. There is a preponderance of yellow and red, and of all 
the browns between them. Blues and greens are either absent 
altogether, or of such quality as to suggest a warmer tint; all the 
coolness is won by white, a splendid creamy broken white, like that 
of a paper-knife that has done many years’ good service. This 
peculiar use of colour is but one of the many proofs of the sincerity 
in which the charm of Mr. Orchardson’s work consists. In a picture 
we require evidence that its author’s feeling was enlisted in what 
he was doing, that he did not make it by obedience to receipts, but 
by expressing emotion which demanded an outlet; and we can have 
no better proof than the display of some personal preference, some 
individual way of regarding the facts of nature, so long as the 
exaggeration to which this leads is one in a right direction, that is 
to say, so long as it is an exaltation of what, by common consent, 
is a beauty and a virtue in nature, or a mood of nature with a 
significance of its own that may help the matter in hand. It is 
right, for instance, to paint tragedy under a sky of impossible 
gloom, and it is also right to set the brilliant coteries of the 
Empire in saloons which shine with a gold and crimson which 
seem in some mysterious way to have crept into every detail of 
figures and furniture. A real fault in some of Mr. Orchard- 
son’s pictures has been a monotony in the heads so great as to 
worry our sense of fitness. This he has escaped to some extent in 
his latest work, as he did in the ‘‘Napoleon,” by the necessity for 
making recognizable likenesses. I suppose Mr. Millais’ “‘ The Ruling 
Passion” must be put in the same category as Mr. Orchardson’s 
“Salon.” It is a subject with which he would have done great 
things a few years ago. Five or six children, an old man, a young 
woman, and any number he liked of gorgeous parrots, gave an 
opportunity for colour that he would not have allowed to pass in 
the days of the ‘ Boyhood of Raleigh,” of the “‘ Yeoman of the 
Guard,” or even of the “ North-West Passage.” And it is not only 
in colour that there is a falling-off. The handling is heavy, 
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uncertain, and woolly; there is none of the “do it and leave it” 
of the “ Lady Betty Primrose” or the ‘Simon Fraser.” In one 
part only is the picture up to the standard of his best time, and 
that is in composition. The flow of the lines, the balance of the 
masses, the depth of the chiaroscuro, are excellent, one and all; 
the child at the foot of the sofa is “ posed’ too much, perhaps, but 
in no other way should we wish to change the conception as a 
‘black and white.” After Millais and Orchardson we may go to 
Pettie, whose work rises above mediocrity by its colour. He sends 
three important pictures to the Academy, and in each there are 
colour passages not to be excelled in brilliance, so far as I know, 
by any other living painter. In “‘ The Challenge” the passage in 
question is on the left of the canvas, the spectator’s right; in the 
portrait of Mr. Bret Harte it is in all but the background, which 
does not appear to be fully in keeping with the rest ; in “‘ Sir Peter 
and Lady Teazle” it is in the figure of the old gentleman and the 
accessories about it. It is only a question as to whether the 
richness and warmth of this last and of many passages like it in 
Mr. Pettie’s work, will stand, to know whether he will have 
a living fame as a colourist or not. With Mr. Pettie there is 
no question of balance, no question of keeping all the powers of 
paint to the same level. He does not drive a four-in-hand; he 
drives a trotter in a buggy, and he makes him put his best leg 
foremost. Rich transparency of colour, the quality Rubens strove 
for with success and Reynolds so often with disappointment, is the 
bne beauty Mr. Pettie cares to bridle. It often ends in giving his 
pictures a queerly unfurnished look, but, seeing what it has done 
for many artists in the past, we may not refuse to believe that it 
will serve him well in the future. 

If the history of art and its fashions teach one lesson more 
clearly than another, it is that a picture in which some one pic- 
torial beauty is carried to its highest expression is more certain of 
life than one in which all the qualities that make a painter are 
displayed on an equal but a lower plane. Thus Cuyp lives by his 
atmosphere, de Hooge by his sunlight, Teniers by the nimble 
clearness of his brush; and so the fact that they have a real, active 
sense of colour prevents us from giving to the men next to be 
noticed that place beneath their French rivals which their technical 
inferiorities would justify. After a few years have gone over their 
heads it is likely enough that the Venetian pictures of Mr. Fildes 
will acquire an almost Venetian glory. Their colour flashes a 
little too boldly just now, but their scarlets and greens will mellow 
as time puts his glaze upon them, and they may sink to a harmony 
which will be all the more telling from their present over-pitch. 
The same thing may be said, with more reserve, of such pictures 
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as Mr. Marcus Stone’s ‘‘Gambler’s Wife,” Mr. Henry Woods’ 
little scenes from the silent lanes of Venice, of Mr. Calderon’s 
“‘Morning,” of Mr. Phil. Morris’s “‘ First Prince of Wales,” which 
is, however, too cramped and awkward in line ever to be a satis- 
factory picture, of Mr. Yeames’s “‘ Prisoners of War,” of Mr. Frank 
Dicksee’s ‘‘ Chivalry,” and of many a less conspicuous thing besides. 

Side by side with these men is the now large class whose workman- 
ship bears unmistakable marks of foreign influence; of these Mr. 
W. H. Bartlett and Mr. Stanhope Forbes may be taken as two 
conspicuous examples. The “ His last Work” of the one, and the 
‘* Cornish Fish-Market” of the other, are both excellent in their 
way; it would not, indeed, be easy to point to anything in the 
Salon that could be put before the latter in its own particular 
class. Mr. Bartlett’s picture suffers in no slight degree from the 
want of light on the young widow’s face. It is obvious that in her 
position reflections of considerable strength would fall upon her 
features from the white surface of the marble; these Mr. Bartlett 
has either overlooked or chosen to leave out, with a result that 
to me seems destructive to the effect of his work. 

One of the most interesting among the minor groups of English 
painters has come to be that which confines its attention to classic 
themes. Of these Mr. Alma Tadema is now the choragus, and, so 
far as can be seen at present, he is likely long to retain his 
supremacy. His two pictures at the Academy show two phases 
of his art. In the one, “A Reading of Homer,” his love for the 
sheeny textures and the impalpable, invisible air of the south sup‘ 
plies the motive ; in the other he has painted his youngest daughter 
as she might any day be seen in the privacy of her home. 
The one picture is high in tone, brilliant and clear cut as a dia- 
mond; the other is in a lower key and without sharp contrasts of 
light or colour. Next to Mr. Tadema we may place Mr. J. W. 
Waterhouse, whose reputation has been the growth of the last four 
years. His Academy picture deals with one version of the death 
of St. Eulalia. Prudentius says that after her crucifixion in the 
Forum of Merida, a timely but miraculous fall of snow came to 
veil her naked body from the eyes of the crowd. Mr. Waterhouse 
has painted her as she lay under the falling flakes, a sentry or 
two and some of the vulgar looking on open-mouthed. His 
conception of the scene required that her body should be sharply 
foreshortened ; and this he has managed with fine skill. By 
throwing her lower limbs a little out of line with her body, as she 
lies with the crown of her head towards us, he has at once avoided 
stiffness and made the foreshortening easier. Taking it all in all 
this is perhaps more like the work of a strong Frenchman than any- 
thing else at the Academy. Mr. Weguelin’s “ Swing Feast” differs 
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from it in its greater warmth and transparency of colour, in the 
less careful balance of its line and in a less rigid parsimony of 
material. So far as subject, and the more obvious qualities of 
execution go, Mr. Poynter’s ‘‘ Diadumene ” must be put in this 
same class; but it is in every way an English picture, while none 
of the four we have just named are free of a strong foreign accent. 

Comparing these two groups of Englishmen and Frenchmen, 
and the large unnamed crowd behind each, we find among the 
French a higher average of technical efficiency, a more complete 
knowledge of how to use their tools, and an almost universal habit. 
of control which allows them to so restrain their fancy that no one 
quality of their art shall be developed more than another. Among 
the English, on the other hand, we often find loose drawing, 
careless arrangement and colour that trembles on the edge of dis- 
cord, but we find these combined with evidence of sincere esthetic 
emotion which always excites our interest, and, when united with 
a fair technical equipment, gives us works with a vitality that will 
enable them to outlive many more faultless works. The outcome 
of all this is that, in the particular genres to which I am now re- 
ferring, if we lump all their productions together, we shall find the 
first places held by two, perhaps three, English artists; but 
between these and their nearest compatriots room must be found 
for a crowd of Frenchmen. 

I now come toa branch of art which is scarcely represented at 
all in our English exhibitions, namely, that in which modern 
society is treated in some fashion invented for its own special 
benefit. The group of men who practise it are distinguished by 
their individuality, but may all be classed, more or less, as followers 
of Manet, or at least of that impressionist principle of which he 
was the first thorough exponent. Strictly speaking, ‘‘realist” and 
“impressionist” are convertible terms, for one paints things as they 
are and the other things as he sees them, which, for the seer, is 
the same thing; but in practice they have come to have different 
senses, for “realist” has been used mostly of subjects, and ‘‘impres- 
sionist” of technique. Jean Béraud is both a realist and an impres- 
sionist. He illustrates the life of his time without parti pris, and 
he does it with a brush which has no prejudice as to how its effects 
should be won. ‘Two years ago he painted the interior of a Pari- 
sian “ brasserie,” last year he took us tothe “Salle Graffard,” 
to see a mad Communist rave; this year he carries us off to 
Charenton, the great asylum where the legally mad drag out their 
weary days. In this picture they walk about under shady trees, 
the domes of Paris in the distance; one man works out problems 
in the dust, another makes a political oration, a third lies back 
against a tree trunk and laughs consumedly at the lunatics about 
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him. The scene is not overdone, but we soon have enough of it. 
The ‘Jury de Peinture”” of M. Gervex, is a collection of portraits 
of those painters who were last year voted on to the committee of 
selection. It is well arranged, broadly painted, and finely lighted ; 
and the portraits, so far as our knowledge goes, are good. Another 
excellent group of the kind is the “ Autour du piano” of M. 
Fantin-Latour ; and a third, as we may guess, is M. Lerolle’s 
“A L’orgue,” a young lady singing in an organ loft, while others 
wait their turn behind her, and in front there is nothing but 
the bare white walls of the clerestory. Very different subjects 
from the life of the moment are M. Roll’s “‘ Le Travail,” a crowd 
of workmen in a stone-cutter’s yard, and M. Lhermitte’s “Le 
Vin,” a scene in a rural cabaret, where a brawny middle-aged 
delver apparently commands his wife to take wine against her will. 
In both these pictures and in many more like them, there are signs 
of a looseness of hand which is liable to develop with the years into 
& positive incapacity to realize. M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s “‘ Chevaux 
a l'abreuvoir,” the “ Studio” of M. Duez, and the “ Mariage d’in- 
térét,” of M. José Frappa, are further examples of the same order. 
The last-named is of no great technical merit, but its subject 
always brings a crowd about it. A somnolent man of fifty has married 
a pretty girl of twenty. He sleeps on his back with a coloured 
handkerchief about his head, and his mouth suggestively open ; 
you can hear him snore; she has lain awake through the night to 
read ‘‘ Monsieur, Madame et Bébé”’; a candle gutters by the bedside, 
in the mirror beyond the bed the grey light of dawn can be seen 
peering through the persiennes. The young wife has read half-way 
through the famous novel ; she has reached the ‘‘ Cahier bleu,” and 
has stopped, her finger on the page, to contrast her own prize in 
the lottery with M. Droz’s hero. Her expression is a great deal 
more eloquent than words. Before leaving this particular sect, I 
must find space to mention a picture by the young American, Mr. 
J. L. Stewart. The subject is ‘‘ A Hunt Ball,” I suppose in France, 
where English “ High Life,” especially so much of it as is con- 
cerned with ‘‘ Le Sport,” is making such rapid strides that we are 
always finding ourselves désorientés. The red coats are the wrong 
colour, they are nearly orange, but they are sprinkled about the 
canvas with skill. 

On the whole the best work in France is being done by these 
devotees of the actual. It is the only branch of painting in which 
the French have left us completely behind. We can _ beat 
them in portrait, we can beat them in landscape and seascape, 
losing them, as racing men say, in the latter; we fall behind in 
what, for want of a better phrase, I may call the poetic genre, 
and in dealing with the realities of modern life they beat us out 
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of sight. Gervex, Duez, Lerolle, Lhermitte, and Béraud, have 
scarcely an imitator here, to say nothing of arival. Mr. Fildes, 
indeed, and one or two more, have grappled now and then with 
similar subjects; but at present almost the sole distinctively English 
artist who manages to get good places for works so conceived is 
Mr. F. Brown, whose idyllic passages from the life of the London 
Streets have lately been well hung at the Academy. 

Lastly we come to painters of the land and the sea. Twenty 
years ago the French school of landscape was without a rival. 
Rousseau, Daubigny, Jules Dupré, Troyon, Corot, Diaz, Millet, were 
all alive, and had imported into their school an individuality it had 
never known before. But they died in strangely rapid succession. 
Some died in fulness of years, some in the prime of life or but 
little beyond it, and they left their country without a single land- 
scape painter who could boast at once a personal, independent 
way of looking at nature, and any unusual faculty for recording 
his impressions. The two best landscapes at the Salon are pro- 
bably the “ Paris from Meudon,” of M. Guillemet, and the ‘“ Pont 
de l’Estacade”’ of M. Casile; I say probably, because in such a 
mass of things some small, unconsidered canvas may lurk un- 
noticed even by the most careful eye that time may select for its 
médaille ’honneur. Some years ago, M. Casile painted a “ Paris 
from the Trocadéro,” which had as fine a sky and as fine a sense 
of atmosphere as one could wish to see; his present picture is 
searcely so good as that, but it is too good to be easily picked to 
pieces. M. Guillemet paints colour rather than air. His “ Paris 
from Meudon” is hard and clear cut as a bas-relief, but its blues 
and greens are in harmony, and its lines coherent. A better 
picture than either of these is Mr. Mesdag’s “ Le long des cétes 
de Hollande,” but its author is not French. He is Dutch, and 
in the Salon catalogue he is entered as a pupil of Mr. Alma 
Tadema. When the connoisseurs of the future begin to quarrel 
over the lines of descent of our modern art, it will puzzle them to 
trace the connection between the two; and from internal evidence 
they will, if they be like their forerunners, deny that it ever 
existed. The best landscape at the Academy, the best landscape 
pure and simple of the year, is Mr. Hook’s “ The Stream” ; which 
has been bought by the Chantrey trustees. A year or two ago, 
Mr. Hook seemed to be losing his colour. His seas became colder, 
his skies greyer, his foam flakes whiter ; his work as a whole was 
becoming chalky and chilly, and we grew afraid that the peculiar 
combination of gorgeous tints with a freshness that smacked of 
the brine, for which he had the exclusive receipt, would be seen no 
more. But the pictures of last year and still more those now at 
Burlington House, have dispelled our misgivings. They are not 
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so forceful in colour, indeed, as those of twenty years ago, but they 
are warm, transparent, and harmonious both in line and hue, 
while three, at least, show a balanced conception to which Mr. 
Hook has often been indifferent. After Mr. Hook’s pictures there 
is no better landscape at the Academy than Mr. David Murray’s 
“Last Leaves.” It is well arranged, brilliant and clear in colour, 
and graceful in line. Mr. MeWhirter’s “ Track of the Hurricane” 
is powerful in its way, but too conventional to be quite satisfactory, 
and the same may be said of Mr. Herkomer’s ‘“ Found.” 

It is, however, among the painters of sea that we find the most 
original workers of our English school. Mr. Hook is their doyen, 
although his best thing this summer has no salt water in it, and 
after him comes Mr. Henry Moore, whose chief contribution, ‘‘ The 
Newhaven Packet,” shows his art at its very best. To my mind, 
the most characteristic look of the sea has never been grasped 
and realized so thoroughly as by Mr. Moore. He paints the 
“‘ great deep.”” Beneath the rise and fall of his waves we seem to 
get hints of the still, measureless mass of water that lies so heavily 
over two-thirds of the world. The contrasts of reflecting with 
absorbing surfaces, of spray breaking in the sun with the dark 
rolling hollows, which seem like windows to admit our eyes into the 
depths below, are felt and rendered with unique truth, and yet 
his work is full of personality. It is by no means a procés verbal, 
admitting all accidents, helpful or otherwise. In this Channel 
picture sky and sea are welded into one fine impression of wind and 
water, and the labouring steamboat appears to struggle across 
between two kindred forces that threaten to meet and crush her. 
On the other hand it is difficult to forecast what Mr. Brett’s place in 
the future may be, because it depends so much on the durability of 
his pictures. His individuality is so robust and his art so true 
within its own limitations, that his work is sure to be prized so 
long as it truly represents his thought. But his pictures will not 
keep their beauty under layers of dirt and through periodical 
searifications. Mr. Colin Hunter’s most ambitious picture is 
not sea this year, but the racing water of Niagara just before it 
plunges into the gulf. So far as I know, the capricious vagaries 
of a great mass of water let loose have never been so faithfully 
painted before. Floods have been often done, but from their 
nature they have been done mostly from memory. Mr. Peter 
Graham’s “ Spates in the Highlands” no doubt sat for him, but 
they were babies to Niagara. On the whole, this is a remarkable 
picture. It is good in colour, the sky is fine, and there is more air 
than Mr. Hunter sometimes gives us; while the long blue wave, 
like a stationary “‘ bore,” that runs diagonally across the canvas, 
gives an idea of permanency to the rush of water that is very 
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telling. Mr. Hunter sat painting for three weeks among these 
rapids, and they have the obvious truth of form and motion that 
we should thence expect. In “ Fledglings,’” by Mr. Hamilton 
Macallum, there seems to be good colour and painting of light and 
air, but its position makes a sure verdict impossible. In conclusion, 
I may say a word for Mr. Joseph Henderson’s “Jura, from 
Kintyre,” a seascape in which a restricted palette is used with 
much success. 

The system I have followed in this review of the two chief 
picture exhibitions of the year has one drawback: it leaves no place 
for those completely original painters who stand apart, like solitary 
rocks, from the general archipelago of their school. M. Henner, 
who sends two delightful studies of tone to the Salon, is one of 
these ; M. Uhde, the young Saxon and pupil of Munkacsy, who 
paints at Munich, is another; his ‘‘ Christ Blessing Little Children” 
has one or two passages which, for homely pathos, it would be 
impossible to excel; M. Friese, a young Berliner, is a third; he 
paints a lion as well as Barye modelled him, and that is saying all 
that can be said. Mr. Whistler, Mr. Gustave Moreau, and Mr. 
Burne Jones are members of the same class, but they send nothing 
that is new to any of the shows to which I have here confined 
myself. 

Neither have I said anything about sculpture. In that art we 
cannot pretend to compete, as a school, with our neighbours, 
although we may point to one or two, perhaps three, men who 
need fear comparison with none. My object has been to bring 
those works together between which fruitful comparison was 
possible, and I have endeavoured to show, as well as my space 
and my powers of expression would allow, that although our artists 
may learn much from their Continental rivals, they already possess 
in no slight degree the great secrets of vital art, namely, sincerity, 
the doing of a thing because feeling impels one to it, and forget- 
fulness of self. It is to these qualities, added to a technical 
equipment which yearly becomes more complete, that they owe 
their primacy in that art in which success is rarest, I mean in 
portraiture, including that branch of portraiture which deals with 
the face of the world herself. 


ARMSTRONG. 


A SEAT {N THE HOUSE. 


A.—Now, let us go. Sorry to have kept you waiting. 

B.—Who was your friend ? 

A.—A Deputation from London. 

B.—A Deputation! I saw only one person. 

A.—He was the Deputation. Man of action as he evidently is, 
he undertook to speak for his colleagues, and has taken a long 
railway journey to ask me to do—what do you think ? 

B.—Be Chairman of the Honest Broker Company (Limited) ? 

A.—No; but to contest one of the Metropolitan Boroughs in the 
Conservative interest. 

B.—And you—— 

A.—Told him nothing on earth would induce me to do so. 

B.—You are incorrigible. You have the ball at your feet and 
you push it aside. 

A.—What ball? My country? 

B.—Now, don’t be so confoundedly virtuous. 

A,—I know it’s ill-bred to be so peculiar, but if a man thinks 
that what we are mostly suffering from is a lack of public virtue, 
he ought perhaps to try to be more virtuous than his neighbours, 
even at the risk of being thought offensive. 

B.—But does a man cease to have any public virtue because he 
enters the House of Commons ? 

A.—I must distinguish. As far as I can perceive, he has his 
choice of losing his virtue, or maintaining his insignificance. 

B.—And you object to being insignificant ? 

A.—Not in the least; and that is why I have no desire to go 
into the House of Commons. No one is of any consequence in 
these days, unless he be in Parliament. If, therefore, I were 
Eno’s Fruit Salt, or the Pill of the Period, I would get into the 
House as quickly as possible, and instead of plunging into this 
blue-bell wood with you, I should now be making myself agreeable 
to the Deputation, whose retiring dog-cart wheels I still can 
hear. 

B.—True. But propound the distinction you promised me. 

A.—It is this. There are a certain number of Members of 
Parliament who are not devoid of public virtue, and they mostly 
sit on the Conservative side. I suspect there will not be many of 
them in the next Parliament. They are country squires, thoroughly 
honest men, lovers of their country, modest, truthful, disinterested, 
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the backbone of the Stupid Party. But they never speak, unless 
they have something to say, and not always then; and they rarely 
have anything to say. 

B.—And their lot in life does not attract you ? 

A.—Their Parliamentary lot in life does not attract me. One 
can remain insignificant, at less cost. A round of public dinners 
and a constant attendance at an exceedingly dull and not always 
decorous debating society, allure me as little as the Paradise in 
which congregations never part and sermons never end. Besides, 
the Deputation did not urge me, any more than other deputations 
have done, to enter the House of Commons in order to swell the 
ranks of the silent. They want what is called a speaker, an active 
combatant, a debater, and that sort of thing. 

B.—And you would be that. 

A.—Piano, piano. No man knows whether the House of Com- 
mons will listen to him until he has addressed it. It may no 
onger be a fastidious, but it is still a whimsical assembly. 

B.—Oh, but you would get a hearing. 

A.—But I don’t want a hearing—at least, not there; and it is 
only in order that he may be perpetually heard, that these Depu- 
tations want a man to consent to stand. Now, I tell you plainly 
that it is public speaking, the gift of what is called oratory, that 
has brought England to its present unprosperous and contemptible 
position. We have talked ourselves into impotence, and wrangled 
ourselves into want of purpose. If I had the gift which popular 
rumour so readily ascribes to a man, I would bite out my tongue 
rather than use it as one is expected to use it in these days. 

B.—But think of the delight of flaying Gladstone alive! 

A.—One would be glad to be the humble agent of a Divine 
Nemesis, were such possible. But all the orators that ever lived 
would only succeed in irritating him, and there are plenty who do 
that already. They would utterly fail to convince him of the error 
of his ways, or to persuade his followers not to prefer the use he is 
to them to the interests of their country. A man to whom words 
are things, and things nothing, and who can be as oratorically 
indignant when he is wrong as when he is right, is not a person to 
be crushed. You may be his match, by being equally indifferent 
to everything but personal victory; but to be more than his 
match, is impossible. There would then be only two “‘ magnificent” 
orators instead of one; but the country would be no better off, and 
the Empire would be no stronger. 

B.—So your distinction is this : you think the choice lies between 
silent virtue and selfish notoriety ? 

A.—I do, as far as the !!ouse of Commons is concerned. Look 
at Sir Stafford Northcote. No one can say that he is insig- 
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nificant. But then, you must remember, he acquired a position 
in the House of Commons in days different from these, and one 
constantly hears it said that he is not a perfectly satisfactory 
Leader of Opposition. Yet analyse frankly what that means. 
I grant you he is not the right man in the right place; but it is 
the place that is wrong, not he. What quality is it Sir Stafford 
lacks? Does he lack experience? Is he deficient in knowledge 
of Parliamentary precedents? Is it not the fact that no man in 
the House of Commons knows more, and few so much, of the 
history of legislation during the last forty years? Will anyone 
say he is not industrious, sedulous in attention, logical in argu- 
ment, and able to say everything he wants to say? What, then, 
is his defect? His defect is that he cannot say a rude or doa 
sharp thing ; that he cannot snatch an unfair advantage ; that he 
cannot bring himself to tell a humbug that he is a humbug, or a 
cheat that he is cheating; in a word, that he cannot help being 
a gentleman. It is a serious defect, that; second only, if even 
second, to being virtuous. 

B.—Yes, but are you not too fastidious? A bad workman 
quarrels with his tools; and a bad politician quarrels with the 
Parliament of his time. You must take your age as you find it. 
A gentleman may fight a bargee, and thrash him, and yet remain a 
gentleman; and an honest man may castigate a scoundrel without 
forfeiting his own probity. 

A.—True enough; and when Lord Randolph Churchill lashes 
the Prime Minister I am delighted, and should be only too well 
pleased if he scourged him with scorpions. No punishment could 
be too severe for such an offender against his country. I can fancy 
a man, if he had the chance, eagerly rushing off to the House of 
Commons this very moment, and delivering his whole soul in a 
speech of half an hour, with Mr. Gladstone opposite him during 
the operation, and then coming away and never seeing the House 
of Commons again. But he would do it for his own gratification, 
not for any good that would result from it. Can you not hear the 
reply ?—in which the Prime Minister would express his astonish- 
ment, he would almost say his bewilderment, that so young a 
member of that House, &c. &e. &e. It is the uselessness of all 
oratory upon the subject that makes so many men wish to see the 
Prime Minister punished upon Tower Hill. 

B.—But what did you say to the Deputation ? 

A.—I told him that when the post of executioner was lately 
vacant, there were innumerable applications from persons anxious 
to fill it, but that we did not all aspire to be Parliamentary 
Marwoods. 

B.—You make so many epigrams, it is difficult to argue with 
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you. But has it never occurred to you that a Seat in the House is 
a living illustration of the shrewd saying of Bacon, ‘‘ Fame is the 
wise man’s means”? Not only is it that things said in the House 
resound more than things said out of it, unless the things said out 
of it happen to be said by one who is already conspicuous within 
it; but everything said or done by a conspicuous Member of 
Parliament acquires a notoriety, and an interest, impossible of ac- 
quisition by ordinary mortals. 

A.—Well, draw and apply your moral. Or, shall I draw it for 
you? For I am just as conscious of the truth of what you say as 
you can possibly be. Believe me, I know all about it. Nonsense 
in the House is infinitely more valuable than sense outside it; 
ignorance on the Treasury or Front Opposition Bench is learning 
itself compared with erudition in Pall Mall; and folly of the 
most fatuous description in a Cabinet is wisdom panoplied, com- 
pared with the unheeded sagacity that wanders in a country 
lane and occasionally asks to be heard in a modest volume. Shall 
I then join the fools, the charlatans, and the impostors? Mr. 
Gladstone’s disquisitions on Homer are worthless, and his trans- 
lations of English hymns into Italian are to laugh at by anyone 
who knows both languages! Yet, like the British drum, they 
have gone the round of the world. His very prose style is 
worthy of a barbarian of the Lower Empire. If Mr. Chamberlain 
were to publish a volume of poems, no doubt they would be utter 
rubbish, far worse even than Lord Sherbrooke’s, but imagine how 
they would sell! and if Sir William Harcourt would only con- 
descend to write a work upon the origin and end of all things, we 
should all have to read, and many of us would have to extol it. 
Yes, the House of Commons is the best advertising medium in 
London. But advertising on so gigantic a scale is the expedient 
of quacks; and, mark my words! before long the English People 
will be represented almost exclusively by men who want a valuable 
hoarding as cheap as the Corrupt Practices Act have made it. 
La muraille est le papier de la canaille, was said long ago. The 
House of Commons is the Placard of the Future. 

B.—But if there is so little public virtue in the House of 
Commons, save coupled with insignificance, why not try to enter it 
in order to set a better example. 

A.—Because, my dear fellow, I distrust my own public virtue, 
when I observe the way the public virtue of so many other men 
has gone. When I was young, I knew a man who was rather 
stupid, but exceedingly industrious and very rich. So he got into 
the House of Commons, and has been there ever since. I say he 
was stupid, but he was as honest as the day. Is he honest now? 
You shall judge. He has had much to do with our National Defences, 
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and is as responsible almost as anyone for their present condition. 
Why has he remained a silent accomplice in their inefficiency ? 
Because, if he had made himself disagreeable, he would have been 
bundled out of his post, and would never have got that Peerage 
which, thanks te their miserable condition, is now awaiting him. 
He was a man born to be insignificant, but to be thoroughly 
honest. Has he remained honest? At any rate, he has not 
remained insignificant. One likes to flatter oneself that one would 
be the one incorruptible person. But it is as well not to expose 
one’s virtue to too severe a test, and I have already explained that 
no one presses me to go into the House of Commons in order to 
be a ‘dumb dog.” Which is it to be? Insignificant, corrupted, 
or grotesque ? Those are the three courses possible. Not to be 
insignificant, and yet to be virtuous, in the House of Commons, 
is to wear a cap and bells, and be the Fool of a frivolous and 
self-satisfied Parliament. I prefer to be the fool i’ the forest. 

B.—But you cannot say, for instance, that Gladstone is gro- 
tesque, or that Disraeli was grotesque, and a mere wearer of 
motley. 

A.—tThere is much in the career of Disraeli, the earlier part of 
his career, that no man who is enamoured of public virtue can 
admire or defend. He made some amends by the patriotism of his 
declining years for the mere personal ambition of his early man- 
hood. Had he been virtuous and patriotic from the first, he would 
never have been heard of. As for Gladstone, I would not have 
his career a gift. To a man with vulgar ambition, it must be 
most attractive. To a man with a spark of patriotism, it is re- 
pugnant and repellent beyond words. Than be such a man, and 
have such a career, better that a millstone were tied round your 
neck, and you were drowned in the depths of the sea. 

B.—You won’t find many men to agree with you in that. 

A.—No; because men have become demoralized, their con- 
sciences corrupted, and their feelings of patriotism blunted, 
by that perpetual Gladiatorial show, the House of Commons. 
Panem et circenses! We, too, have them in the shape of eloquent 
speeches and Budgets framed to catch votes. Yet everybody 
thinks it the most natural thing in the world, takes it as a 
matter of course, and is highly diverted and gratified by the 
spectacle. Yet this passion for the Amphitheatre, for the Retiarius 
and the Secutor, is just as dangerous, and of just as evil omen, in 
England as in Rome. Do you suppose, because we use fine phrases 
and call it freedom of debate, representation of the people, mag- 
nificent perorations, and so forth, that we alter the thing? I 
admire the abilities and the courage of Lord Randolph Churchill 
immensely. But what is it in him the public at large admire ? 
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They admire the matchless Toreador who waves red rags and has 
fizzing javelins for that famous but dazed and blundering animal, 
the Prime Minister. We are, of course, infinitely superior to the 
Spaniards ; but we have our bull-fights all the same. 

B.—I can see, by your description, that you would yourself 
enjoy the fray. Why, then, be so angry because you are asked to 
be a Matador? It must be awfully good fun. 

A.—It would be no fun, to me at least, to see my country perish- 
ing, while I was merely teasing and tormenting one of its enemies. 
Fun, indeed! England, were it to find voice, might well say, 
“What is sport to you, is death to me.” Every fresh burst of 
eloquence from the Prime Minister is only another nail in his 
country’s coffin. Just ask yourself what would have happened, 
had a Sovereign conducted the affairs of his subjects, and brought. 
them to such a pass as Mr. Gladstone has brought ours. He 
would certainly have lost his Throne, and possibly his head. What 
will Mr. Gladstone lose ? One more eloquent speech will atone for 
all. There’s a system of Government for you! There’s a Con- 
‘stitution! Words, words, words! while Egypt is turned into chaos 
and the Soudan into a pandemonium; while Russia marches on 
towards India, and mocks you while she does so; while every 
Great Power in turn exacts from us apologies and surrenders, and 
gets them; and no one is punished for these things, but all we get 
is still words, words, words, and ever more words. And if anyone 
ventures to treat the main author of our misfortunes as a great 
criminal, the criminal forthwith mounts the judgment seat, and 
treats his accuser as himself the culprit. Whenever Mr. Gladstone 
is tried by the Nation, I will willingly serve on that jury. But I 
have no desire to figure in a travesty of justice, in which the 
offender, by giving himself airs of superior virtue, obtains a series 
of brilliant acquittals. 

B.—Then what do you propose? For we must have a Govern- 
ment, a Constitution, and Constitutional machinery, of some 
kind ! 

A.—Quite so; and if you think I love tyranny, or even what is 
called personal government, you are greatly mistaken. I hate 
tyranny from the bottom of my heart, and love liberty better than 
anything in the world, except order, duty, patriotism, safety, and 
honour. We still are orderly; but we have lost all sense of duty 
and patriotism, and we are beginning to find out that, in the 
absence of those qualities, safety will not last long. Let us have a 
Parliament by all means; but it must be a Parliament, and not 
pretend to be a Government, which a Parliament, by the eternal 
nature of things, can never by any possibility be. Parliament can 
talk, but it cannot act. At least, it cannot act consistently, con- 
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tinuously, and, therefore, efficiently. The utmost it can do, in 
the way of action, is to destroy, and to undo to-morrow what it 
did yesterday. Representation of the people is absolutely indis- 
pensable to good, just, and even tolerable government. But the 
utmost the Representatives of the People, as Representatives of the 
People, can do with safety or wisdom, is to determine internal and 
domestic policy, and to vote, or withhold, Supplies for the Army 
and the Navy, as the practical exponents of Foreign Policy. The 
power of the purse, which ought always to be in the hands of 
the chosen Representatives of the People, is ample guarantee and 
protection against the Crown pursuing a policy hostile to the 
interests, or repugnant to the sentiments, of the nation. Of 
course, absolute frankness must be practised by the Executive, 
which would take Parliament entirely into its confidence as to 
what it was doing and meditating. Then you would have a con- 
sistent and continuous, therefore fruitful and forcible Foreign 
Policy, and an Army and a Navy adequate to support that policy. 
What do you have now? No policy at all; a sham army, and 
a disorganized navy. For six years, the Executive strove to be 
on excellent terms with Germany and Austria. Then, that ceased ; 
and for the last five years, the Executive has striven to alienate 
Germany and Austria, and to propitiate France and Russia. The 
result is we have alienated and offended them all. It was sure 
to be so. How could it be otherwise? Twice two are still four, 
in spite of Parliamentary Government. Only a community of fools 
or fribbles, hopelessly blinded by satisfaction with its Constitu- 
tional machinery, could have acted as England has acted during 
the last six years. By Party Government, in other words, by the 
House of Commons, we have deliberately made all the enemies we 
possibly could, and brought about our absolute isolation. 

B.—Then why not go into the House of Commons and say all 
this ? 

A.—As well dine with a man, and tell him he has a bad cook. 
As well make love to a woman, and tell her she has got a squint. 
One does not enter the House of Commons to tell it that it is an 
incapable and mischievous Assembly. Holding that opinion, and 
intending to express it, one remains outside. But even supposing 
this difficulty could be got over, how is a man to get into the 
House to begin with, if he holds these opinions, and does not pro- 
pose to conceal them? Where is the constituency that would 
elect him? Just consider what sort of address such a man would 
issue. I made a rough sketch of such a document the other day, 
for my own amusement. Would you like to hear it ? 

B.—Very much. 

A.—Here it is. 
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To tHE Exectors or THE Drvision oF 
Gentlemen, 

You have done me the honour to ask me to contest your 
Division in the Conservative interest. I have not the smallest 
desire to go into the House of Commons; indeed I would much 
rather not do so. But if you still wish it, and return me, I 
will. 

I shall have several opportunities of addressing you, and laying 
before you my ideas upon Imperial and domestic policy. Mean- 
while I will indicate these with brevity and frankness. 

I cannot concern myself with what are called the local interests 
of your town, which ought to be able to take care of them for 
itself. If you elect me as your Representative, I shall regard 
myself as a trustee for the entire community, and shall not prefer 
your interests, indeed I shall subordinate them, to the general 
welfare of the State. 

I have now for some years made a study of politics, and must, 
therefore, act upon such conclusions as have gradually forced 
themselves upon me. I am not infallible, any more than my 
neighbours; but I intend to be honest, and can, therefore, act 
only according to my lights. 

I believe you have been accustomed to be complimented upon 
your patriotism and your wisdom. I am sorry to say I do not 
entertain a very high opinion of either. You are not wise, for you 
have not sufficient leisure to become so; and you are not par- 
ticularly patriotic, because you are engaged in a struggle, either for 
existence, for comfort, or for wealth, which makes you lose sight 
too frequently of the necessities and glory of your country. Those 
of you who are brewers, or interested in the malt trade, object to 
an increase of the impost on beer more than to anything else in the 
world. Those who pay income-tax measure the wisdom and virtue 
of a Government by the figure at which it is placed. I cannot 
trouble myself about such matters, except to see that everybody is 
equitably taxed, and that taxation is high enough to secure the 
safety and honour of the Empire. It seems to me that a con- 
siderable increase of taxation will be necessary in order to restore 
the Army and Navy to a proper state of efficiency, and to convince 
the world that England in future intends neither to be robbed nor 
to be insulted. I think—— 

A.—But surely that is enough. 

B.—More than enough. I doubt if you would be elected, after 
issuing such an address. 

A.—There you are! Did I not tell youso? In order to have 
a Seat in the House a man must begin by concealing his opinions. 
That is a nice beginning. He must cog, and flatter, and lie—and 
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then he is in a position to represent his country. No wonder 
that a House so elected finds Mr. Gladstone’s dodges and equivo- 
cations only marvels of subtlety, which, in its heart of hearts, it 
admires rather than reprehends. No wonder that he is what he is 
—the type of his Time. He has carried to a pitch of perfection 
that will never be excelled the art of government by—well, let us 
say, emotional and misleading language. 

B.—You are a male Cassandra, and apparently there is no hope 
for us. But it is rather a bore, I should think, to live in an age 
in which public life is denied to men who are supposed to be com- 
petent for and to have some taste for it. 

A.—It is never a bore to be alive. Politics, indeed! They 
are too much with us late and soon. People see so much about 
politics in the daily papers that they end by thinking them the 
most important and interesting, if not the only important and 
interesting, thing in the world. The age must have lost all 
accuracy of vision, all sense of proportion, to cherish such a notion. 
Look round. In the distance, a man is driving a furrow through 
his fallows. Nearer at hand, the shepherd and his mates are 
branding the lambs and cutting off their little tails. I declare to 
you that, as far as dignity and usefulness go, a woman nursing 
her child, a cottage housewife scrubbing her furniture and ar- 
ranging wild flowers brought home by the children from school, in 
her unewsthetic jugs, Hodge thatching, or Stiggins cleaning out 
that dyke, far surpass “‘a Seat in the House.” They, at least, do 
the world’s work, work that is needed, work that is useful 
and honourable. What does Mr. Chamberlain do? He advances 
Mr. Chamberlain; and Mr. Chamberlain is neither better nor 
worse than the ruck of his fellows in the Senate of self-assertion. 

B.—But I presume you don’t intend to take to hedging and 
ditching, securing lambs against the perils of the future, driving 
ploughs, or nursing babies ? 

A.—Hardly. But, must I therefore vie with Cleon and out- 
bellow Boanerges? Forgive me! You said I am incorrigible, and 
Iam. I have vulgar tastes, and I prefer a lane to a street, a 
cottage to a palace, some poor verses to the most magnificent 
speeches. We have {talked of the public service a man can 
render by going into the House of Commons; and we have found 
how much that is. Then let us all please ourselves, pursue our 
own fancy, and fulfil our own ideals. The letters M.P. have 
neither charm nor awe for me. I have known too many persons 
who append the sacred initials. I am all wrong, of course, as 
everybody takes pains to assure me; and if, as you say, I make 
epigrams, I am defending myself against reproaches. I would 
sooner have written one of Wordsworth’s best sonnets, one of 
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Shelley’s best lyrics, one of Byron’s best stanzas, than be all the 
Prime Ministers that ever lived. Some people prefer loud cheers. 
Others prefer peace and quietness. Loud cheers! I have heard 
them, and they always depressme. They are rarely obtained, save 
by the sacrifice either of sense or of conscience. At the same time 
it is a matter of taste. I suppose Mr. Gladstone revels in them. 
People who have long been upon the stage invariably do, in fact, 
cannot live without them, and, like a decaying tenor, force the 
note in order to evoke them. 

B.—But all men like praise and sympathy. 

A.—So they do; but there is praise and praise, and sympathy 
and sympathy. Who wants the praise of a mob? Who wants 
the sympathy of electioneering agents ? 

B.—Yet you once thought differently. 

A.—I did not think at all, but let others think for me. Most 
men think vicariously all the days of their life. Happy he who 
at last begins to think for himself. We come naked into a world 
of conventions, with which we are speedily clothed, and we wear 
them as the dead wear winding-sheets. They are not easily cast 
off. A resurrection of the mind, indeed of the whole nature, is 
necessary for that. I think an Englishman may be pardoned who 
does not find out all at once that our “ Glorious Constitution” is 
the worst in the world, and who takes a little time to perceive that 
the Assembly which is associated with the names of Chatham and 
Pitt, is neither the Palace of Truth nor the Temple of Fame. 

B.—Then you are resolved ? 

A.—Resolved. There are two reasons in this world for doing 
anything : to add to the happiness of others, or to add to one’s 
own. Many men,I am sure, go into the House with the first 
object, but I doubt if they achieve it. Far more go into it for 
the sake of acquiring such happiness as they are themselves 
capable of enjoying. This “ paradise of wildernesses” would give 
them none. But if life be one long delight, if the seasons be 
one’s sisters, and night and the stars share with one incommu- 
nicable secrets, I think a man would neither see life steadily, nor 
see it whole, who, duty not compelling, surrendered these things 
for “‘a Seat in the House.” 

B.—Have the last word and welcome. See! there’s a tremen- 
dous shower coming—let’s bolt for it. 

A.—Bolt, if you will. I {will hear what music it makes upon 
the leaves. 


Aurrep AUSTIN. 
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VER TENEBROSUM: 
SONNETS OF MARCH AND APRIL, 1885. 


[We have much pleasure in publishing the following sonnets, the 
work, we have reason to believe, of a young author. We feel little 
doubt that our readers will recognize in them the two qualities 
most requisite to all genuine poetry, manly imagination and mu- 
sical diction. For ourselves, we think that not the least proof of 
their poetical power is the fact that they give, in a manner which 
would be impossible to prose, articulate expression to feelings of 
shame, distress, and indignation which, we hope, are shared by 
all classes in the country, and which we believe to be without 
parallel, at any rate, in the present century.—Eprrors N. R.] 


I. 
Tue SoupANEsE. 
They wrong’d not us, nor sought ’gainst us to wage 
The bitter battle. On their God they cried 
For succour, deeming justice to abide 
In heaven, if banish’d from earth’s vicinage. 
And when they rose with a gall’d lion’s rage, 
We, on the captor's, keeper’s, tamer’s side, 
We, with the alien tyranny allied, 
We bade them back to their Egyptian cage. 

Scarce knew they who we were! A wind of blight 
From the mysterious far north-west we came. 
Our greatness now their veriest babes have learn’d, 
Where, in wild desert homes, by day, by night, 
Thousands that weep their warriors unreturn’d, 
O England, O my country, curse thy name ! 


Il. 
HAsHEEN. 

“Of British arms, another victory !” 
Triumphant words, through all the land’s length sped. 
Triumphant words, but, being interpreted, 

Words of ill sound, woful as words can be. 
Another carnage by the drear Red Sea— 
Another efflux of a sea more red! 
Another bruising of the hapless head 
Of a wrong’d people yearning to be free. 
Another blot on her great name, who stands 
Confounded, left intolerably alone 
With the dilating spectre of her own 
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Dark sin, uprisen from yonder spectral sands : 
Penitent more than to herself is known ; 
England, appall’d by her own crimson hands. 


Tae Eneutsh Deap. 

Give honour to our heroes fall’n, how ill 

Soe’er the cause that bade them forth to die. 

Honour to him, the untimely struck, whom high 
In place, more high in hope, ’twas fate’s harsh will 
With tedious pain unsplendidly to kill. 

Honour to him, doom’d splendidly to die, 

Child of the city whose foster-child am I, 
Who, hotly leading up the ensanguin’d hill 
His charging thousand, fell without a word— 

Fell, but shall fall not from our memory. 
Also for them let honour’s voice be heard 

Who nameless sleep, while dull time covereth 
With no illustrious shade of laurel tree, 

But with the poppy alone, their deeds and death. 


IV. 
GorDON. 
Idle although our homage be and vain, 
Who loudly through the door of silence press 
And vie in zeal to crown death’s nakedness, 
Not therefore shall melodious lips refrain 
Thy praises, gentlest warrior without stain, 
Denied the happy garland of success, 
Foil’d by dark fate, but glorious none the less, 
Greatest of losers, on the lone peak slain 
Of Alp-like virtue. Not to-day, and not 
To-morrow, shall thy spirit’s splendour be 
Oblivion’s victim ; but when God shall find 
All human grandeur among men forgot, 
Then only shall the world, grown old and blind, 
Cease, in her dotage, to remember Thee. 


Vv. 
Gorpon (concluded). 
Arab, Egyptian, English—by the sword 
Cloven, or pierced with spears, or bullet-mown— 
In equal fate they sleep: their dust is grown 
A portion of the fiery sands abhorred. 
And thou, what hast thou, hero, for reward, 
Thou, England’s glory and her shame? O’erthrown 
Thou liest, unburied, or with grave unknown 
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As his to whom on Nebo’s height the Lord 
Showed all the land of Gilead, unto Dan ; 
Judah sea-fringed ; Manasseh and Ephraim ; 
And Jericho palmy, to where Zoar lay ; 
And in a valley of Moab buried him, 
Over against Beth-Peor, but no man 
Knows of his sepulchre unto this day. 


VI. 
Tue True Patriotism. 

The ever-lustrous name of patriot 

To no man be denied because he saw 

Where in his country’s wholeness lay the flaw, 
Where, on her whiteness, the unseemly blot. 
England! thy loyal sons condemn thee.—What ! 

Shall we be meek who from thine own breasts draw 

Our fierceness ? Not ev’n thou shalt overawe 
Us thy proud children no-wise basely got. 
Be this the measure of our loyalty— 

To feel thee noble and weep thy lapse the more. 
This truth by thy true servants is confess’d— 

Thy sins, who love thee most, do most deplore. 
Know thou thy faithful! Best they honour thee 

Who honour in thee only what is best. 


Vil. 
RESTORED ALLEGIANCE. 
Dark is thy trespass, deep be thy remorse, 

O England! Fittingly thine own feet bleed, 

Submissive to the purblind guides that lead 
Thy weary steps along this rugged course. 

Yet . . . when I glance abroad, and track the source 

More selfish far, of other nations’ deed, 

And mark their tortuous craft, their jealous oun, 
Their serpent-wisdom or mere soulless force, 
Homeward returns my vagrant fealty, 

Crying, ‘“‘O England, shouldst thou one day fall, 
Shatter’d in ruins by some Titan foe, 

Justice were thenceforth weaker throughout all 
The world, and Truth less passionately free, 

And God the poorer for thine overthrow.” 


Tae Luminary. 
A skilful leech, so long as we were whole : 
Who scann’d the nation’s every outward part, 
But ah! misheard the beating of its heart. 
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Sire of huge sorrows, yet erect of soul. 
Swift rider with calamity for goal, 
Who, overtasking his equestrian art, 
Unstall’d a steed full willing for the start, 
But wondrous hard to curb or to control. 
Sometimes we thought he led the people forth : 
Anon he seemed to follow where they flew : 
Lord of the golden tongue and smiting eyes; 
Great out of season, and untimely wise : 
A man whose virtue, genius, grandeur, worth, 
Wrought deadlier ill than ages can undo. 


IX. 
Tue Comet’s Tarn. 


why,” says one, ‘‘ reserve your total gall 
For him? or why, if bow must needs be bent, 
At this sole target be your quiver spent ? 
The Government !—his lusty henchmen tall— 
On these some leavings of your thunder fall! ” 
The Government! He was the Government, 
They—minor modes of that supreme intent, 
And mere degrees of him who summ’d them all. 


Blame these as well, who flauntingly and high 

Have still through fair and foul his standard borne ? 
With all my heart! The cup is not yet dry, 

Not yet quite emptied and rinsed out the horn: 
To these desertful, let me not deny 

At least the dregs and sediment of scorn. 


ForriagN MENACE. 


I marvel that this land, whereof I claim 
The glory of sonship—for it was erewhile 
A glory to be sprung of Britain’s isle, 
Though now it well-nigh more resembles shame— 
I marvel that this land with heart so tame 
Can brook the northern insolence and guile. 
But most it angers me, to think how vile 
Art thou, how base, from whom the insult came, 
Unwieldy laggard, many an age behind 
Thy sister Powers, in brain and conscience both ; 
In recognition of man’s widening mind 
And flexile adaptation to its growth : 
Brute bulk, that bearest on thy back, half loth, 
One wretched man, most pitied of mankind. 
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XI. 
HoME-ROOTEDNESS. 


I cannot boast myself cosmopolite : 
I own to “ insularity,” although 
*Tis fall’n from fashion, as full well I know. 
For somehow, being a plain and simple wight, 
I am skin-deep a child of the new light, 
But chiefly am mere Englishman below, 
Of island-fostering ; and can hate a foe ; 
And trust my kin before the Muscovite. 
Whom shall I trust, if not my kin? And whom 
Account so near in natural bonds as these 
Born of my mother England’s mighty womb, 
Nursed on my mother England’s mighty knees, 
And lull’d as I was lull’d in glory and gloom 
With cradle-song of her protecting seas ? 


XII. 
Our Eastern TREASURE. 


In cobwebb’d corners dusty and dim I hear 
A thin voice pipingly revived of late, 
Which saith our India is a cumbrous weight, 
An idle decoration, bought too dear. 
The wiser world contemns not gorgeous gear : 
Just pride is no mean factor in a State ; 
The sense of greatness keeps a nation great ; 
And mighty they who mighty can appear. 
It may be that if hands of greed could steal 
From England’s grasp the envied orient prize, 
This tide of gold would flood her still as now: 
But were she the same England, made to feel 
A brightness gone from out those starry eyes, 
A splendour from that constellated brow ? 


XIII. 
Reported Concessions. 

So we must palter, falter, cringe and shrink, 
And when the bully threatens, crouch or fly.— 
There are who tell me with a shuddering eye 

That war’s red cup is Satan’s chosen drink. 

Who shall gainsay them? Verily I do think 
War is as hateful almost, and well-nigh 
As ghastly, as this terrible Peace whereby 

We halt for ever on the crater’s brink 
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And feed the wind with phrases, while we know 
There gapes at hand the infernal precipice 

O’er which a gossamer bridge of words we throw, 
Yet cannot choose but hear from the abyss 
The sulphurous gloom’s unfathomable hiss 

And simmering lava’s subterranean flow. 


XIV. 
NIGHTMARE. 
(Written during apparent imminence of war.) 

In a false dream I saw the Foe prevail. 

The war was ended; the last smoke had rolled 

Away: and we, erewhile the strong and bold, 
Stood broken, humbled, withered, weak and pale, 
And moan’d, ‘‘ Our greatness is become a tale 

To tell our children’s babes when we are old. 

They shall put by their playthings to be told 
How England once, before the years of bale, 

Throned above trembling, puissant, grandiose, calm, 

Held Asia’s richest jewel in her palm ; 
And with unnumber’d isles barbaric she 

The broad hem of her glistering robe impearl’d : 

Then when she wound her arms about the world, 
And had for vassal the obsequious sea.” 


XV. 
Last Worp: to THE CoLONIES. 

Brothers beyond the Atlantic’s loud expanse ; 

And you that rear the innumerable fleece 

Far southward ’mid the ocean named of peace ; 
Britons that past the Indian wave advance 
Our name and spirit and world-predominance ; 

And you our kin that reap the earth’s increase 

Where crawls that long-back’d mountain till it cease 
Crown’d with the headland of bright esperance :— 
Remote compatriots wheresoe’er ye dwell, 

By your prompt voices ringing clear and true 
We know that with our England all is well : 

Young is she yet, her world-task but begun ; 
By you we know her safe, and know by you 

Her veins are million but her heart is one. 


Watson. 
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Ir was a saying of Richard Cobden (who certainly had some sort 
of right to speak from experience), that “it takes seven years to 
get an idea into the English mind.” Whatever ‘‘the English mind” 
may be, the statement has at least its justification; firstly, in the 
difficulty of getting the average Englishman to apply himself to 
any careful examination of subjects or proposals not under his 
usual ken ; and, secondly, in the ease whereby he is led, either from 
want of time or will for study, to commit himself to hasty con- 
clusions, of his own or of other people, on topics whereon a little 
expenditure of thought or pains would inevitably have induced him 
to speak entirely differently, or else to hold his peace. 

I am led to this general remark by a careful perusal of Mr. 
Goschen’s interesting address to the Odd Fellows at their Reading 
banquet, since that utterance (with very much of which, however, 
I cordially agree) affords an illustration of my statement all the 
more striking as spoken by a representative far above the ordinary 
average, both of the English man and of the English mind. 

For in that address, admirably calculated as it was to gratify 
his hearers, he took, as the chief point to consider, the subject of 
National Compulsory Insurance, whereof, as he rightly said, the 
atmosphere (and most certainly the Friendly Society atmosphere) 
is full at the present time. He referred to the fact that “ the 
State is now called upon by some to take upon its hands the 
gigantic system of the insurance of the working classes,” and then, 
in order to justify his opposition to any such measure whatever, 
marshalled a number of objections against one special measure, 
the State-Aided Compulsory Insurance introduced into Germany 
by Prince Bismarck, not one of which, however, can with reason 
be adduced against the only proposal of national insurance which, 
so far as I know, has been set forth in England with sufficient 
force and attraction to “ fill the air” in any intelligible sense. 

I mean, of course, that proposal of national compulsory insur- 
ance put forward by myself in the Nineteenth Century for November 
1878, which, as a hopeful means of preventing the pauperism 
exceptionally prevalent in England, attracted so much public 
attention as to lead to the formation of the National Providence 
League, which association has ever since been strenuously busy in 
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promoting throughout the country a knowledge of its principles, 
and in educating public opinion on a subject so vitally important, 
not merely to the interests of our nation as a whole, but to the 
independence, and thereby to the happiness, of its individual 
members. 

The present is a specially opportune moment in which to call 
public attention once again to this pressing matter. Within the 
last fortnight, I rejoice to say, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons has been appointed, which will probably sit twice a week 
till the end of the session, to examine and report upon the ques- 
tion. Though I could wish that a smaller number of those gentle- 
men appointed had not already spoken publicly in a sense adverse 
to the proposals made, I feel certain that it will meet at their 
hands with thoughtful and impartial consideration ; and it is to be 
hoped that the evidence given will clear the ground of many mis- 
apprehensions, and that it will satisfy all persons willing to study 
the question carefully that such a measure as the National Provi- 
dence League advocates, so far from being economically faulty, 
tyrannical, or interfering, will correct one of our gravest economical 
errors, will relieve our whole thrifty population from a needless 
and unprofitable oppression, and will interfere far less violently 
and far more beneficently with popular liberty than the present 
Poor Law Compulsion, which has only the excuse of long and 
hitherto hopeless prescription to justify its continuance for a single 
hour. 

Before proceeding, as my present purpose is, to criticise Mr. 
Goschen’s references to this proposal, and to clear it from allega- 
tions as to its principles and its tendency which, I trust, I shall be 
able to prove plainly unfounded, I may be allowed to touch a very 
important and instructive fact in the history of that controversy to 
which my proposal and its advocacy have given rise. And this 
fact, which should be most carefully appreciated by all candid 
men, whether economists or philanthropists, may be very shortly 
stated. It is that the proposal of national insurance referred to, 
notwithstanding its universally admitted importance, has never yet, 
in either public addresses by any public speaker, or in public con- 
troversy by any public writer, been opposed on its merits; in other 
words, since the proposal was made public, every individual, both 
of the many who have spoken against it, and of the very few still 
more rash persons who have written against it, has given con- 
vineing proof in his speech or writing, that he has either never 
studied or has strangely misapprehended the proposal itself, and 
thus in his own person has justified Cobden’s remark, with which 
I have begun my article, as to the difficulty of getting any new 
idea whatever into the English mind. 
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As this may not only seem, but actually is, a very sweeping state- 
ment, I proceed to justify and establish it by ashort summary. One 
of the first attacks made on the subject was by Sir George Young, ina 
paper read before a Conference convened by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society in May 1879, for the purpose of considering the 
“limits of State-aid and control in industrial insurance.” It was 
impossible for me to attend that meeting, of which I had only 
twenty-four hours’ notice, and none whatever of any intention of 
discussing there my proposal, which the terms of the discussion 
itself excluded, inasmuch as my proposal was one of universal, not 
merely of industrial, insurance; and, as a fundamental principle, 
absolutely deprecated State-aid altogether. And so much further 
was Sir George Young on that occasion from discussing my scheme 
on its merits, that he imputed to it an intention to repeal the Poor 
Laws, a suggestion which I had never made, and took immediate 
means to disavow in the Times of May 10th, 1879. 

Mr. Mundella, the chairman of that Conference, in his remarks 
on the subject, also showed his failure to take in the idea of my 
proposal, by alleging against it the impossibility of “‘ making people 
thrifty by Act of Parliament,” a purpose which my scheme never 
hinted at, and which I have myself always felt and declared to be 
impossible and absurd. 

Later on, another opponent of the proposal, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, following (as many persons have done) this very 
misapprehension of the scheme by Mr. Mundella, committed 
himself (in the discussion, not of my proposal, but of what he 
wrongly assumed my ‘proposal to be) to the enunciation of the 
famous statement that, with regard to self-provision against 
pauperism ‘‘man must be able to stand, but free to fall,” without 
perceiving that my suggestion, while not necessarily contradicting 
that extraordinary axiom of necessity, might most justifiably inter- 
fere to prevent the improvident man who should be “ free to fall,” 
at all events from exercising a most injurious choice by falling, 
as he now does, on his provident neighbour’s head. 

In the House of Lords in June 1880, a conversation on the 
subject of national insurance was initiated by Lord Carnarvon. 
There was no motion before the House. His lordship very 
lucidly put before his hearers the actual proposal made. I was 
able, on that occasion (in an article in the Nineteenth Century 
for July 1880, entitled ‘‘The House of Lords on National Insur- 
ance”’) to call public attention to the fact, which I established 
by clear proofs (as my readers may easily satisfy themselves on 
referring to the article), that every sentence reported by any Peer in 
that discussion in opposition to the proposal, was based on an 
evident misapprehension of its terms: that, in short, they were 
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opposing, not my proposal, but something different from it, which 
they wrongly assumed it to imply. 

Of course, misapprehensions of any proposal may be considered 
as necessary incidents in discussions of it more or less oral; and 
I should not catalogue them here, but from the desire of proving 
by induction my very bold assertion that all opponents of such a 
national insurance as I propose, have, with a marvellous consensus, 
founded their opposition upon what I have not proposed, instead 
of upon what I have. 

I leave the point of plain misapprehension of the subject in oral 
discussions into which the opponents of the scheme have entered 
without taking the trouble of informing themselves beforehand of 
what the scheme they opposed might be, with the following pregnant 
facts for my readers, whom this most important subject interests, 
to digest. 

I found myself in conversation, by mere accident, with four 
gentlemen who had attended a Charity Organization meeting to 
discuss the advisability of holding the Conference already alluded 
to on the subject, one of these four having been in the chair on the 
occasion. From the sort of objections they each offered against 
the proposal, I was led to ask them one by one whether they had 
ever read it over; and each one of the four admitted that he had 
never taken that reasonable trouble! On the other hand, under 
the auspices of the National Providence League, public meetings 
(about 250 in all) to explain the proposal, with free discussion 
invited, have been held in almost every part of England, with the 
result that on only one single occasion (and that one when an 
essentially un-party meeting was made the occasion of a violently 
party interruption) has an adverse vote been carried. 

And this last fact has its fair corollary. When the stereotyped 
objections made are brought to the test of discussion, and the 
scheme by this means disburdened of difficulties wrongly alleged 
against it, the meetings addressed have never failed to pass, and 
generally not merely with unanimity, but with acclamation, a 
resolution in favour of the proposal. 

“But,” it may be replied, “it is quite possible that a measure 
presented only in its most attractive aspect before mixed meetings, 
is more likely than not (advocated as it naturally would be by 
experts familiar with their side of the subject) to gain the suffrage 
of audiences who have not specially studied the proposals. This 
marvellous and completely uniform success in public debate may 
be due to readiness and skill in the advocate or to ignorance 
in the opponent, and will count for comparatively little against 
the calm, deliberate arguments which well-informed students of 
social politics, wise enough in public utterances, ‘never to think 
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without a pen in their hand,’ may formulate and put forward 
in opposition to the proposal made. Let us, therefore, turning 
away from the remarkable but possibly not fully justified enthu- 
siasm of the platforms, hear the adverse criticism which, on an 
issue of such unspeakable importance to the welfare of our nation 
as the removal of its shameful burden of pauperism, is expressed 
by writers of the day to whose opinion we are apt to turn for 
information, and consider the terms wherein they formulate their 
opposition, and the grounds on which that opposition is based.” 

But—and this is about the most remarkable thing in the whole 
matter—these well-weighed, closely reasoned, and convincing refu- 
tations are absolutely non-existent! The Nineteenth Century, the 
Contemporary, the Fortnightly, and Fraser’s Magazine have pub- 
lished, in the aggregate, at least a dozen articles upon the subject, 
only one of which has ever ventured to oppose the proposition 
made. This one attempt was that made by Mr. Edwards in the 
Nineteenth Century for November 1879, in a paper professing to 
prove that such a national insurance as has been proposed was, 
‘firstly, founded on bad political economy, and, secondly, was 
impracticable.” 

This, the one sole effort at any serious literary and economic 
opposition, was replied to in the paper entitled ‘‘ The Prevention of 
Pauperism Politic and Practicable: A Reply to Mr. Edwards,” 
published in my Collected Essays on the Prevention of Pauperism,* 
to which I would refer my readers, adding the single remark that 
Mr. Edwards’ article contained in itself such abundant materials for 
its own refutation, as well as such abundant proofs of that complete 
misapprehension of the proposal I have shown otherwise to be 
general, as to give rise to the surmise industriously disseminated 
by some mischievous people that I had written the article myself 
under the pseudonym of Edwards, in order afterwards the more 
effectually to demolish its so-called arguments in my own name, 
and so advance the cause I had taken in hand ! 

I have thought it necessary to inflict upon my readers this long 
historical summary of the treatment of this question so far by 
public men and on public occasions, partly in proof of my initial 
assertion of the amazing difficulty of “ getting a new idea into 
minds of Englishmen,” but chiefly in support of my assertion that 
a proposal aiming so high as at the eventual removal of the 
greatest of all the many social perplexities which embarrass our 
age and country, has never yet been examined on its merits, and is 
delayed in its hopeful advance, not by one single argument which 
can logically be opposed to its principle or practice, but by the 
simple unwillingness of those who all alike profess themselves. 


* National Providence League, Lancaster House, Savoy. 
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anxious for the extinction of pauperism, and satisfied of the crying 
evils of our Poor Law system, to take even that small amount of 
patriotic trouble needful to qualify them for forming an intelligent 
opinion on a project so socially vital as this is. Because, if every 
man who has spoken, and every man who has written, in oppo- 
sition to the proposal of national insurance placed before the 
country by the National Providence League, has done so in demon- 
strable ignorance of its initial terms, it is time that the average 
easy-going English citizen, who takes his opinions ready-made, 
should learn to make an opinion for himself on a subject of such 
serious interest, and to press it, as he should, on the notice of all 
men, of what party soever, who aspire to represent himself, his. 
opinions, and his own individual interest in the government of the 
realm. 

I now proceed to the examination of Mr. Goschen’s late speech 
at Reading, in which, while appearing to criticise my proposal of 
national insurance, he scourged an entirely different one of Prince 
Bismarck’s, no doubt to the entire satisfaction of an auditory 
naturally prejudiced in favour of a different system of their own, 
which they wrongly imagine my proposal would injure. For the 
effect upon the Odd Fellows’ Delegates produced by Mr. Goschen’s 
address is unquestionably this, that because he found fault with 
Prince Bismarck’s method of national insurance, no national 
insurance conceivable can ever be just, or right, or tolerable ; 
a conclusion exactly as logical as to resolve that because one 
fashionable tailor made a suit of ill-fitting and uncomfortable 
garments, society in general should resolve upon never wearing 
clothes. 

In criticising Mr. Goschen’s attack upon national insurance at 
Reading, it must be remembered that it is not only his wrong 
assumption of the national insurance he described and combated 
being that proposed by me, to which exception must be taken, but 
also the infinitely more dangerous assumption that, in a matter of 
such magnitude, the supposed (not the real) personal interests of 
a limited society like the Odd Fellows, representing, were they 
unanimous on the subject, not more than 8 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, are to be treated as absolutely paramount above the interests 
of the entire nation. 

National insurance can show the Odd Fellows (not one man of 
whom, be it remembered, its enactment next year would ever 
touch, or require to contribute a farthing, and not one halfpenny 
of whose existing security the enactment could ever affect in the 
least if their lodges be soundly based) how the thrifty English 
working man may have, for far less than he is paying now, a 
perfect nationally-secured independence against want in sickness. 
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or old age; and may have it at the very outset of life, instead of 
struggling for it in doubt and anxiety all his life long, and being 
too often (as at present) disappointed of it in the end; that besides 
being well provided himself, he will be less burdened than he is 
now, forced as he is by an evil Poor Law to support, by lowering 
of his wages or by taxation of his savings, or both, the thriftless 
who, unlike himself, will never voluntarily make a day’s provision 
for sickness or old age ; that the true effect of compulsory insurance 
to a thrifty young man (who pays of his own accord far more money 
with far less certainty for his voluntary insurance now) would be 
no more any real infringement of his liberty than it would be were 
he panting along a dusty road in terrible anxiety lest he should 
miss an important train, if a carriage drawn by a swift horse over- 
took him, and the driver cried out, ‘‘ My lad, I insist upon your 
taking a seat beside me as far as the station.” All this national 
insurance can show to the Odd Fellow who will open his eyes, but 
it does not concern itself with the Odd Fellow as such, or meddle 
with him in the remotest degree. 

Why, then, should Mr. Goschen appeal to the Odd Fellows’ body 
for either an opinion or a consent upon this subject ? Why should 
he speak as if their rights were menaced and their purses threat- 
ened? Members of the Odd Fellow organization who have made 
themselves prominent in opposing national insurance, have been 
invited, in a special meeting for the purpose, and in the columns 
of their own quarterly magazine, to formulate one single point in 
which the proposed national insurance could injure a good friendly 
society, and have not only failed, but have deliberately refused, to 
do so.* And that for the best possible reason, that if their prin- 
ciple be sound, and each of their members now be paying the true 
sum necessary to secure his stipulated benefits, no possible com- 
petition from without can ever withdraw or weaken his present 
security. If their efforts (so constantly vaunted as noble and 
philanthropic by themselves and their flatterers) to enrol new 
members into their own society be really for the new members’ 
sakes, and not with any selfish idea of getting those new members’ 
contributions to supplement their own, then they would be bound 
to recommend to their friends a society which, so far as securing 
men from pauperism by a minimum provision, is manifestly cheaper, 
easier, and safer than any now existing. But if, at the bottom of 
bitter opposition to national insurance, there be the fear (reasonable 
enough in the case of many societies, but to my own mind entirely 
needless in the case of the Odd Fellows) that such a measure 
would limit the rate in aid to their own provision which they expect 


* See Odd Fellows’ Quarterly Journal, October 1882, January, April, and July, 1883. 
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(but have no right to claim) from those whom they seek to enrol 
in their ranks, then public men should mark the motive of the 
opposition and be brave to expose it, instead of, by flattering the 
one party, unconsciously helping the betrayal of the other. 

In a word, if the opposition of the Odd Fellows be selfish, let it 
be set aside; if it be philanthropic, let its philanthropy be justified; 
and then let one man, if there be one in England able to do it, 
come forward on their behalf, as they will not do it for themselves, 
and show by any reasonable arguments why national insurance, 
which would deliver everyone in our nation whom it included from 
the possibility of pauperism, ought to be withheld from the nation 
because the members of a single existing society, however ex- 
cellent, whom national insurance would never touch, fancy, quite 
wrongly, that to leave the normal mass of pauperism unprevented 
tends to strengthen their position and increase their funds. 

Until this be done, it may be well to remind all students of 
this important subject that just as reasonably as we may claim a 
judgment on the merits of the proposal as made, not as unstudied 
or misconceived, so we claim that judgment from the thoughtful 
sense of the nation itself, not from the prejudice, however un- 
founded and ill-fostered, of a fractional class who quite wrongly* 
may imagine their interests imperilled. 

Another point in which Mr. Goschen praises the Odd Fellows’ 
organization, as contrasted with the old guilds, of which, to some 
extent, he regards them as occupying the ground, is the breadth 
of their comprehension; a point wherein, of course, still higher 


* In illustration of this view I quote the following extract from Report of the Social 
Science Congress, Huddersfield, Oct. 5th, 1883:—The Rev. W. L. Blackley, in a paper 
on The Effect on Sound Friendly Societies of a National Compulsory Insurance, combated 
the often asserted, but never proved, injurious competition of the latter with the 
former. Expressing his hearty good-will to such an organization as the Manchester 
Unity, he showed that national insurance proposed to work one object only—the pro- 
vision of sick pay—out of the three (sick pay, funeral pay, and wife’s funeral pay) 
the Unity requires its members to subscribe for; that it could at the utmost, only 
compete for, two-thirds of that one object, the national sick pay being limited to 
8s.; that national insurance adds a pension provision, which, however warmly 
desired by its wisest members, the Unity cannot make obligatory; and that by 
bringing all classes—not, as at present, the thriftily disposed alone—to an early 
level of safe provision against pauperism, national insurance against that evil 
would vastly multiply the membership for higher sick pay, and all other objects, 
of all the truly sound societies. Assuring such societies that an injurious com- 
petition against them was never aimed at by, and would not result from, national 
insurance, he earnestly warned them against the danger of always allowing them- 
selves to be classed and quoted in this discussion as standing on the same footing 
as the many unsound ones, which have conscious cause for fear, and which, by 
low rates and delusive promises, are exercising even now against good societies 
a terribly injurious competition, to the disadvantage of the great cause of inde- 


pendence, and to the ultimate sorrow and heartbreak of many thrifty and deserving 
men. 
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praise must be due to the national insurance we ask for, as 
comprehending each individual in the nation. He says :— 


I should like to mark one difference between the present system of friendly 
societies and the guilds whose place they have taken. The guilds were local. They 
were tied down to a particular locality and to particular crafts. They were local, 
and represented not the union but the separation of interests, That is not the plan of 
‘the friendly societies of this empire. You are not local, but you are national. You do 
not belong to one craft only, but to all the crafts. 

If the Odd Fellows be so specially meritorious as to be called 
*‘ national” because they embrace about one in every seventy of the 
population, even though 25,000 members annually lapse from their 
ranks altogether, how much more worthy both of the title and the 
merit must be a society so national as we propose, which, instead 
of one in seventy, shall embrace, not one craft or all the crafts, 
but every unit, and secure each member for his whole life-time 
beyond all possibility of lapse. 

In the beginning of his speech Mr. Goschen, addressing his 
audience as representing a body 500,000 in number, and holding a 
fund at their disposal of about five million pounds, calls them 
‘capitalists in every sense of the word”; claims for them, as 
capitalists, in the sense of their investments, the same interest 
in the public funds as is shown by Frenchmen in the ownership 
of Rentes ; and assumes them to be, for that reason, “‘ deeply in- 
terested in the credit of the State.” 

Most persons would be led to infer from this that the funds of 
the Odd Fellows are, for the most part, invested in Government 
Stock, than which, I can venture to say, no much greater mistake 
can be made. Supposing the credit of England at any time to be 
not merely depreciated by a few points per cent., but utterly extin- 
guished in national bankruptcy, I do not believe the crash would 
affect the Odd Fellows to the extent of one shilling per man, which 
is a small measure after all by which to fathom how “ deeply they 
are interested in the credit of the State.” For, since the corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Unity, Mr. Thomas Collins, reported in 
October, 1883 (and Mr. Reuben Watson, their eminent and ex- 
perienced Actuary, repeats in his 1884 Report the statement), that 
“the rate of interest derived from the invested sums of the whole 
society averaged very nearly 4 per cent.,” it is plainly evident that 
only an infinitesimal amount of their funds can be permanently 
invested in Government Stock, which barely offers three. 

Why, then, should Mr. Goschen have gone out of his way to 
assure his hearers, in the first instance, of their supposed “ large 
holding in the Public Funds”? It was in order, on this plausible 
ground, to base the first of his objections against any proposal of 
national insurance whatever. It was, to the apprehension of his 
hearers, much as if he had said, ‘“‘ Your money is in Government 
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Funds; if the State undertakes the money risk and responsibility 
of a national insurance, your deposits in Government Funds will 
be jeopardised.’’ Of course Mr. Goschen himself distinguished 
between “lending the credit of the State,” and “lending the 
money of the fund-holders,” but his hearers did not and could 
not make such a distinction. 

It makes no matter, however, to what extent the speaker and 
the audience agreed in the sense of the word, if the statement, 
intended to enlist or to stimulate opinion adverse to national in- 
surance were, as it was, absolutely and altogether beside the 
question. The national insurance proposed by me never con- 
templated the State taking any money risk, giving any money 
guarantee, or investing one single farthing of the moneys con- 
tributed in Government Funds at all. The common contrary 
assumption is one of the very many I have so constantly had to 
protest against; it is so utterly unwarranted by any word of 
mine as to render it impossible for anyone who had fairly ex- 
amined the scheme to make so fundamental a mistake. All the 
State would have to do would be to require by law that each indi- 
vidual should contribute the proper ascertained cost of his in- 
surance, in which case, as it would be impossible for any deficiency 
to arise, so it would be impossible that either the tax-payer or the 
fund-holder could ever be called upon to make any deficiency good. 

As we proceed further with Mr. Goschen’s speech it becomes 
more and more plain that he has taken at second-hand an impres- 
sion entirely erroneous of the proposition really made. He describes 
several disadvantages which he thinks attributable to any national 
insurance, but soon shows that he attributes them only to national 
insurance of one peculiar sort, namely, to State-aided insurance. 
“You cannot have,” he says, ‘‘ a system of State-aided insurance 
without prescribing a certain number of rules to the working men 
—without depriving them of liberty, without depriving them of 
many privileges they now enjoy.” But this altogether mistakes 
the character of the insurance asked for, as well as the persons pro- 
posed to be insured. We ask for an insurance against pauperism 
for everyone, without one farthing of State aid at all; he argues 
against an insurance of workmen only, and that aided and guaran- 
teed by the State. That the dangers he speaks of beset the latter 
sort is obvious and indisputable, but they cannot possibly beset 
the former. 

Again, Mr. Goschen implies that a national insurance against 
pauperism would be “ forging anew some of the fetters which have 
been struck off the industry of this country.” Of course, he says 
itin the totally mistaken idea that the State is to ‘‘aid” the 
assurance by subsidies, control the working men, and ‘ encroach 
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upon the liberty of action of various industries.”” But though this 
be very easy to say, and sounds very serious when said, the proof 
of its relevancy to the proposal of national insurance will be found 
very far from an easy matter. For the measure asked for takes no 
cognizance of whether men be “ working men” or no, it includes 
them all; it takes no concern in any particular branch of labour 
whatever; it limits no man’s liberty to work where he likes, 
whereat he likes, for whom he likes, or his right to remain idle if 
he can support himself in idleness. It ‘‘ forges no fetter,” ‘‘ regu- 
lates no labour,” and “encroaches on no liberty of action.” On 
the contrary, in face of the iniquitous, demoralizing, and entirely 
exceptional Poor-Law system now ruling in and corrupting our 
country (a system which Mr. Goschen himself, in the very speech 
I am reviewing, declared, amidst the cheers of his hearers, to be ‘‘a 
most imperfect organization . . . which in many senses may be said 
to have been a curse to this country ”), a sound national insurance 
would remove burdens instead of imposing them, would, instead 
of “‘ forging new fetters ” for the industry of this country, set free 
the wage-fund, and by it the wage-earners, the thrifty and inde- 
pendent ‘ working men,” from the cruel interference of a law which 
compels the very best always to pay for the very worst, and forces 
for ever just the class of working men who belong to the Odd'F ellows, 
and kindred organizations for independence, to pay the national 
bill for the other class of “‘ working men,” whom no sense of duty, 
comfort, or providence will ever induce to exercise the trifling 
modicum of self-denial sufficient to secure them against that pro- 
spective pauperism which they look on as the privilege of their old 
age, without recognizing what it truly is, the very poison of their 
life-time. 

There is, of course, very much to conjure with in the use of a 
name; and Mr. Goschen seemed to score a good point with his 
hearers in quoting, as against national insurance, the term ‘“‘State 
Socialism,” as if the fact of such a measure being more or less a 
** social” one, to be enacted by the “‘ State,” loaded every upholder 
of such a measure with the responsibility of upholding every con- 
ceivable extravagance to which the name of State Socialism can be, 
rightly or wrongly, applied. It is true he qualified the term a 
little, and for a little time, as may be seen from his sentence, which 


I quote :— 

You would find, if you would read the literature connected with this subject, some 
very suspicious allies who put themselves on the side of State Socialism—State 
Socialism, that is, using compulsory insurance. There is the great Chancellor Bismarck 
himself , . . and I am not surprised to find that the party which is still powerful in 
Germany, the Roman Catholic Party, is associated with the Chancellor Bismarck in 
order to pass measures for compulsory insurance. And they scarcely made a secret of 
one of their objects in so doing. It is to bring back, as far as possible, the regulation 
of labour, and a system approaching to the ancient guilds. . . . Socialism—— 
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Here the speaker passes from all his modifications; we hear no 
longer ‘‘ State Socialism, that is, using compulsory insurance,” nor 
“* State Socialism” pure and simple, but the plain unqualified bug- 
bear ‘‘ Socialism” of which Odd Fellows know nothing whatever 
beyond its being something terrible and dreadful in itself. 

Socialism [Mr. Goschen goes on to say] is rampant among many classes and in many 
parts of Germany, and it is through compulsory insurance that at present they think 
they can work. They know that if they can compel every man to insure, their labour 
must be organized and men bound down to particular trades; they are prepared for much 
tyranny, for much intervention, for much regulation of labour, in order to obtain these 
results; but I think that if it were attempted in this country to follow a similar prin- 
ciple they would not find amongst the working-classes of this country dupes who would 


believe in the doctrines they preach. 

Now, there is something worse, to most men’s minds, than 
“ State Socialism,” and that is “Communism”; and it does not 
seem to have occurred to either Mr. Goschen or his hearers that 
our present Poor-Law system, which he described, and they cheered 
him for describing, as a curse to the country, is so because it is 
Communistic, and that the national insurance I advocate, as under- 
taking to deliver us from Communism, would make our condition 
better, instead of worse, than at present, even though the name 
of State Socialism be quite wrongly applied to it, in the sense 
commonly imputed to the term, that of the ‘‘ State ” undertaking by 
general taxation the cost and risk of carrying out a “‘ social’ mea- 
sure. Even on these terms, national insurance by each man 
paying the cost of his own provision would be better both for the 
best and the worst of our people, in short, for one and all, than 
the existing national insurance by Communistic poor-rate, which 
makes all the thrifty always pay for all the wasteful, whom it 
leaves entirely untaxed. 

But I may pass from this matter of the utter misapplication of 
names, to repel in the most convincing way the mis-description of 
things, whereby Mr. Goschen led his hearers to infer that Bis- 
marck’s measure of national insurance (aided by all his suspected 
religious and political coadjutors) for binding fresh burdens on the 
working classes was anything like the same thing as my proposal 
of national insurance, which could have no such effect whatever, 
as I challenge Mr. Goschen (if he himself will “‘ read the literature 
connected with this subject’) to show by either speech or writing. 
For if it were the same thing, or anything like it, surely I of all 
men in England, would have been the first to give Prince Bis- 
marck’s measure a literary welcome in England; whereas, so far 
as I can find out (who have read all the literature of this subject), 
I was the only man in England who, as the outcome of earnest 
thought and study, dissected Bismarck’s Bill, exposed its fallacies, 
warned the English public of its economic errors, of its demoraliz- 
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ing tendencies, of its infallible failure, and, in short, scouted the 
whole scheme with a force which at all events furnished its vigo- 
rous opponents in Germany with new and powerful weapons 
against its proposer. If Mr. Goschen, for his own satisfaction, 
and the English public, for the sake of my measure, against whose 
true terms Mr. Goschen’s speech has not shown one objection, will 
refer to the Contemporary Review for April 1881, and the exhaustive 
article there contained on “ Prince Bismarck’s Scheme of Com- 
pulsory Insurance,” * they will see with amazement that, by Mr. 
Goschen and his hearers, I, the only English exposer of the 
wrongs of Bismarck’s plan, am, by implication, regarded as its 
upholder ; that my scheme, entirely free as it is from the errors in 
his which I was the first to protest against, is rashly saddled with 
those very errors; and that my motives, demonstrably for the 
good and happiness of the vast mass of our toiling people, as tens 
of thousands of them in their meetings on this subject have cor- 
dially testified, are degraded to the blackness of a selfish, secret, 
shameful conspiracy to forge fresh fetters for the working man, and 
to make (as if that were possible) the condition of the poor of this 
country more miserable and more helpless than it is. 

I in no way blame Mr. Goschen for this so evident misappre- 
hension. It is but an illustration of the too common danger 
which a public man, however distinguished and honourable, runs, 
when called upon to make a stirring speech on a topic with which 
the pressure of time has hindered his making himself familiar. 
I think I am not far from wrong in giving a conjectural history of 
this mistake. Mr. Goschen was asked, at short notice (as I know), 
to address the Annual Conference of Odd Fellows. Of course he 
would naturally inquire of his inviters what special topic affecting 
the Order it would be desirable for him to treat, and learn that 


* Imay be permitted to quote here a few extracts from the article in question, as 
‘showing the diametric opposition of my views, and presumably my scheme, to Prince 
Bismarck’s. 

“Though a national insurance on sound principles promises measureless social bless- 
ings to the nation that adopts it, Prince Bismarck’s national compulsory insurance 
would, so far from improving the condition of the poor, do more harm than good to 
every class, and aggravate the evil it was designed to cure.” 

“The true name for Prince Bismarck’s measure is PAUPERISM, and not PaILan- 
THROPY, and is a curse instead of a cure.” 

“ This Bismarckian blessing, compulsory insurance paid by others, by poor-rates, by 
the State, is pauperism, neither more nor less. It is caused by giving to ignorant, 
uninstructed, unrestrained youths, the pestilent promise of State aid in all contingencies, 
which makes them turn their backs once and for ever upon the glory and the gladness 
of independence and self-help.” 

‘‘T have tried to show ground for believing that Prince Bismarck’s proposed national 
compulsory insurance would be of evil principle, and produce bad results if established 
in Germany, or anywhere else upon earth. Let me conclude by showing that the proof 
I have given in no way militates against a national compulsory insurance, established 
here or anywhere else, on sound and rational principles.” 
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some of the members, at least, were uneasy on the subject of com- 
pulsory insurance. Whether or not he asked further for the 
reasons, rightly or wrongly entertained of their uneasiness, I need 
not guess; but it is perfectly obvious that had he been given a 
true description of the proposal really made in this country, he 
could never have confounded it, as he has done, with Prince Bis- 
marck’s very different scheme. He, and his possible prompters 
before him (as the literature of the Odd Fellows, most probably 
submitted to him, will abundantly show) has entirely confounded 
such different subjects as ‘‘ Prevention of Pauperism” with 
“Friendly Society Provision”; State Required with State Aided, 
Universal with Industrial Assurance ; the interests of the nation 
with the mistaken prejudices of a small section ; and the practical 
aim of securing every man from pauperism and poor rates, with 
the impossible absurdity of making any man “ thrifty by Act of 
Parliament.” 

This comprehensive error may, however, as I trust it will, prove 
productive of good to the acceptance of our hopeful, though so 
widely misapprehended, cause. It may lead people who read this 
article to examine the whole matter a little more attentively ; it 
may clear the keel of this advancing question from all those 
barnacles of misstatement, misconception, and confusion which 
delay its progress, and let the sound measure we propose sail on 
swiftly and safely, wafted on its way by the air which, Mr. Goschen 
tells us himself, is so full of the subject. Perhaps no greater 
impetus to its movements could well be given than that a man so 
upright and independent as Mr. Goschen, challenged, as I would 
challenge him now, to investigate more carefully a project which 
possibly, at the time he spoke against it, had never been clearly 
put before him, may, on a nearer view, perceive its freedom from 
such constantly and wrongly imputed blemishes as we have con- 
sidered, and may both see clearly and say frankly how much more 
of good and how much less of ill than he imagined is contained in 
the actual scheme of national insurance so carefully formulated 
and yet so constantly misunderstood. 


Lewery Buackuey. 
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V.—Portry, Music, anp CoLERIDGE aND Kazats. 


In a passage of his Life of Byron, interesting as giving a poet’s 
estimate of the inspiring forces of his age, Moore describes the 
effects of the drama of the French Revolution on contemporary 
imagination. ' 

“ There are those,” says he, “ who trace, in the peculiar character of Lord Byron’s 
genius, strong features of relationship to the times in which he lived; who think that 
the great events which marked the close of the last century, by giving a new impulse to 
men’s minds, by habituating them to the daring and the free, and allowing full vent to 
the ‘ flash and outbreak of fiery spirits,’ had naturally led to the production of such a 
poet as Byron; and that he was in short as much the child and representative of the 
Revolution, in poesy, as another great man of the age, Napoleon, was in statesmanship 
and warfare. Without going the full length of this notion, it will, at least, be con- 
ceded, that the free loose which had been given to all the passions and energies of the 
human mind, in the great struggle of that period, together with the constant spectacle 
of such astounding vicissitudes as were passing, almost daily, on the theatre of the 
world, had created, in all minds, and in every walk of intellect, a taste for strong 
excitement, which the stimulants supplied from ordinary sources were insufficient to 
gratify ;—that a tame deference to established authorities had fallen into disrepute, no 
less in literature than in politics, and that the poet who should breathe into his songs 
the fierce and passionate spirit of the age, and assert, untrammelled and unawed, the 
high dominion of genius, would be most sure ef an audience toned in sympathy with his 
strains.” 

Dull, indeed, must the spirit have been which failed to catch 
some inspiring fervour from the atmosphere of those extraordinary 
times. The ages of romantic action seemed to have revived. 
While historic dynasties were overthrown in a single night, while 
every common soldier felt that he might carry his marshal’s baton 
in his knapsack, while obscure adventurers seated themselves on 
the most ancient thrones of Europe, it would have been strange if 
imagination had been anything but romantic. Byron may be 
the best poetical representative of the Revolutionary forces of the 
period, but he is by no means the only one. Their influence is 
equally visible in the fire and flow of Shelley’s verse. The romantic 
spirit, indeed, makes itself felt in the work of those whose temper 
is most opposed to the Revolutionary movement. Campbell, who 
in another age would probably have had to rest content with such 
reputation as he might have acquired from the Pleasures of Hope, 
is inspired with The Battle of the Baltic and Hohenlinden; while if 
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Byron may be claimed as the special child of Cosmopolitanism, 
Patriotism can at least boast of having informed the better part of 
the genius of Scott. 

But while the French Revolution quickened the spirit of romantic 
action in poetry, it also gave birth to the more enduring movement 
of romance in philosophical thought. The outburst of Liberty and 
the expansion of genius, coinciding as they did with the advance 
of democracy, encouraged the spread of the Optimism cherished 
by all the philosophers who derived their descent from Rous- 
‘seau. A belief in the unlimited progress of the human race took 
possession of most reflecting minds. The vast development of 
physical science, and the revolution which this entailed in man’s 
circumstances, were supposed to be accompanied by a corresponding 
enlargement of his virtue, his wisdom, and of his corporal powers. 
‘Condorcet assured his disciples that they might hope for the 
unlimited prolongation of life. Shelley, treading in the steps of 
his French masters, insisted that, if we could only get rid of the 
debasing superstitions of Christianity, we might expect to become 
perfectly good and happy. Others, to heighten the charms of the 
smiling prospect, indulged the idea that, as man was destined 
in this life to develop moral and physical capacities far in advance 
of anything he could at present conceive, so he might look forward 
to the conquest and possession of untold treasures of art, latent in 
a new world of imagination. 

Prominent among these sanguine prophets was Wordsworth. 
Like many other enthusiastic young men of talent he had hailed 
the beginning of the French Revolution, and had excused as 
natural its bloody excesses. Even when its true nature dawned 
on his mind, and he saw that the Jacobin movement was directed 
against the cause of Liberty, he retained a chastened faith that 
the future would behold the realization of the glowing hopes and 
visions in which he had indulged. So noble a principle as Liberty, 
he felt sure, could not fail to be the pioneer of moral progress, and 
always in the van of human movement he saw the poet’s imagi- 
nation cheering on the race to fresh conquests. Arguing against 
those who entertained a contracted and artificial view of the 
nature of Poetry, and who adhered to the current theories of 
poetic diction,— 


“The objects,” he cried, “ of the poet’s thoughts are everywhere; though the eyes 
and senses of man are, it is true, his favourite guides, yet he will follow wherever he 
can find an atmosphere of sensation in which to move his wings. . . . The remotest 
discoveries of the chemist, the botanist, or mineralogist, will be as proper objects of the 
poet’s art as any upon which it can be employed, if the time should ever come when 
these things shall be familiar to us, and the relations under which they are con- 
templated by the followers of their respective sciences shall be manifestly and palpably 
material to us as enjoying and suffering beings.” 
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In these words we find the first application to Poetry of the Re- 
volutionary theory of perpetual Progress. The belief is an amiable 
one, but it can scarcely be entertained without ignoring facts in 
the history of art which raise an entirely different presumption. 
Could Wordsworth have pointed to a single nation in which poetry 
of the highest order had been produced in the full maturity of 
philosophy and natural science? Plato declared that there was an 
old-standing quarrel between philosophy and poetry, and resolved 
_to banish the poets from his ideal Republic. It would be difficult 
to name a Greek or Latin poet of the highest creative order who 
arose after Aristotle had produced his Physics or Pliny his Natural 
History. Galileo was an enthusiastic student of Tasso’s poetry, 
but I never heard of any Italian poet who derived his inspiration 
from the scientific discoveries of Galileo. 

And, again, if Wordsworth had been asked to account, on his 
hypothesis of constant progress in poetry, for the extreme regu- 
larity of the phenomena that mark the rise, development, and 
decline of the art, it is difficult to see what answer he could have 
returned. The golden age of poetical production is as a rule 
confined within well-marked epochs of national history. Greece 
has its great epic period ; its great lyrical period; its great dramatic 
period ; afterwards comes the age of decadence, brightened by the 
genius of Theocritus, and closing with the Anthology. Rome 
produces her Lucretius and Catullus ; then her Horace and Virgil ;. 
then her Juvenal, and, of course, the inevitable epigrammatist, 
Martial. Dante in Italy is followed by Ariosto and Tasso, but in 
the next generation the rage is for Marini. Spain’s genius was 
less fertile in poetry, but she was the land of chivalry and 
romance, out of which rose the beautiful idiom of Cervantes, only 
to be succeeded, however, by the estilo culto of Gongora. If poetry 
in England survived the euphuism, the mannerism, and the affec- 
tation which disfigured the poetry of those whose attempts to 
combine the spirit of Medievalism with the spirit of-the Renais- 
sance rival the contortions of the Marinis and Gongoras of the Con- 
tinent, this was chiefly thanks to the manly genius of Dryden, who 
brought fresh vitality into the art by dealing with life and manners 
according to the tradition of Chaucer. And yet, genuine as the 
Conservative movement of Dryden and his followers was, the Eng- 
lish imagination felt that something was gone, that ‘“‘ there had passed 
away a glory from the earth.” Look at the conclusion of the Ode 
on the Poetical Character, and see how Collins, the most romantic 
representative of the classical school in the eighteenth century, 
felt as he gazed backwards on the vanished ages of imagination. 


I view that oak the fancied glades among, 
By which, as Milton lay, his evening ear, 
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From.many a cloud that dropped ethereal dew, 
Nigh sphered in heaven, its native strains could hear ; 
On which that ancient trump he reached was hung! 
Thither oft, his glory greeting, 
From Waller’s myrtle shades retreating, 
With many a vow from Hope’s aspiring tongue, 
My trembling feet his guiding steps pursue; 
In vain—such bliss to one alone 
Of all the sons of soul, was known ; 
And Heaven and Fancy, kindred powers, 
Have now o’erturned the inspiring bowers, 
Or curtained close such scene from every future view. 


Such being the feelings of one of Wordsworth’s immediate pre- 
decessors—and Collins’ complaint is repeated in various forms by 
Gray and Cowper—it seems strange that the founder of the new 
romantic school should have cherished so firm a persuasion of the 
boundless resources of poetry. A closer examination of his views, 
however, renders his conclusions less surprising. He believed that 
the English poets had been long following a false track, and that 
he had himself discovered the only true principles of poetical 
composition. The old-fashioned poet may be said to resemble 
the Demiurgus of Plato’s Timeus. Creator as he is, he creates 
not the subject matter of his art, which he finds already 
existing chaotically in the mind of his nation, but the ideal form 
and order in which those scattered ideas must be presented to the 
people. This realm of national imagination has a natural ten- 
dency to contract. Scientific methods of thought deprive it of 
much ground over which, in the infancy of society, it was accus- 
tomed to range with perfect freedom. The growth of commerce, 
and of artificial manners, extinguishes the local life, customs, and 
traditions out of which, during the active, warlike ages, are woven 
ballad poetry and romance. And not only does the ground of 
imagination contract before the encroachment of external forces, 
but it is occupied as property by the elder poets, so that La 
Bruyére has some reason for his complaint: ‘‘ Les anciens ont 
tout dit; on vient aujourd'hui trop tard pour dire des choses 
nouvelles.” 

To these considerations, however, Wordsworth’s answer was 
simple. He held that the real source of poetry is the mind 
of the individual poet, and that all feelings and impressions 
which it receives from the outside world become proper subject 
matter for poetry after passing through the crucible of Ima- 
gination. Hence his conclusion: ‘‘ Poetry is immortal as the 
heart of man,” since Nature is boundless, and the poet is at perfect 
liberty to cast his impressions into an imaginative mould just as 
his individual caprice may dictate. Of course, if this be really so, 
cadit questio; because, as the impressions of every individual are 
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different, the number of metrical combinations in which they can 
be expressed will be infinite. 

But is it so? Look at the poetry of Wordsworth himself, 
and see how his theory works out. If all the poems included 
in his published works were composed on his own principle, 
and were valuable in themselves, his reasoning would be colour- 
able, for in mere bulk his metrical writings are weighty enough. 
When, however, these are classified, we find that one large 
group, containing among others such noble poems as Laodamia, 
and the Ode on Immortality, is composed on the old lines, the 
poet having founded his subject on universal associations, and 
simply cast them into an ideal form. Of another large class, such 
as The Excursion, The Prelude, The White Doe of Rylstone, and 
Peter Bell, we may say that they are so entirely wanting in the 
primary qualities of poetical design, unity, and proportion, that, 
whatever individual beauties they may possess, they have no title 
to be considered works of art. Wordsworth himself pronounces 
judgment on compositions of this kind when he says that their 
chief justification lies in their moral purpose. Mark, however, his 
admission : ‘“ Not that I always began to write with a distinct purpose 
formally conceived.” But no extensive work of art is worth any- 
thing that is not so conceived, because it is impossible that it can 
be an ideal whole. And yet once more, observe that striking 
characteristic which Coleridge notes in Wordsworth’s poetry : 

“T affirm,” says he, “‘that from no contemporary writer could so many lines be 
quoted without reference to the poem in which they are found for their own inde- 
pendent weight and beauty. From the sphere of my own experience, I can bring to my 
recollection three persons of no every-day powers and acquirements, who had read the 
poems of others with more and more unalloyed pleasure, and had thought more highly 
of their authors as poets; who have yet confessed to me that from no modern work 
had so many passages started up anew in their minds at different times, and as diffe- 
rent occasions had awakened a different mood.” 

Coleridge satisfies himself with recording this phenomenon 
without attempting to account for it, and yet the explanation 
of it is full of interest from the light it throws on Wordsworth’s 
Theory of Poetry. Of all the great English poets, Wordsworth 
has, it seems to me, least of the faculty of the Demiurgus. Endowed 
with an imagination of remarkable power and beauty, he is 
deficient in the highest of all poetical qualities, Invention. His 
method of writing in verse is unlike that of almost all his pre- 
decessors. Poetry he defines to be “the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful emotion’: and this, no doubt, sufficiently describes his 
own principle of composition which led him, after receiving a hint 
or impulse from the external world, immediately to give it expres- 
sion in metre. But to the operations of the presiding faculty of the 
mind which shapes impressions into an ideal whole, admitting some 
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and rejecting others, according as they are related to a central 
design, he was almost a stranger. His ideas were quickly received 
and sharply returned, in individual and isolated forms. Hence, 
as I have already said, his longer poems are without form and 
void: on the other hand no man ever employed with more force 
and felicity that mould of poetry which is specially adapted for 
the expression of individual thought, namely, the Sonnet. 

If Wordsworth’s poetry vividly illustrates the practical worth 
of his theory, Coleridge’s work shows us the natural development 
of the Romantic movement in the hands: of a genuine Inventor. 
The latter had embraced Wordsworth’s philosophy of poetry, of 
which indeed he was the joint author, but being a born artist, 
he dissented from his friend’s application of it. He agreed with 
him in deriving all poetry from the mind of the individual poet, 
and his love of metaphysics induced him to believe that he could 
penetrate behind the veil of sense, and establish a transcendental 
basis for the Law of the Association of Ideas. Like Wordsworth, 
too, he was transported with a belief in the boundless range of 
the Imagination, and was an enthusiast for its perfect Liberty. 
“‘ How oft,” he cries, in the fine opening of his France— 


How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I wound, 
Inspired, beyond the guess of folly, 
By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound! 
O ye loud waves! and O ye forests high! 

And O ye Clouds that far above me soared ! 
Thou rising sun! thou blue rejoicing sky ! 

Yea, everything that is and will be free! 

Bear witness for me wheresoe’er ye be, 

With what deep worship I have still adored 

The spirit of divinest Liberty! 


And yet the recipient of all these varied impressions has left 
only four poems with which his name will be for ever associated, 
The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, Kubla Kahn, and (on a lower 
level) The Dark Ladie. What is the cause of this comparative 
sterility in the midst of such abundant resources? Partly, no 
doubt, the one usually assigned, want of will and resolute purpose. 
Coleridge wasted his powers on a multiplicity of designs which he 
had never sufficient perseverance to carry into execution. The 
dream of Pantisocracy on the banks of the Susquehanna, the 
Watchman, and a hundred vast projects of theology and meta- 
physics, all tell the same tale. In poetry, however, it is only fair 
to remember that Coleridge always declared the cause of the 
paucity of his productions was not idleness but impotence. In the 
Preface to Christabel, published in 1816, he says: ‘‘ Since 1800 
my poetic powers have been till lately in a state of suspended 
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animation ”; and with his peculiar poetical aims, I hold that the 
statement is deserving of entire credit. He considered, as I have 
said, that the object of poetry was to excite subtle trains of 
imaginative associations ; but he was not satisfied, like Wordsworth, 
with simply analysing the impressions of his own mind. Feeling 
in himself the impulse of the Inventor and Creator, he was always 
searching after new Forms. Cowper, in The Task, had been the 
first to show how a poem might be written, by simply following 
out a train of ideas, not embodied in a definite subject, but 
naturally connected with each other, and united by a moral 
purpose. To Coleridge’s keen artistic perception this plan had not 
_ enough of unity, and he sought, as he tells us in his Biographia 

Literaria, to improve on it, by taking as his subject a Brook which 
he conceived might be treated, with all its associations of ideas, as 
it widened into a river and made its way to the sea. His genius, 
however, was of far too weird and romantic an order to succeed in 
didactic poetry, and soon abandoning his enterprise, he set himself 
to look for ‘‘ fresh woods” in other directions. Though, of course, 
he would not have admitted anything of the kind, I think it is 
evident that he next began to reason on the subtle affinities 
between sound and sense, and to perceive that isolated romantic 
images might be so linked together by mere metrical movement as 
to produce the effect of unity which the mind requires in an ideal 
creation. He resolved, in fact, deliberately to compose as a 
Musician. We see this very plainly in the beautiful fragment 
entitled The Knight’s Grave, which was confessedly composed 
as an experiment in metre. 


Where is the grave of Sir Arthur O’Kellyn? 
Where may the grave of that good man be? 
By the side of a spring, on the breast of Helvellyn, 
Under the twigs of a young birch tree! 
The oak that in summer was sweet to hear, 
And rustled his leaves in the fall of the year, 
And whistled and roared in the winter alone, 
Is gone,—and the birch in its stead has grown. 
The Knight’s bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust ;— 
His soul is with the saints, I trust. 


There is very little necessary logical connection between the 
images contained in these verses, and yet I should think scarcely 
anyone could read them without being affected by their subtle 
pathos. Probably the motive of the composition was the word 
‘* Helvellyn,” which is musical in its sound, and, as the name of a 
mountain, carries with it romantic associations. To connect these 
with the grave of a knight was a natural sequence of thought, 
and the disappearance of the oak which had once grown in the place 
of the young birch tree, as chivalry had preceded the modern order 
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of society is beautifully suggestive. But the unity of the piece lies 
in the dactylic movement of the metre, which probably came into 
the poet’s mind in connection with the name which he invented to 
rhyme with Helvellyn, and which is admirably adapted to convey 
the desired feeling. 

So little does the effect of Coleridge’s poetry depend upon the logical 
sequence of ideas, that of his four really characteristic poems, three, 
viz. Christabel, Kubla Kahn, and The Dark Ladie, are fragments ; 
one, Kubla Kahn, is said to have been composed in a dream, while 
The Ancient Mariner was founded, so far as the bulk of the story 
is concerned, on the dream of a friend. All this is the almost 
inevitable result of his method of composition. He declared, 
indeed, that he had always intended to finish Christabel, the 
story being complete in his mind, but, had he done so, the result 
must have been unsatisfactory, for, while in the poem, as it is, the 
mind passes on satisfied from one image to another, it is impossible 
that so wild a tale could ever have had a conclusion more rational 
than a dream. The Ancient Mariner is complete, but we do not 
read it, nor was it composed, for the sake of the action or the 
moral. As we know, it was put together piecemeal after the manner 
of The Knight’s Grave, and the effect, both in this poem and in 
Christabel, is produced by the combination of isolated weird and 
romantic images in a strange elfin metre. We are not affected by 
any human interest in either story, but by the vivid pictures of 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky; 


The chamber carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain, 
For a lady’s chamber meet : 
The lamp with two-fold silver chain 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet : 
or by such melodies as— 
And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow ; 


Nor any day for food or play, 
Came to the mariner’s hollo! 


Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


Coleridge is in fact the great Musician of the romantic school of 
English poetry. His practice is the exact antithesis of Words- 
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worth’s theory that there is no essential difference between the 
language of poetry and the language of prose. In him metrical 
movement is all in all. He was the first to depart from the lofty 
severe iambic movement which had satisfied the feeling of 
the eighteenth century, and, by associating picturesque images 
and antique phrases in melodious and flowing metres, to set the 
imagination free in a world quite removed from actual experience. 
His invention exercised a profound influence upon the course of 
English verse-composition. Christabel, as we know, inspired the 
metrical movement in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and since 
the Siege of Corinth, and Parisina, are obviously prompted by the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Byron’s repudiation of plagiarism, in the 
Siege of Corinth, from Christabel, which had only just been pub- 
lished, must be taken as applying to the thought, and not to the 
music of the poem. 

An analogous movement, though quite in another direction, is 
observable in the poetry of Keats. Keats’ method of composition 
was, in every principle, opposed to that of the Lake School. Words- 
worth and Coleridge regarded Liberty as the main spring of all 
human action, and the latter, though he was far from putting 
his moral principles into practice, justifies the movement of the 
French Revolution, as I have shown in the passage quoted from 
his France, by the operation of the laws of external Nature. Simi- 
larly it was Wordsworth’s object in poetry ‘‘to choose incidents 
and situations from common life . . . and at the same time to 
throw over them a certain colouring of imagination whereby 
ordinary things should be presented to the mind in an unusual 
aspect.” For this purpose the Imagination required the sovereign 
liberty and transmutative power which Wordsworth claimed for 
it, and which it could exert with little difficulty in the midst of the 
romantic associations of the Lake district. But to Keats, the 
child of London parents, and accustomed from infancy to the mean 
and sordid routine of city life, Nature imparted none of those 
philosophical and moral ideas which she aroused in the poet of the 
Cumberland mountains. The Liberty of the Imagination meant 
for him something very different from the Revolutionary yearnings 
of the period. 


Though I do not know 
The shiftings of the mighty winds that blow 
Hither and thither all the changing thoughts 
Of men ; though no great ministering reason sorts 
Out the dark mysteries of human souls 
To clear conceiving, yet there ever rolls 
A vast idea before me, and I glean 
Therefrom my liberty; thence, too, I’ve seen 
The end and aim of Poesy. 
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To the future of humanity which occupied so large a part of 
Shelley’s thoughts he was profoundly indifferent. Fame,— 


Fame the last spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
To spurn delights and live laborious days— 


was the object of his scornful ridicule ; human action of any kind 
—even of the romantic ballads that had stirred the heart of Sir 
Philip Sidney “like the sound of a trumpet,” and of history that 
had inspired some of the noblest of Shakespeare’s dramas—was 
nothing to him compared to the emotion of an ideal love-scene : 


Hence pageant history! hence gilded cheat! 
Swart planet in the wilderness of deeds! 

Wide sea that one continuous murmur breeds 
Along the pebbled shore of memory ! 

Many old rotten-timbered boats there be 

Upon thy vaporous bosom magnified 

To goodly vessels; many a sail of pride, 

And golden-keeled is left unlaunched and dry. 
But wherefore this? What care though owl did fly 
Above the great Athenian admiral’s mast ? 
What care though striding Alexander past 

The Indus with his Macedonian numbers ? 
Though old Ulysses tortured from his slumbers 
The glutted Cyclops, what care? Juliet leaning 
Amid her window-flowers—sighing—weaning 
Tenderly her fancy from its mdiden snow 

Doth more avail than these: the silver flow 

Of Hero’s tears, the swoon of Imogen, 

Fair Pastorella in the bandit’s den, 

Are things to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of Empires. 


One cause alone can explain and excuse this unblushingly- 
avowed preference for the feminine over the masculine motives of 
composition,—namely, physical debility. To this indulgence 
Keats is entitled; and, yet when we think of the fiery spirit that has 
fretted out many a puny body, it is difficult to read without disgust 
the following confession of an apparently contented materialist :— 


This morning I am in a sort of temper indolent and supremely careless; I long 
after a stanza or two of Thomson's Castle of Indolence ; my passions are all asleep, from 
my having slumbered till nearly eleven, and weakened the animal fibre all over me to 
a delightful sensation about three degrees on this side faintness. If I had teeth of pearl, 
and the breath of lilies, I should call it languor ; but as I am,I must call it laziness. 
In this state of effeminacy the fibres of the brain are relaxed in common with the rest 
of the body, and to such a happy degree, that pleasure has no show of enticement, and 
pain no unbearable frown; neither Poetry nor Ambition nor Love have any alertness of 
countenance; as they pass by me they seem rather like those figures on a Greek urn, 
two men and a woman, whom no one but myself could distinguish in their disguisement. 
This is the only happiness, and is a rare instance of advantage in the body overpowering 
the mind.” 


We have in this passage a clear index of Keats’ motive when he 
was in the comparatively active mood of poetical composition. To 
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the vivid and powerful imagination which worked within his 
diseased frame, ‘‘ the vast idea,” “the end and aim of Poesy,” of 
which he speaks in his lines on Sleep and Poetry, was to escape 
from the detested surroundings of actual life into the ideal world 
which was ever floating before his mind’s eye. In his earlier 
poems he seems to be haunted by the fear lest he should die 
before he had time to execute his purpose. The difficulty was 
to find a form of metrical composition adapted to the expres- 
sion of his conception. Though, in its repugnance to the actual 
and the real, his imagination is akin to that of Coleridge, yet the 
mind of the latter was of a much more energetic and manly order, 
while the metrical music which he invented had too much of continu- 
ous action to depict adequately the steadfast and isolated images 
which Keats’ fancy loved to evoke. Nor could the younger poet make 
anything of an extended narrative in verse. As a story, Endymion 
deserves all that its worst enemies ever said of it. Hyperion shows 
a remarkable advance, but it is. well that Keats left it a fragment, 
for it is plain that, with his effeminate notion of Apollo, he could 
never have invented any kind of action which would have inte- 
rested the reader in learning how the old Titan Sun-God was 
turned out of his kingdom. The poem, in its language, challenges 
comparison with Paradise Lost, where Milton is confronted with 
the same difficulty, yet even he, with all his skill in construction 
and his noble power of representing character, often contends 
vainly against the poverty of human interest and incident inherent 
in his subject. 

Keats evidently felt that in Endymion he had not reached “ his 
end and aim of poesy.” But he was on the right track. In Sleep 
and Poetry he lets us see very plainly, though he is himself scarcely 
conscious of the fact, that the source of his inspiration is Sculpture 
and Painting. In looking on a picture by Titian, or on the reliefs 
on a Grecian Urn, his Fancy lit on objects which carried him away 
into a world entirely remote from his actual circumstances, and we 
see him in Endymion constantly trying to reproduce, in words, the 
image of some landscape or figure which he remembers in painting. 
These isolated pictures, indeed—everyone will recall the descrip- 
tion of Adonis asleep, of Cybele drawn by her lions, and the 
beautiful processional song of the Bacchanals—are the only suc- 
cessful parts of the poem. But in his later works he had found 
his foothold, and in St. Agnes’ Eve, the Ode to the Nightingale, the 
Ode on the Grecian Urn, and other short poems of the same kind, 
he shows that he has discovered a group of sculpturesque and 
picturesque subjects—subjects, that is to say, which suggest per- 
manent forms in the midst of constant material change—on which 
his imagination can work with perfect happiness and freedom. He 
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has realized his own ideal. As he says in the last stanza of the 
Ode on the Grecian Urn— 
O Attic shape! Fair Attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 
Thou silent form dost tease us out of thought 
As doth Eternity: cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou sayst 
* Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty ”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

With what skill he had learned to call up a picture in all its 
distinctness of form and colour before the imagination, is best 
seen in the opening stanzas of St. Agnes’ Eve, and in the un- 
rivalled description of the painted window in the same poem :— 

A casement high and triple-arched there was, 
All garlanded with carven imag’ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and branches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moths’ deep-damasked wings, 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries 
And twilight saints and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens and kings. 

It is, in fact, evident that, just as Coleridge, by an instinctive 
process, learned how to produce musical effects in language by 
combinations of metrical sounds, so Keats came gradually to per- 
ceive the analogy between painting and poetry latent in the pic- 
turesque associations of individual words. We see the tendency 
betraying itself early, in his sonnet on Chapman’s Homer ; in its 
maturity, in the beautiful lines— 

Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn ; 
in the passage that follows : 
Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self ; 
and in the lines in Lamia— 


Then once again the charméd god began 

An oath, and through the serpent’s ears it ran, 

Warm, tremulous, devout, psalterian. 
And it is carried to its height in the wonderful description imme- 
diately connected with these lines—a passage in which the distinct- 
ness of the painting is equalled by its loathliness—depicting the 
agony of the serpent during her transformation into a woman. 

These’ are remarkable achievements which only those who are 

insensible to the power of genius are likely to underrate. Both 
‘Coleridge and Keats must be regarded as inventors in the art of 
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poetry, and, as we know, Virgil gives inventors of all kinds a place 
beside the poets in Elysium. 

Quique pii vates et Phobo digna locuti; 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes. 

I think it will not be contended that I have sought grudgingly to 
deprive the romantic poets of the honours that are justly their 
due. On the other hand, it would be the mark of:a feeble or a ser- 
vile mind to shrink, either in deference to the authority of genius, 
or in gratitude for the boon of novelty, from inquiring whether those _. 
who in this century have discovered fresh arts of metrical compo- 
sition, have always “spoken things worthy of Phebus.” I must 
go one step farther. I think that men of impartial judgment will 
not deny that whatever results may be achieved by the new 
methods must be achieved by the sacrifice of some principle which 
lies at the foundation of what the world has agreed to regard as 
the highest kinds of poetry. 

Look at Wordsworth’s method, for instance. There can be no 
doubt that, by carefully watching the individual impressions made 
on his own mind by objects in the external world, it may be pos- 
sible for a man of genius and imagination to notice many subtle 
beauties which may have escaped general observation, and to record 
them in a striking metrical form. But it is absolutely essential 
that if he adopt the principle of analysis, he should forego the 
principle of action; since he cannot form his conception in 
the sphere of imagination pure and simple, nor can he give 
to his creation that extension and proportion which is indis- 
pensable to any great ideal whole. Moreover, by basing Poetry 
solely on the analysis of his own impressions, he necessarily de- 
prives the art of its ancient social influence, because, as Scott 
justly says, he can have no guarantee that a record of his indi- 
vidual experience will have power to arouse in the minds of his 
hearers those universal associations to which the great masters of 
verse appeal. 

Again, a man may follow in the track of Coleridge and Keats, 
and make it his chief aim to touch the imagination by discovering 
new associations of metrical sound, or fresh combinations of pic- 
turesque words. But do not let it be argued that those who devote 
themselves to this pursuit are enlarging the boundaries of the art, 
when in fact they are sensibly contracting them. Poetry contains 
in itself the principles of painting, sculpture, and music, but, in 
its highest forms, it only develops and employs these for the 
representation of some human interest and action. For in- 
stance, the passage in the Penseroso— 


Oft on a plot of rising ground 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
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Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar ; 

Or if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm 

To bless the doors from nightly harm. 


Here is the Law of Association at work in all its power, a 
number of apparently unconnected images being combined, as in 
Christabel, in a musical metre; but, unlike Christabel, the unity 
of the poem lies, not in the music, but in the thought, namely, the 
description of the features of Melancholy. 

As to painting, there is almost as much highly wrought imagery 
to be found in a simile of Homer or of Ariosto, as in a whole 
poem of Keats, and yet with them the simile is merely a halting- 
place for repose in the midst of a swift narrative of ideal action. 
Is there anything in Keats that can match the following as a 
picture ?— 

And at a stately side-board, by the wine 

That fragrant smell diffused, in order stood 

Tall stripling youths rich-clad, of fairer hue 
Than Ganymed or Hylas; distant more 

Under the trees, now tripped now solemn stood, 
Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades 

With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn, 
And ladies of th’ Hesperides, that seemed 

Fairer than feigned of old or fabled since 

Of faery damsels met in forest wide 

By Knight of Logres or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore ; 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard 
Of chiming strings, or charming pipes, and winds 
Of gentlest gales Arabian odours fanned 

From their soft wings, and Flora’s earliest smells. 

But will anybody say that this most noble passage was the 
motive of Paradise Regained in the sense that the desire to produce 
gorgeous word-colours was the motive of St. Agnes’ Eve ? 

The nearer Poetry approaches to Painting, the farther must it 
depart from action, because a picture can only represent an action 
suspended in a single moment of time. And if you sacrifice action 
in poetry, you sacrifice all that makes it the noblest of the arts, 
since it alone is able to convey to the mind in a rational form an 
idea of the most lofty and energetic passions that sway the human 
heart. Of these Keats knew nothing. With his brilliant pictorial 
fancy, he was able to conjure up before his mind’s eye all those 
forms of the pagan world which were, by his own confession, in- 
visible to Wordsworth ; but, on the other hand, to the actual strife 
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of men, to the clash and conflict of opinion, to the moral meaning 
of the changes in social and political life, he was blind or in- 
sensible. Physical science he regarded as the enemy of Poetry. 
“Do not all charms,” he asks— 
Do not all charms fly 

At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 

There was an awful rainbow once in heaven ; 

We know her woof, her texture ; she is given 

In the dull catalogue of common things. 

Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 

Empty the haunted air and gnomed mine, 

Unweave a rainbow. 

These lines appear to me to contain a world of suggestion. 
They speak with equal force, artistically, to enthusiasts who, like 
Wordsworth, contend that the sphere of poetry is co-extensive 
with the sphere of Nature, and morally (in their pessimism and 
melancholy) to those other optimists who hold that the resources 
of Art are boundless, so long as it is pursued simply for its own 
sake. To detach the imagination from its proper sphere, from the 
range of associations in which it can move with natural freedom, 
and to plunge it into the midst of common actual life, is to confuse 
the limits that separate composition in verse from composition in 
prose; while, on the other hand, to struggle to get absolutely free 


from the world of sense and reality in pursuit of mere Beauty of 
Form, involves a relaxation of all the nerves and fibres of manly 
thought, the growth of affectation, and the consequent encourage- 
ment of all the emasculating influences that produce swift deteriora- 
tion and final decay. 


Jonn Covurtuore. 


NOTES ON NATIVE QUESTIONS, SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


[Were I not impressed with the belief that the interest excited 
at the present moment by South African affairs is a very real one, 
I should hesitate to offer these notes to the public. I should 
esteem them too poor a treatise on so important a theme. But 
where correct conclusions are to be arrived at, detail and accuracy 
of information—from whatever source—are of primary importance. 

The following notes, although devoid of all other pretensions, 
may at least, I hope, lay claim to having—if, perhaps, somewhat 
too much of the first—at any rate an honest anxiety to afford the 
second. They are merely extracts from rough notes bearing 
almost exclusively on what is called the ‘‘ Native Question” in the 
South African Colonies. They were made by me in 1878, during a 
prolonged official tour through the Cape Colony and its adjacent 
native territory. 

I had the honour of being attached to Sir Bartle Frere’s Staff, 
and these notes are taken from the body of a report sent originally 
to him as Governor and High Commissioner of the Colonies. I 
am advised that possibly it might be useful to place them before 
the public in an accessible form. This I now venture to do by 
soliciting a space for them in this widely-read Review, hoping that 
the detailed information they contain, on some matters relating to 
the natives and the ‘‘ Native Question” in South Africa, may 
possibly be of some utility in helping the people of England to 
form that correct judgment on these questions, which I spoke of 
above as being i in such matters so much to be desired. 

These notes remain as they were when first jotted down. So, 
also, I believe, does the condition of things in the country of which 
they treat. I have only here and there made the slight verbal 
corrections necessary to the altered shape in which they are now. 
laid before the public. 

One word in conclusion. The main importance of these notes— 
if I may venture to hope that they have any at all—should lie in 
the endeavour they make to draw especial attention to a fact 
remarkably little understood in England. I allude to the great 
similarity in the problems awaiting us in South Africa to those by 
which we are confronted in India; both caused by the presence of 
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an overwhelming and ever-increasing native population. In some 
respects, indeed, the administrative complications in the former 
country are even greater than those in the latter; since we must 
remember that in South Africa, in addition to the ‘“‘ Native 
Question,” we have always to consider the presence, in our very 
midst, of a powerful, antagonistic, and independent white element, 
forming a still more difficult Dutch Question. With these few 
words I leave my rough notes to speak for themselves. ] 
* * * * * 

I tert Cape Town in March, 1877, and after two days’ sail landed 
at Port Elizabeth. Here I had arranged to make the final pre- 
parations necessary before embarking on a”prolonged “ trek,” as 
land travelling is called in South Africa. These preparations were 
soon made. They consisted in the purchase of a light two- 
wheeled Cape cart, with a rough team of four stout horses for 
the baggage; two small patrol tents, and four large ‘‘ karosses,” 
or skins, to use as coverlets when camping at night; and, lastly, 
a saddle-horse for myself. 

My party consisted of a Malay, named Soloman—driver and 
groom—(and he had all the wisdom of his great prototype in both 
arts), and an Italian servant, who had charge of the culinary 
department. From Port Elizabeth, then, we started for Graham’s 
Town. Our route lay through a country of vast, thick, almost 
impenetrable bush, seamed by many stony ravines, or kloofs, as 
they are here called. This bush, well known in former Kafir wars 
under the name of the Great Fish River Bush, formed for many 
years the great stronghold of the native races in their struggles with 
advancing civilization. From here they could issue forth on their 
predatory expeditions, confident that in the event of misfortune, 
or defeat, they would find in its gloomy recesses and impenetrable 
paths a secure refuge against all pursuit. It was long ere the 
military operations of successive wars opened this difficult country 
to the arts of peace. Now, however, I believe that—as it is cleared 
before the progressing settlements—it is found to give ample 
return to the care bestowed upon its more accessible districts by 
the farmers and settlers, white men, who now occupy this terri- 
tory. 

From Graham’s Town I went to Fort Beaufort, and from thence 
worked my way along the eastern frontier of the colony to King 
William’s Town, passing through a singularly wild and beautiful 
country, reminding me much of the northern part of Wales, 
and inhabited by a dense native population. In fact, these 
districts may almost be considered as one huge native location. 
And I would draw particular attention to this fact. For it is 
this very density of native inhabitants which, non-existent in 
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many of our other colonies, is the cause here of most of the 
difficulties which are so constantly arising in our dealings with 
Cape affairs. 

From Fort Beaufort to Heald Town and on to Lonsdale. From 
Lonsdale to King William’s Town, passing through scenes ren- 
dered historical by former Kafir wars,.the Water Kloof and For- 
dyce Kloof (near Fort Beaufort), the Amatola Basin, the Boma 
Pass, Fort Cox, Fort Hare, the mission stations of Middledrift 
(Wesleyan Society), Burnshire (Free Church of Scotland), Keir- 
kamma Hock (English Church), and Perie (Free Church of Scot- 
land). Every hill and every valley is thickly studded with the 
native villages, or ‘ kraals,” as they are called, and swarming 
with their dusky occupants. Indeed, “swarming” is the term 
which best describes the impression produced by the Kafir villages 
and their inhabitants on the mind of a stranger who sees this 
country for the first time. 

The Kafir hut—a low, dark, rounded structure, built of boughs 
plaited with straw and dabbed with mud—bears outwardly a 
singular resemblance to a bee-hive. The only outlet is a hole at 
the side, close down to the ground, which serves as door, chimney, 
and window, all combined! The interior is generally an undivided 
chamber ; the floor, simply dried cow-dung, with a hollowed space 
like a basin in the centre to form the fire-place. Round this the 
occupiers of the hut, regardless of over-crowding or sanitary laws, 
sit, talk, smoke, eat, and sleep; their dogs and chickens using 
such accommodation as the hut offers, with the same freedom from 
restraint as the owners themselves. There is but small variety 
among the huts. That of the chief gives but little outward in- 
dication of superior rank and riches. The inequalities of wealth 
amongst the Kafirs—for they exist there quite as much as with us 
at home—are chiefly shown by the possession of more or less 
cattle. These latter form their main article of exchange, and the 
number of beasts to be given in lieu of anything forms its 
estimated value. This even extends to the purchase of wives. 

As a rule the huts are grouped together, forming villages, or 
“‘kraals,” and each kraal is under the authority of a headman, or 
sub-chief. He is usually chosen from his social position in the 
kraal, either as the head of the family nearest the chief of the 
tribe, or else from his superior wealth to the other members of 
the kraal community. His power is absolute, and, with the assis- 
tance and advice of the witch doctor—a Kafir fanatic who lays 
claim to mystic and supernatural powers—it is often accompanied 
by the most cruel abuse. 

These villages, dotted all over the hills and perched in most 
unexpected places, look at first sight like anything in the world 
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but what they really are, viz. human habitations. In fact, as I 
said before, the description nearest to the reality of the impression 
they produce, is that of countless bee-hives swarming with their 
busy occupants. 

From King William’s Town, passing through such scenes as 
these, I crossed the Kei river—the frontier of the Cape Colony—into 
what is called Kafirland Proper. I would here ask any reader of 
these notes, before proceeding further, to take a glance at any 
good map of this country, that he may have a clear impression in 
his mind of that portion of South Africa to which these notes more 
especially refer. Kafirland Proper, as it is called, is a long stretch 
of territory reaching from the Kei river to the colony of Natal. 
It is a region almost entirely occupied by native tribes, and, with 
the exception of a few mission stations and traders’ stores scattered 
here and there, with no white settlers. It is a country of most 
uncertain law. Some territories here are annexed to the Cape 
Colony (which possesses, as doubtless my readers are aware, a 
responsible Government under a Colonial Ministry), others half- 
annexed, and a third portion disclaiming all submission to any 
authority but their own. In fact, we here find ourselves face to. 
face with the same problems, although perhaps in miniature, 
which make our administration in India one of such vast com- 
plexity. 

Through Fingoland, formerly possessed by an independent chief 
called Kreli, and his people the Galekas, but now given by us, 
after conquest in 1834, to be occupied, under a white magistrate, 
by our protégés and allies the Fingos (of whom I shall speak later 
on), I travelled on to Galekaland Proper. This was the scene 
of a recent war, caused mainly by the semi-independence and 
freedom from control which the apathy and neglect of twenty 
years on the part of the Colonial and Imperial authorities suf- 
fered to grow up within its borders. From there I travelled on 
through Tembuland, home of the Tembu Kafirs, who, under their 
chief, Gangaloswe, have since agreed to accept our rule, into. 
Pondoland and Pondomisiland. 

These districts belong to the Pondos, a warlike and restless 
people. The former, Pondoland, under its chief, Umquikela, still 
maintains an independence, causing endless trouble to the more 
law-abiding country immediately across the border, viz. Griqua- 
land East, which is under our rule and the magistracy of Mr. 
Brownlee. The latter is held by Pondomisilans, a younger branch 
of the same tribe of Pondos, but under their chief, Umthlonlo, 
acknowledges our protectorate. 

From here I went across the border into Griqualand East. 
This country formerly belonged to a half-caste called Adam Kok, 
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but it is now formally annexed to the Cape Colony. It is occupied 
by Griquas, or half-castes, cross-breed between the first Dutch 
settlers in South Africa and the Hottentot races. These people 
were moved here from Griqualand West, with the consent of our 
Government, about 1865 ; and they form a very thriving colony in 
a country which, before their advent, desolated by former wars, 
lay almost unoccupied and barren. 

From Griqualand, crossing the Umzimkulu river, I entered the 
colony of Natal, where I found very much the same condition of 
things, so far as the Native Question is concerned. The whole of 
the country I had thus traversed is a magnificent one: well 
watered in most parts, well wooded, with splendid variety in 
trees, flowers, and ferns; its mountain slopes and deep fertile 
valleys only wait the advent of a European race to produce their 
hundredfold. The climate during nine months of the year is 
the most beautiful I have ever experienced. Without a cloud in 
the sky, the sun attains great power during the day, but the 
early mornings, the evenings, and the nights form a delicious 
contrast by their refreshing coolness. And yet, as the thermo- 
meter has hardly ever, I believe, been known to reach the freezing 
point, this contrast is not sufficiently great to produce dangerous 
consequences to those exposed to it. Night after night, whilst 
on my journey, have I slept out on the grass—or “‘ feldt,” as it 
is called in that country—with nothing but my kaross wrapped 
round me, and my head in my saddle. And the exquisite beauty of 
those silent, starlit southern skies, none but those upon whose eye- 
lids sleep has softly fallen like some gentle messenger from their 
radiant depths, can know or fully understand. Nor have I ever 
experienced any of the evil consequences which such indulgence 
in the picturesque would inevitably entail in most other portions 
of the globe. 

Almost everything can be grown in this country. In many 
mission stations I visited—notably at Rev. Mr. Gordon’s (English 
Church) mission, at All Saints’, Tembuland—I was astonished at 
the results obtained in fruit, flowers, and vegetables of all kinds. 
Excellent wheat may be produced in almost any quantity to- 
wards the higher parts of these countries, nearer the mountains 
which divide them from Basutoland. As pasturage for cattle and 
sheep, its quality appears excellent and its quantity very great. 
The whole I passed through appeared to me capable of cultiva- 
tion, and everyone I came in contact with assured me that in 
the lower districts, nearer the sea-coast, it is still richer, carry- 
ing sugar and other tropical produce with a certainty of success. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the amount of rich, un- 
productive country in these districts between the Kei river and 
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Natal is very vast. Two things are lacking for their rapid de- 
velopment : firstly, better and more settled administration, giving 
security for property, without which no industry can thrive; and, 
secondly, additional facilities of locomotion—the opening up of 
arteries along which may circulate the life-blood of a country, its 
produce, but without which vivifying influence but little can be 
done to rouse it from stagnation. 

The first, I think, can only be obtained by the imposition of 
some definite central authority over those districts of this country 
which are still allowed to prolong, under the name of independence, - 
a state of barbaric heathenism and superstitious abominations 
which is the cause of endless disturbance within our own terri- 
tories which now surround them. It is a repetition of the old 
lesson taught us in India, Central Asia, and New Zealand, where- 
ever a civilized power contains—actually, as here in many places, 
within its borders—an uncivilized. When law and order find them- 
selves unavoidably neighbours to anarchy, civilization cannot 
stand still; it must for its own preservation be aggressive, lest if 
law and order be not forcibly imposed, anarchy may haply render 
both impossible. I received a most emphatic illustration of this 
from the mouth of our magistrate in Griqualand East. His 
territories march with those of the Pondo chief, Umquikela. He 
said to me: “ It is impossible for matters here to remain long as 
they are. Administration, rule, or order, is impossible to me so 
long as Umquikela is able, as at present, to give a safe asylum in 
his adjoining country to everyone accused of crime in ours.” 

The second point, namely, the opening up of roads through 
these countries, is a much simpler one, though its importance can 
hardly be exaggerated. Nor would it be a very herculean task. 
From the natural features of the country the roads, at least, such 
as they are—good hard solid tracks—are often almost self-made. 
Your only enemies are the water-courses, or sluits, which cross 
them so frequently from the highlands of Basutoland. These 
sluits, almost imperceptible in the dry season (nine months in the 
year), are swollen in the wet (the remaining three) into small 
torrents which sweep before them all undefended roadway. These 
could easily be bridged—say, by each magistrate being charged to 
do so in his own district—by small causeways of no great expense 
or labour. I have frequently passed over miles of road in these 
countries, at present impassable for vehicles, which, by a few 
hours’ work at four or five points, each of not much more than 
five or six yards wide, could at once be open to heavy trafiic. 

There is one other point on which I should like just to touch 
before I leave this part of my subject. It is the great importance 
that steps should be taken, wherever such are possible, to arrest the 
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wholesale destruction of every kind of tree and shrub which, over 
huge districts, are being swept away by generation after generation 
of improvident natives, who cut them down year after year to 
build their huts, cattle-pens, or kraals, while naturally none of 
them ever dream of re-planting. The kraal can just as well be built 
of sods, also the native hut; or, better still, the latter of bricks, 
which they can now obtain. And, if you can by these means bring 
about an alteration in their style of dwellings, you will have made 
a great step in improving the domestic habits also of these 
natives. 

Turning, now, from the physical features of this country to the 
more immediate consideration of the people who inhabit it, there 
seems to me no less prospect of a rich return and great develop- 
ment in the one, than may be looked for from the care and 
cultivation necessary to improve the other. It is impossible to 
travel, as I have done, through so large a portion of this country 
without realizing the enormous and pressing importance of what is 
called the Native Question, i.e. what is to be the future of these 
countless multitudes*of our fellow creatures? These men, living 
in the midst of our Colonies, though of different colour and of 
the too-often despised and so-called nigger race, are nevertheless, 
we shall do well to remember, thinking, aspiring men like our- 
selves; uncultured, it is true, but under cultivation developing 
qualities not so inferior to our own, and who may claim some day 
in accents not to be denied—except by wars without and tumults 
within our borders—those privileges and that consideration to 
which their manhood, their intrinsic qualities, their marked 
improvement under culture, and their common allegiance to our 
Sovereign must justly entitle them. 

Let us look at the condition of things in the eastern districts of 
the Cape Colony. It is a most singular one; and, as I have said 
before, cannot fail to convince anyone who sees it with a discerning 
eye that in the successful treatment of the Native Question, every 
condition of life throughout the Colony, and even the existence of 
the Colony itself, is vitally concerned. Within its actual borders— 
on the eastern frontier from Port Elizabeth on the west to the Kei 
river on the east, from the sea-board up to the Orange Free State 
(see Map), in the very midst of the scattered white trading and 
farming population—you find almost countless thousands of these 
Kafirs (Red Kafirs they are called, from the red ochre with which 
they smear their bodies and blankets), Gaikas, Tembus, Fingos ; 
some hostile, some doubtful, some friendly, in their sympathies to 
the white race. Strong, active, warlike men, they are pent up in 
the over-crowded limits of the locations where they were left as the | 
wave of civilization swept onwards. They live in their kraals, 
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oases of barbarism, in a country which under proper care might 
be a garden, from month to month, from year to year, with- 
out occupation, without interest, without hopes. They cannot 
hunt, for all game has long since left this part of the country. 
They are idle because they have no incentive to work; and their 
few wants are satisfied by the meagre cultivation of the little plots 
of “mealies” or Kafir corn, which the labour of their women is 
sufficient to maintain. They are drunken because they have no 
motive sufficiently strong to lead them to abstain from the tempta- 
tion to excess in drink. 

It must be confessed that the Kafir at home in his native kraal 
is not an attractive object. Red-ochred, red-blanketed, ignorant, 
and savage, he passes his time in smoking, drinking Kafir beer 
(made from Indian corn), or “Cape smoke” (as the raw, fiery, 
Colonial brandy is termed), basking in the sun and talking gossip. 
Retaining all the vices of a savage life, his mode of living leads him 
to forget its virtues. Courage and endurance are forgotten in 
indolence and intemperance. Surrounded by temptations which 
arouse his animal nature, he has nothing left him to call forth the 
man. What wonder is it, then, if, plunged in self-indulgent idle- 
ness, he becomes the victim of all vicious tastes; nor can the 
graceful draperies of his blanket, or the athletic mould in which 
his well-turned limbs are cast, with their picturesque adornment of 
beads and feathers, ivory, or lion’s teeth, suffice to redeem the 
filthiness of his person or the squalor of his hut. 

This is not an exaggerated picture of the raw Kafir as he appears 
to the traveller through this country; but when one sees this mass 
of lusty idleness brought into such immediate contact with the 
temptations which accompany the low class of civilization too 
often brought in by the traders, storekeepers, and rough settlers, 
on these frontier districts, one can only wonder at the order which ~ 
prevails amongst these natives. With that wonder will also arise: 
the conviction that there must certainly exist among these wild 
men some law-abiding qualities, as yet but partially developed by 
any genial influence, which permit matters to remain as quiet as 
they do throughout these districts, where life and property are 
secure under a condition of things so precarious that the slightest 
disturbance is productive of wholly disproportionate mischief. To 
support this opinion, and to show how much damage might be 
done with comparative impunity if the natural temper of the Kafirs 
were as lawless and turburlent as many hot-headed politicians out 
there would lead us to believe, I will quote one instance that 
occurred whilst I was in Natal. 

A man was arrested by the magistrate at a place called Clydes- 
dale for sheep-stealing. He was confined, awaiting trial, in the 
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court-house of that place, but managed, it is supposed with the: 
help of some friends, to escape in the night. Well, this one man, 
without arms, without money, without clothes, was able to evade: 
the pursuit of a hue and cry raised all over that district; and in 
spite of the vigilance of both police and farmers, he succeeded in 
breaking into two stores, in setting fire to two farms, and continued 
a course of destroying and stealing property in all directions for 
more than a fortnight. Nor had their utmost efforts succeeded in 
catching him before I left. 

If, then, one man could—despite all repressive effort—be the 
cause of so much trouble and loss to a whole country-side, surely 
the peace and public security which generally reigns over vast 
districts of this colony in the presence of so many thousands of idle 
savages, should bear undeniable testimony to the fact that such a 
spirit of lawlessness is the exception, and not the rule amongst 
them. 

The Kafirs are a peculiar people. Almost alone amongst savage 
tribes, they appear to have little or no tradition of their history 
or of their origin. Of the higher life and nobler emotions of man- 
kind they seem also singularly ignorant, whilst of any form of 
religion or definite belief they appear absolutely without a con- 
ception. As the result of many inquiries I made on this point, I 
only succeeded in discovering amongst them a certain hazy notion 
of the continued existence in another state of the spirits of their 
ancestors, whom they accredit with a certain power to influence 
their destinies, and who are propitious, or the reverse, as their 
memories are revered or not. The best illustration I can give of 
this will be a story told me by Mr. Brownlee, then Secretary for 
Native Affairs at Cape Town. Mr. Brownlee is a gentleman of 
vast acquaintance with every question connected with the Kafir 
races, and, having been born and bred in the colony, is most 
intimately versed in all their beliefs and customs. He told me 
that on one occasion he was talking to an old Kafir in his hut, and 
he asked him whether he believed in a future life? ‘‘ No,” replied 
the man. ‘‘ Why, then,” asked Mr. Brownlee, “did you kill that 
cow yesterday ?”’ ‘Oh, I killed it because it was the anniversary 
of my uncle’s death, and if I did not do so he would be angry, and 
I should suffer some calamity.” ‘‘But if there is no future life, 
how can your dead uncle’s temper still affect you or your life?” 
“Hum! that is true,” replied the Kafir, ‘I had never looked at 
it like that before. Perhaps there may be a future life, then, 
after all!” 

In spite of this absence of definite religion, however, they 
appear, singular as it may seem, to be excessively superstitious in 
good and bad omens—belief in sorcery, witchcraft, &¢.—although 
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they lack the clear conception of an unseen world or invisible God, 
beyond good and bad, whose instruments such signs would naturally 
be. Ina word, they produce the impression of a people who have 
lost the memory of a religion, but who still retain an unreason- 
ing observance of certain customs formerly associated with it, 
such as burial with face to the east, circumcision, polygamy, 
&c.: a people who, lost to the knowledge of its truths and doc- 
trines, still retain the outward symbols of a forgotten creed. 

There is another point. Unlike the Red Indian of America, or 
the Maori of New Zealand, the Kafirs do not fade or diminish 
before the advance of civilization. On the contrary, from every 
side, from every source, you receive the same testimony, that, 
under secure conditions of life and property, cessation of inter- 
tribal wars and murderous tyranny of cruel chiefs, they increase 
and multiply to an enormous extent, and, readily dropping the 
manners and customs of barbarians, adopt with ability and zeal 
the industries and habits of a higher civilization. . 

It is possible, then, at once to put aside an argument too often 
advanced by a certain and, unfortunately, not inconsiderable class 
of colonists against the operation of all reforming agencies at 
work amongst the natives, viz. that ‘it is useless doing anything 
for ‘the niggers’; they will die out before the whites.” Expe- 
rience, however, points quite the other way; and it behoves the 
white race, upon whom the peculiar reverence with which the 
natives regard them, and their own position in this country as 
the apostles of civilization and science, combine to lay a double 
responsibility, to face the position as it really is; and, like skilful 
engineers, to turn this torrent into proper channels, lest, by 
wilfully ignoring its existence, they may one day be overwhelmed 
by an outburst of its pent-up energies in an irresistible flood. A 
great deal has been and is being done, no doubt, towards this 
end, but hitherto, it seems to me, the efforts made have been too 
desultory and without sufficient power. They have been almost 
wholly confined to the operations of the missionary societies of 
various denominations, whose stations are scattered up and down 
throughout the country. All honour to their toiling, persevering 
efforts, too often carried on under heavy discouragements, under 
ill-concealed impatience and lack of sympathy on the part of their 
fellow colonists, or of sullenness and obdurate impassiveness on 
that of hostile chiefs. To them, and to their influence alone, it may 
almost be said, is due the upward movement which has of late 
years stirred the native mind, like the whisper of a breeze upon 
the silent surface of an oily sea, and which is bearing fruit in the 
increased prosperity and wealth of many of those living on the 
frontiers of our colonies. It is hardly too much to say that 
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whatever of industry, of honesty, or of thrift; whatever of sobriety, 
of principle, or of restraint you find existing among the native 
population, is traceable to their untiring and devoted efforts. Nor 
is it easy to over-estimate the moral influence which has been 
exercised by the continual presence for so many years in the very 
midst of heathen barbarism, ignorance, and licence, of the method 
and the diligence, the care, the discipline, and the teaching of the 
well-kept, orderly, clean, and well-conducted mission school and 
station. 

Many a missionary to whom I spoke assured me, as a very 
curious fact, and one well worth pondering over, that the feature 
which made the deepest impression on the raw Kafir’s mind was 
the spectacle of a building set apart with peculiar reverence for 
a peculiar purpose (an idea hitherto utterly foreign to his un- 
tutored mind), within whose walls none but religious services had 
place. A chapel built in humblest veneration for the worship of 
an unseen and all-powerful Creator, in which each Sunday he saw 
gathered together, with every token of deep adoration, the mis- 
sionary, and all whom he could influence, to raise their voices to 
His throne in those hymns of praise whose melodies, however 
humbly given, have for generations deeply stirred the hearts of 
men. 

It is difficult to realize, without having visited the country, how 
peculiar and how powerful has hitherto been this influence thus 
exercised by the missionary among the Kafir tribes of this country, 
chief or subject. It arises partly from their boundless reverence 
for his supposed superior knowledge, partly from the colour of his 
skin, and last, but not least where it exists, from any smattering 
he may possess of medical lore. To him is referred in many 
cases all doubtful points of law or justice. He is looked upon, 
when tyranny or crime are feared, as the natural protector of 
the native ; the mediator for the weaker party. The precinct of 
his mission station is, by universal consent, looked upon as a 
sanctuary into which pursuit is not allowed—a city of refuge, as 
in Palestine of old. 

Two very striking instances of this were told me. One oc- 
curred at the Wesleyan Mission Station at Clarkburg, Tembuland, 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Hargreaves ; the other at Tahung- 
warra, Pondoland, also a Wesleyan station under the care of the 
Rey. Mr. White. In one case the belligerents were Kreli and his 
Galekas against Gangaliswe and his Tembus; in the other they 
were two rival petty chiefs of Pondoland. In both instances the 
conquering armies, in the flush of victory, were turned from the 
massacre of their flying foes by the remonstrance of the missionary 
alone and unsupported ; and although in both cases all who failed 
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to reach the missionary station or garden were ruthlessly put to 
death by the victors, none who reached that sanctuary were 
touched, although but the hedge in some cases divided them. The 
more I saw of the results of the missionary labours throughout 
South Africa, the more I admired the devoted perseverance of 
their efforts. 

From Port Elizabeth, among the workers on the beach, lading 
and unlading ships, natives who came from all parts of Africa, 
even from Delagoa Bay and the far Zambesi, Kafir Dick Whitting- 
tons attracted by the tales of gold and silver to be picked up 
there (and some of them earn as much as 7s. to 8s. a day), right 
through Kafirland Proper to Natal, wherever I passed I found 
the same good work being done. I could only regret, as I have 
said before, that the agencies at work were so inadequate to the 
burden placed upon them. Especially in a political and economic 
sense is the benefit derived from their operations great when to 
the ordinary sacred and rudimentary teaching is added for both 
sexes an industrial branch of education. This is especially the 
ease at the large institution at Lovedale (Free Church of Scotland), 
the English Church Kafir Training College at Graham’s Town, the 
missions of the same church at Keiskamma Hock and St. Mark’s, 
Fingoland, and some others. 

Lovedale, from the scale of its operations and the funds at its 
command, stands first on this list. It would be impossible in 
an article such as this to give a sufficient account of all its ad- 
mirable organization, but a few words may be devoted to giving an 
outline of its intention, and of that of all the sister institutions 
working on the same plan. 

At Lovedale College the boys—raw Kafir children taken from 
the kraal—are lodged and boarded, and in addition to the ordinary 
educational course under a most competent staff of teachers, they 
are apprenticed, if they so desire, to carpentry, blacksmithery, 
wheelwright, and other such trades—a regular five years’ appren- 
ticeship, under master workmen, attached to the institution. Mean- 
while the girls, in a separate establishment, are taught the arts 
indispensable to well-ordered homes: scrubbing, sewing, washing, 
tidiness, cleanliness, and method. The boys college, in the 
absence of their principal, Dr. Stewart, was, when I visited the 
establishment, under the able and painstaking care of the Rev. J. 
Buchanan, while Miss MacRichie, with equal perseverance, super- 
intended the girls. The results have, in more instances than I 
can mention, been surprising. 

The Wesleyan Training College at Heald Town (an admirable 
institution under Revs. Messrs. Barton and Hunter) and Lovedale 
together, have turned out some hundreds of boys who have reached 
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a standard not unworthy of many well-ordered English schools ; 
and more than this, by the completeness of their organization the 
native pupils have learnt and, learning, have entered with zeal 
into all the benefits of honourable competition, not only among 
themselves but also with the white pupils—in their games as well 
as in their classes. And what a gulf is bridged between this and the 
red blanket! Itis not too much to say that the operations of 
such institutions as these extend their influence from Cape Town 
to the Zambesi; witness the expedition which, under Dr. Stewart, 
accompanied by four Kafir youths as missionary volunteers—boys 
taken literally from the red blanket and trained under his care— 
left Lovedale to penetrate into the heart of Africa ; and, founding 
on Lake Nyassa another large and prosperous mission station 
called Blantyre, have carried the message of freedom to come—of 
peace on earth and good-will towards men, into the very homes of 
the wretched victims of the infamous slave-trade. 

It is useless for me to dwell on the benefits derived from such 
labours. They are incalculable, and are bringing about a revo- 
lution among the natives, of which it is impossible at present to 
estimate the full effects. As I have said before, such operations 
should be multiplied a hundredfold, and not left, it seems to me, as 
at present, solely to private subscription, but should be carried on 
by Governmental power. 

There is one flagrant evil throughout the colony which certainly 
demands the intervention of a stronger hand than the Missionary 
Societies have power to raise ; and that is the gross abuse of the 
liquor traffic. The unrestricted “sale of intoxicating liquors is 
causing the ruin, mental and physical, of the natives.” This you 
are told by everyone. With glee, by those who hate “the 
nigger,” and look on this as a legitimate means for his wholesale 
destruction; with grave and anxious earnestness by those whose 
minds, cast in worthier mould, can measure all the burden of 
responsibility which rests upon the white man in this land. 

The condition of things at present is absolutely deplorable. 
Wherever there are natives located, these tap-houses or canteens 
as they are called, solely for the sale of liquor, much of it adul- 
terated in the vilest manner to excite an unnatural thirst, are 
multiplied incessantly. This adulteration is carried on to a 
lamentable extent, and is of the most iniquitous description. To 
the brandy, already of the rawest kind, is often added such 
injurious ingredients as tobacco, and even vitriol, to excite a 
craving among the natives. 

Such laws and regulations as do exist are pronounced by all 
who know anything of the matter to be wholly insufficient for the 
end for which they were passed ; and even these are but rarely put 
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in force, since, as you are told, it is nobody’s business to see it 
done. To quote the words of a missionary of long experience 
‘* But as the law appoints no one to inquire into the quality of the 
liquor sold, and enforce a law against that quality if bad, every 
vendor of strong drink is left to follow his own inclination.” 
Meanwhile the sale is carried on, and canteens are multiplied, 
against the protestation of the missionary, of the more respectable 
colonists, and, above all, against the petitions and even prayers of 
the natives themselves. 

Over and over again, as I have been passing through the 
country, the missionaries have said to me, pointing to the canteen 
established sometimes within a hundred yards of the station, 
“That is the curse of the country. Everything here was going on 
well until that came, and yet it was established in the teeth of our 
most vehement opposition.” The natives themselves have over 
and over again besought the authorities, through their head men, 
that such temptations should be kept away from them, saying with 
a child-like confession of weakness which is almost pathetic, ‘ If 
the temptation is there we are not able to resist it, but for mercy’s 
sake let it not be placed within our reach.” 

Nor is this unconquerable craving for strong drink one natural 
to the Kafir. So well aware of this are the dealers engaged in this 
trade, that they resort at the outset to all manner of means, before 
they can open a sufficient market, to create this desire among the 
wretched unsuspecting natives. 

As I was passing through Pondoland, I met an itinerant trader, 
or “‘smouser,” as he is called, trekking about with a waggon-load 
of brandy, trying to open a market. He complained bitterly to me 
that the natives would not buy. They had not yet acquired the 
taste; and so I found that he was resorting to the well-known 
dodges of his trade to open up a market, namely, giving away 
small quantities of brandy, and that most vilely adulterated, to 
excite the thirst for more among the natives who came in idle 
curiosity to see his waggon. No doubt in time he drove a lucrative 
trade. 

I have heard many plans proposed as remedies for this terrible 
state of things, and much, doubtless, is to be done. This, how- 
ever, is not the place to enter into the details of that which can only 
be the work of most carefully considered legislation ; but I may, 
perhaps, merely say here that one of the most important and 
indeed most pressing necessities appears to me to be the imposi- 
tion of an excise duty on the manufacture of spirits throughout our 
Colonies in South Africa, which, in their present untaxed state, are 
sold at an absurdly and deplorably low figure. 

The Kafirs can, I believe, buy a bottle of Cape brandy—stuff of 
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the vilest description—for about 7d. There should also be a 
heavy penalty for adulteration, and the appointment of a proper 
executive by which such adulteration may be promptly detected 
and punished. Of what may be done on the other hand to substi- 
tute a harmless for a harmful taste among these poor creatures, 
an example I saw near Durban, Natal, may be read with interest. 

At a coffee-mill near that town, a gentleman, who owns the 
plantation and who employs many Kafirs to work on it, told me 
that he made the experiment of giving these Kafirs a cup of coffee 
each morning, made from the inferior bean, which would otherwise 
be wasted. Though at first, as in the case of the spirit merchants, 
they did not like it, they took to it afterwards most eagerly, and 
were perfectly ready to give money for its purchase. He also told 
me that there was a very considerable trade springing up with 
these natives in all kinds of tinned meats, the taste having been 
induced much in the same way. 

And now, before I leave the subject of what has been accom- 
plished by missionary labour to raise the condition of the natives, 
I should like to mention one or two instances, told me by various 
people, and which speak eloquently for themselves. 

At Port Elizabeth, the Rev. Mr. Kayser, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, had a congregation and school for the inhabitants 
of the native location in the town. These people, it must be 
remembered, were only a shifting population coming from every 
quarter of Africa to earn enough money to buy the two great 
objects of a Kafir’s ambition, a wife and a gun! Many of them 
only remain six weeks, and then return to their far distant homes. 
It is, therefore, easy to measure the difficulty of producing upon 
such people any very deep impression. Yet they contributed, in 
one year, towards the expenses of their minister’s chapel and 
services, £330! 

At Grahamstown, the Wesleyan congregation under the Rev. Mr. 
Impey, consisting chiefly of natives in domestic service at that 
town, contributed in one year nearly £1,000 towards ministerial 
expenses. The Rev. Mr. Mullins, Principal of the English Church 
Kafir Training School in the same town, told me of two instances, 
both of Kafirs in service. One, an old man, laid by £80 to pur- 
chase a plot of ground ; the other, a boy of about eighteen, laid by 
£60. 

These instances might be multiplied, but I will only add one 
more, as this refers to another and much-despised race in this 
country. A gentleman of Fort Beaufort told me that at the 
Katberg, where the Rev. Mr. Reed has a mission among the 
Hottentots, they subscribed, in one year, £800 -towards chapel 
expenses. 
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_ It is unnecessary to comment on these incidents; they speak 
for themselves. Nor is less intelligence than liberality found 
amongst these natives when under proper care. All those engaged 
in the work of education amongst them—whether book-work or 
industrial—bear testimony to the fact that they find as much 
response to their exertions as can reasonably be looked for from 
the descendants of generations of uncultivated savages. 

There is another branch of training which, though at present I 
believe wholly unattempted, would, I feel convinced, if opened, 
prove of incalculable benefit to the natives. I mean some cur- 
riculum by which an aspiring and able student from either Heald 
Town or Lovedale might rise to a knowledge and practice of the 
medical profession. At present only two careers appear open to 
such a student, at any rate, in South Africa. They are either 
ordination as priest, or appointment as school-master. I put aside 
the industrial branches, as the class of natives of whom I now 
speak might consider such handicrafts as beneath their social 
position. 

A knowledge of medicine, and, it may be added also, a study of 
the law by a number: of young men of their own race, would be of 
untold benefit to the Kafirs at large. Especially would the former 
be valuable, offering at once a legitimate career for the aspirations 
of the educated and ambitious native mind, while at the same time 
it would level a deadly blow at that symbol of all that is most 
detestable and cruel in the native economy, the witch-doctor and 
his pretended sorceries. 

Thus far have I endeavoured to outline some of the results of 
missionary labours in this country. Let me, before I close this 
article, for one moment draw attention to what may be accom- 
plished also under a wise system of magisterial rule. 

Of what improvement, under circumstances favourable to pro- 
gress, the Kafirs are capable, the history of the Fingo tribe is a 
most instructive instance. Originally a servile race, and subject 
to the pure Zulus before their enfranchisement by our forces, they 
would seem to have learnt in the school of adversity those lessons 
of patience and humility which give to their traditions and spoken 
thoughts, on all public occasions, that strain of peacefulness and 
recognition of the blessings of tranquillity which we seek in vain 
among those of the more warlike and powerful tribe who formerly 
oppressed them. Placed under our protection after a long war 
with the Galeka tribe, in the territory taken from that people, they 
remained for many years under the control of white magistrates in 
perfect tranquillity. Thus, perhaps from inexperience in the 
pursuits of war, they have turned more readily to the arts of peace. 
Some years ago Captain Blyth was appointed their magistrate, and 
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under his firm and energetic, though singularly tactful administra- 
tion, they made those surprising advances on the path of material 
wealth and civilization which, from being the most despised, have 
rendered them the most envied of their Kafir neighbours. 

Tn many parts of Fingoland, and also in settlements along the 
eastern frontier of the colony, notably in the Keiskamma Hoch 
district, may now be found Fingo farmers, well-to-do, industrious, 
respectable men, with from £2,000 to £4,000, good homesteads, 
several ploughs, and large flocks and herds of sheep and cattle; 
while in nearly every district of this frontier, on the main roads 
or tracks along which passes all the commerce of the country, 
which consists almost entirely of long caravans of waggons laden 
with wool, “‘the transport riding,” as such conveyance of goods 
is called, is almost exclusively in their hands. Many of them own 
two or three such waggons with their teams of from ten to twelve 
span of oxen. 

When Captain Blyth had been a year or two in his magistracy 
he summoned a meeting of the head men of the kraals in his 
districts, and placing before them the advantages to be obtained by 
them from such institutions as Lovedale, asked them what they 
would themselves contribute towards the foundation of a like in- 
stitution in their own country. Their reply to this appeal was 
£1,500. And more than this, so fully did they enter into these 
prospective advantages, that when Blyth was moved from Fingo- 
land to take charge of the East Griqualand district, these natives 
held a mass meeting to express their desire of presenting him with 
some token of their gratitude for his untiring exertions for their 
benefit. This he was unwilling to accept, but told them that the 
testimonial he would value most would be the evidence of their 
good-will towards the as yet uncompleted institution he had 
commenced amongst them. They subscribed, on this, £1,500 
more, thus making a total contribution of £3,000 from their own 
free will. This institution was afterwards opened under the name 
of Blythswood. 

Thus the history and present condition of the Fingo people is 
undoubtedly the most hopeful omen for the future of the Kafir 
tribes generally. Of the same race there is every hope that 
under similar tranquillizing influences, under equitable laws, 
' security for life and property, titles to land, and the removal of 
that fertile cause of war and trouble, the constant jealousies of 
ambitious and warlike chiefs, the other Kafir tribes may follow 
in the path the Fingos have hitherto so successfully trod; but 
this, it seems to me, can only be attained by a more comprehensive 
and more vigorous native policy than has hitherto been seen. 

So long as the power of the chief is unimpaired there can be 
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but little hope for the permanent tranquillity of the people. You 
must first turn up the soil of chieftains’ tyranny and the witch- 
doctor’s rule, before you can hope to plant the living seeds of 
industry, quietude, and peace. 

The one thing needful to the Kafirs in their present condition, 
both within and on the immediate borders of the colony, is rule— 
just, firm, equitable rule. By this alone may we be able to restore 
that confidence in our good faith and just intention which many 
late events seem, unfortunately, to have sadly shaken in the native 
mind. From this has arisen—if I may venture to say so—in my 
opinion, many of the difficulties with which the Native Question, 
as it is called in South Africa, is surrounded. It is this which has 
so often plunged this colony into calamitous and avoidable wars. 
The natives are but grown-up children, and must be treated as 
such. With vigilance and justice, but, above all, with perfect 
consistency, I believe almost anything may be done with them. 
Vacillation is fatal. It may sound like a paradox, but I believe 
that even harshness, if only firm and consistent, is safer than any 
amount of kindness, if weak and irresolute, to maintain the 
respect and confidence of the native mind. 

I do not believe (if it is not presumptuous on my part to 
deliver an opinion) that the Kafirs, as a mass, are hostile to us. 
There is no enmity of race. On the contrary, I believe that 
if you could take a vote by universal suffrage throughout South 
Africa, a large majority would be found to vote for our continued 
presence in their country: some, no doubt, from higher motives, 
but the majority because they look upon us something like the 
goose with the golden eggs—people from whom they can at all 
times get money, by working, to supply their daily increasing 
wants. But, unfortunately, this principle of consistency has not 
been that which, apparently, has always inspired our native policy. 
Quite the reverse. We may too often see that where firmness and 
decision were needed, weakness and irresolution only were present ; 
and where tact and a little tolerance should have been employed, 
we find nothing but an unnecessary harshness. That this has 
been too often unfortunately the case can be substantiated by the 
authority of many well known to those interested in these 
questions. 

In conclusion, to sum up the result of all that I was told, and 
all I was able to see for myself in connection with this Native Ques- 
tion in South Africa, the impression I carried away with me was 
that though, of course, there is much that is difficult, much that is 
discouraging, and much even that might become dangerous if 
neglected, in the condition of the natives in that country, still 
there is most certainly nothing that is hopeless. Far from it. 
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Under any Government, where energy is tempered by firmness, 
and counsel is guided by wisdom, and unclouded by prejudice, I 
believe the natives of this vast country are capable of a develop- 
ment which would surprise even their sincerest friends. 

Three of the most important things in my opinion towards re- 
gaining, for our Government in those regions, the confidence of 
the natives, both black and white, in the honesty of our intentions 
towards them, and for the peace and tranquillity of the colonies 
generally, are as follows. 

Ist. That the tracts of country lying between the Cape Colony 
and Natal—at present in a condition which it would puzzle the 
ablest student of international law accurately to define, and one 
which is a cause of endless trouble both within and without our 
territories—should be brought definitely under the authority of our 
High Commissioner at Cape Town. As I have said before, it is 
impossible that there can be any certain tranquillity so long as 
they remain as they now are. Nor are the natives themselves in 
these parts, according to the evidence of those who know them 
best, adverse to the change. The chiefs might offer some little 
opposition, but the people, I believe, would not support them. 
Such territories, when taken over, should be occupied by a mixed 
European and native population, in such a manner as would be 
beneficial to both: to the one, opening new fields for industry 
and profit; whilst to the other would be given new ideas of order, 
of discipline, of justice, peace, and security. Nor would they long 
remain unwilling to acquiesce in the payment of taxes sufficient 
for the maintenance of those blessings of good government—edu- 
cation and personal security—which, having once known, they 
would be unwilling to exchange again for the robbery of their 
chiefs and the witch-doctor’s rule. 

2ndly.* The thorough reorganization of the Frontier armed and 
mounted police. Under their late Commandant, Sir W. Currie, 
they appear to have attained a state of considerable efficiency for 
the purpose for which they were, I believe, originally enrolled, viz. 
as a sort of district frontier guard, well under command, thoroughly 
well acquainted with the country and every bye-path on the frontier, 
and constantly patrolling by night and day. They appear to have 
been at that time a very useful, force for the preservation of order, 
and for the suppression of that endless source of native wars, 
cattle-lifting. But they seem, under subsequent officers, to have 
lost many of these excellent qualities. It is a common complaint 
on the frontier that the police have been spoilt by becoming too 


* Most of the two following recommendations is now obsolete, as the police and 
military forces of the colony have, since these notes were written, been thoroughly 
remodelled much on the lines here suggested. 
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military. This may seem at first absurd, considering the notorious. 
laxity of all proper discipline existing amongst them, yet I am 
disposed to think that there is this much of truth in it, viz. that 
those lately concerned in the organization of this body have been 
too anxious to make them an imitation of that splendid corps, the 
old Cape Mounted Rifles, to make them the soldiers rather than 
the police, as they should properly be, of the colony. They have 
hardly given sufficient time and care to keep them up to their 
former efficiency for the peculiar duties for which they are most 
required. Hence their present defective condition. They are not 
soldiers, for they lack organization and discipline as such; they 
are not fit for frontier scouts as they have no longer special know- 
ledge of the country and its frontiers. 

8rdly. The enrolment of a proper military force for the defence 
of the colony in time of war. This should consist of a thoroughly 
good (and better material no country in the world can produce),. 
well organized, and numerous militia, mounted and foot, to be 
balloted for, to be thoroughly drilled, trained, and, above all, to. 
be under the same discipline as regular troops. With these to. 
rely on in time of war; with the police efficient and active, able 
to grapple with and put down cattle-stealing, or any other trifling 
disturbance in times of peace, I think the colony would at last be 
able to look forward to a termination of those constant war scares 
which never fail, when roused, to work sad mischief in every 
direction. 

In conclusion let me say that all the foregoing suggestions and. 
remarks apply with equal truth to the elements absolutely neces- 
sary for a successful issue in our dealings with the Dutch popula- 
tion in South Africa. I allude here especially to that portion of 
this population with whom, after our late disastrous war in the 
Transvaal, we now once more find ourselves face to face in Be- 
chuanaland. Of the old Dutch families at the Cape, and of the 
Dutch families throughout that colony and the Orange Free State 
generally, I need say nothing. They stand as a civilized community 
on a perfect equality with our own colonists. But there exists a 
great step between these people and their kinsmen, the Boers, as 
they are called, of the Transvaal. 

These white inhabitants of the Transvaal are, in reality, but 
little raised above the level of Kafirs in the scale of civilization. 
The descendants of pioneering colonists from the settlements into 
the wilderness about two generations ago, they are, by birth and 
geographical position, as far removed as the Kafirs who surround 
them, from all those elevating agencies, such as education, industry, 
and refinements of life, to which by race they should be heirs, as 
members of the great European family. They are thus, in many 
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aspects, but white Kafirs. That which most impresses the native, 
viz. courage and determined firmness, is absolutely as much needed 
to impress the Boer ; that which is vital to our success in dealing 
with the one—viz. perfect justice and consistency—is also vital to 
our dealing with the other. Sir Bartle Frere with his unerring and 
courageous insight saw this, and Sir Bartle Frere, if only he had 
been trusted by his country and left to himself, would have termi- 
nated all the negotiations with the Boers, in which he was engaged, 
without a shot being fired. It has, perhaps, never been properly 
understood in England that Sir Bartle, when he rode fearlessly and 
almost alone into the Boer camp on his way to Pretoria in 1879, 
had arranged, amongst other matters, with Messrs. Kruger and 
Joubert (the Boer leaders) that they should come down to Cape 
Town and hold a conference with him, as High Commissioner, and 
the Colonial authorities, to discuss Transvaal matters. But travel- 
ling is slow in that country, and on his arrival at Cape Town some 
two months or more afterwards (there was no telegraph in the 
country), he learnt that he had, in the meantime, been superseded 
by the despatch from home of Lord Wolseley, and all these matters 
were thus taken out of his hands. So this conference never took 
place. Had it done so, humanly speaking, we should never have 
been launched into the calamitous Transvaal war of 1880-81, 
seeing that the only defence ever put forward hitherto—in fact, 
the only defence possible—of the policy pursued at that time by 
our Government is, that had discussion but preceded the appeal 
to arms, Lang’s Neck, Ingogo, and Majuba Hill would never have 
been fought. 

Those who know the country, alone can estimate what perilous 
issues are at stake in Bechuanaland at the present moment. If 
our Imperial Government continues to display that pitiable—I must 
almost say that contemptible—irresolution and inability to make 
up its mind as to any distinct or courageous policy in its present 
dealings between the Boers and native Kafirs on the frontiers of 
that country, we may shortly find ourselves once more plunged 
into a conflict beside which the last Boer war will appear as a 
rushlight to a furnace. And in South Africa, as already, alas! we 
are now doing in the Soudan, we may learn to our bitter cost that 
he who lacks the courage, sense, and quickness to stamp on the 
spark may find himself and his whole house utterly consumed and 
destroyed by the irresistible conflagration ; and all effort will be 
once more ‘‘ Too late.” 


Creciu, ASHLEY. 


A VIGIL IN STONEHENGE. 


Two years ago, following tardily in the track of other nations, 
the English Parliament accorded some slight protection to our 
pre-historic monuments, and, amongst them, to that most venerable 
and interesting pile of grey stones which, for so many centuries, 
has attracted the attention of traveller and archeologist on the 
open downs near Salisbury. 

' For much more than a thousand years those strange ruins have 
stood there, and for seven hundred years, at least, through an in- 
finite variety of human circumstances, as the successive phases of 
feudal and modern society unrolled themselves, they have been a 
ceaseless subject of wonder—how they came there, who were 
their builders, and what their object. No Roman, or British, or 
Saxon writer records their history, or makes even passing allusion 
to them ; and the first who refers to them is, I believe, Henry of 
Huntingdon, who lived during the earlier part of the twelfth 
century. He numbers Stonehenge among the four great marvels 
of Britain, and describes ‘“‘ the stones of wondrous size which have 
been built up in the fashion of doorways, one upon the other ”— 
not, perhaps, wholly unlike the ancient Coliseums both in Rome 
and in the provinces, the remains of which may be seen to 
this day—and says that none can conceive how or for what 
reason such mighty blocks have been raised aloft. A few years 
later Giraldus Cambrensis, perhaps better known as Geoffrey of 
Monmouth—the shrewd Churchman, the practised politician, and 
the agreeable though fanciful story-teller, whom it is still a 
pleasure to read—describes how the “dance of Giants,” as he 
calls this group of mighty stones, was, by the arts of the en- 
chanter Merlin, transported from Ireland to their present site. 

I have often thought of this curious passage in the old chronicler; 
for curious it certainly is. The ruins of Stonehenge consist of four 
distinct parts—two outer circles and two interior ellipses. The 
exterior circle and the outer ellipse consist of grey wethers, or sarsen 
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stones, brought apparently from a spot some twenty miles distant ; 
but the interior circle, as well as the inner ellipse, are composed 
of a granite which is to be found at the Land’s End in Cornwall, 
and in Ireland. But if, indeed, they came from Ireland, it is a 
remarkable confirmation of the old legend which I have just quoted 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth—one of those confirmations which, 
curiously and unexpectedly, meet us at every turn in the study of 
ancient things. For myself, I believe greatly in local traditions ; 
they are often preferable to the laboured deductions made on purely 
scientific grounds, and I have occasionally wished that some his- 
tories could be re-written with reference to local characteristics, 
conditions, and legends; for it is certain that truth, though en- 
crusted with later additions and inventions, lives incredibly long 
in the memories and stories of a simple people, and is handed 
down by word of mouth, from generation to generation, with 
sometimes greater fidelity than where the printing press and the 
mechanical appliances of modern society exist. Be this as it may, 
my object in this present paper is to show the truth of one old 
local tradition with regard to Stonehenge; and whilst doing this I 
cannot but note another and a not less remarkable one connected 
with the very origin of the strange ruin. 

To resume, however, the thread of my remarks,—Geoffrey of 
Monmouth died, and time passed on, but the curiosity with regard 
to Stonehenge did not cease. On the contrary it grew, and, with 
the first dawn of antiquarian research, Stonehenge became an 
object of extreme interest. Several centuries after the two early 
chroniclers come a crowd of greater names—some curious, like 
Fuller and Aubrey; some acute and intelligent, like Evelyn and 
Pepys; some poets, like Drayton and Sydney; some noble ama- 
teurs, like the Duke of Buckingham and my own relative, Philip, 
Karl of Pembroke, who dug and explored—it must be admitted, in 
the former case, with very questionable advantage, as the prin- 
cipal result of the Duke’s labours was the destruction of one of the 
great stones; some royal visitors, like James I.; some learned 
writers, like Camden and Hoare and Stukeley and Inigo Jones. 
To these famous names have succeeded many much nearer our 
own times and generation, who have brought to bear on this 
subject an extraordinary amount of learning and criticism; but 
neither yet is the controversy exhausted nor the interest lessened. 
As of those mountains of which there is as much below as above 
the surface of the ground, so it may be said of this strange monument 
of bygone ages, that as much probably remains to be written 
as has already been said of it. Absolute certainty cannot be 
had ; and, as the world grows older and more common-place, 
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there will always be an irresistible attraction to many minds to 
go back to early ages and to attempt to lift the veil which hangs 
over ancient races and religions—still more so when they are not 
so ancient but what we recognize their affinity to us and to our 
own civilization. 

Nor are there limits to the field within which the most imagi- 
native may exercise their learning or ingenuity with regard to 
this remarkable pile. Among past controversialists some have 
attributed the origin of Stonehenge to the British race; others to 
the Romans; others to that intermediate time and people, in the 
twilight of Roman departure and of Saxon invasion, when a 
strange revival of the old heathen Druidism and its incorporation 
with Christianity is supposed to have taken place ; some even 
have assigned the mysterious building to our Saxon, and some, I 
believe, have been daring enough to attempt to connect it with 
our Danish conquerors. And as of the origin of Stonehenge, so 
also of its objects. It has been believed to be a monument and 
a place of national sepulture; it has been held to be a temple 
fitted for secret ceremonial and bloody rites; and it has been 
thought to be an “almanac in stone and an astronomical calen- 
dar.” One learned treatise, indeed, was written to prove that 
Stonehenge and the surrounding plain were a great planisphere, 
in which the barrows and tumuli represented the situation, the 
magnitude, and even the number of the fixed stars. Of these, 
eight hundred, it was said, may be seen with the eye; but it was 
thought possible to trace as many as fifteen hundred, representing 
heavenly bodies which could only be observed with a telescope, 
and, if so, indicating a scientific knowledge which we are in the 
habit of supposing to belong to later times alone. 

It is not my purpose here, even if I could pretend to the know- 
ledge, to discuss these questions, however interesting; the scope 
and object of this paper are much simpler. I think it may possibly 
be of interest to recall very briefly, by the aid of an old memo- 
randum on which I recently alighted, the details of a visit which 
I paid to Stonehenge many years ago in this month of June, in 
the company of Mr. H. Long—a relation—and one of the most 
gifted and accomplished companions whom it could be the good 
fortune of a young man to know. Within the once sacred en- 
closure of that weird ruin we watched together during a long 
summer night for the purpose of verifying one of those local tra- 
ditions to which I have already alluded. 

For this purpose I need not enter into any minute account 
of Stonehenge: it is enough to say that it consists of grey and 
weather-beaten stones, in which may be still traced the outlines 
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of the ancient circles and ellipses which I have described; of a 
large block which has been generally thought to be an altar, or 
sacrificial stone, facing an opening to the east-north-east; and 
of a stone outside and beyond that opening, which is commonly 


PLAN OF STONEHENGE. 


known as the “Friar’s Heel,” and which has been held to be a 
gnomon or index.* Mr. H. Long, in an interesting volume which 
* For the sake of clearness I add a rough outline of the ground plan of Stonehenge,. 


surveyed in 1810, and copied from the interesting and valuable description of the ruins, 
by the present Mr. William Long, of West Wringtor. § 
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he published on the western geography of Ancient Europe, shall 
.tell the remainder of the story. ‘I was informed,” he says, ‘“‘on 
the spot that the portal of the main entrance faced immediately 
to the rising sun at the summer solstice . . . and from the stone 
which is called the Altar the sun, at the O«pwai dvaro\ai—a, great 
epoch with the ancients, as well as a great geographical point— 
is seen to rise directly over another stone which is called the 
index.” 

It was after reading this, at a time when I had more leisure than 
now for such inquiries, that, happening to meet Mr. H. Long, 
I mentioned to him my wish to verify the truth of the local 
tradition which he had recorded in the passage just quoted. He, 
on his side, was no less interested in determining the fact, and on 
the 21st June 1860—now, alas! nearly twenty-five years ago—we 
kept our vigil within the ruins of Stonehenge. 

I well remember the circumstances and look of the night. For 
several weeks the weather had been wet; but the sky was now 
clear and star-lit, and a light cold breeze sighed through the 
clumps of Scotch firs and across the desolate mounds scattered 
over the plain, as we made our way to the weird group of gigantic 
ruins, which, seen through the glimmer of early twilight, lost none 
of their size or proportion. 

We stood by the Altar-stone—the scene it may be of many 
bloody rites—and took the bearings of the place with a pocket- 
compass, having a clear view towards the north-east through the 
Great Portal with the index-stone in the centre of the opening ; 
and, whilst impressed with all the solemnity and desolation 
of the scene, we watched for the rising of the sun. Strangely 
enough, a crow of more than normal size—olo viv xépaxes ciow—and 
of very prophetic aspect, perched on the index-stone; and, 
presso ter gutture, uttered three distinct and, I doubt not, encourag- 
ing caws, though unfortunately we had no Teisesias at hand to 
interpret their meaning. I remember well, whilst thus engaged in 
the contemplation of the picturesque scene, how much I was 
struck by the singular adaptation of the Temple—supposing it to 
be perfect—to the practice of mystical or secret rites. Conceal- 
ment on the part of the priests was easy, as the only opening 
through which the Shrine and the Altar were visible was the Great 
Portal fronting the east, where the ground slopes gradually down- 
ward; and whilst the crowd of unitiated worshippers assembled on 
that broad slope might see the grim Altar illuminated by a direct 
flood of light from the rising sun, all else to right and left within 
the sacred enclosure would be in deep shadow. 

At any time the sight of these stone giants, towering up dim and 
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desolate in the uncertain shadows of a summer night, placed there 
by some race that has disappeared and for objects which are now 
only matter of learned controversy, would have been impressive ; 
but as one ran over in memory some of the many well-known 
legends and stories associated with them—and who will say 
how much truth or falsehood they contain ?—those dark stones 
seemed to live again. One might almost seem to see the grey ruin 
as it stood in its perfect form on that bloody May-day when 
Hengist is said, with his Saxons, to have anticipated the treachery 
of the British priests, and to have slain those who intended to slay 
him and his followers. The fatal beauty of Rowena, the treachery 
of Vortigern, the feast prepared within the stone circle, the plot of 
the fanatical—or patriotic—Druids, the Saxon guests with their 
short swords concealed, the sudden signal given by their leader, 
the brief struggle, the ‘‘ priest slain by the Altar-stone’’—one in 
fact, of the most picturesque incidents in the Saxon conquest of 
England, then so memorable, now so nearly forgotten and passed 
into the realm of fable—seemed to rise like a weird picture of 
the past. 

But All this gave place, I well remember, to the keen anxiety with 
which we watched for the dawn, which was to determine whether 
the bright orb—worshipped by so many races in so many places, 
and perhaps in those very ruins—would, or would not, rise in 
accordance with the tradition, on this day of all the year, exactly 
over the index-stone. 

At about 4 a.m., just before the expected time, all was favourable. 
The sky was clear; bright fleecy clouds caught the reflection of 
the coming dawn, and a rosy streak of light played round the top 
of the stone which we were watching so earnestly. But even 
as we watched, there rose a heavy bank of leaden cloud and 
vapour, which darkened our hopes not less than the region of the 
sky over which it spread. It was the first observation of the kind 
that I had ever made, and I can well recall the disappoint- 
ment and mortification with which I saw the grey film gradually 
obscuring that part of the heaven where Phebus’ glorious face 
should have been. Had I been older I should probably have 
accepted the reverse with greater equanimity; but Fortune, kinder 
than my impatience deserved, had no real disappointment in 
store for us; for almost as quickly as the clouds had arisen they 
rolled away, and the Sun shone out in all his brightness and in full 
and certain relation to the index-stone, exactly as we had hoped 
and expected. The local tradition was verified, and the object of 
our quest fulfilled. 


Since then others have, I believe, watched during the summer 
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solstice in the same place and with similar results. I, too, have 
often witnessed the sun rise upon many strange and historical 
scenes, and amid many ruins of ancient and memorable story ; but 
never have I seen the dawn break upon a ghostlier or more 
venerable pile, and never have I watched for it with greater 
interest or hailed its coming with greater pleasure. 


CARNARVON. 


ON THE REMUNERATION OF LABOUR 
IN ENGLAND. 


In every climate, and in every country, a certain amount of labour 
is necessary in order to procure human sustenance. That amount 
is, so to speak, normal. Decade after decade, it is true, the 
advance of mechanical and chemical science increases the produc- 
tive power of man; but these improvements are restricted to no 
land. The steam-engine is as active in the sugar culture of the 
West Indies, as it is in the cotton factories of Lancashire. In 
tropical countries, where Nature yields food for the trouble of 
collection, labour, as we understand the word, is unknown. The 
food, the clothing, and the shelter that are essential to decent 
comfort in England, are far in excess of what is needed to make 
life happy on the shores of the Mediterranean, and are altogether 
beyond the conceptions of the Bengal or of the Egyptian peasant. 

If, in a country where a large amount of labour is necessary to 
procure personal comfort, the cost of any main item of daily need 
could be artificially and materially lowered, one of two conse- 
quences must result. The labour-power thus displaced must be 
either utilized or wasted. The time to spare would either be 
devoted to some other work, or spent in idleness or in pleasure. 
The free trade argument hinges on the assumption that the first 
will be the case. It is the outcome of experience that the second is 
almost invariably found to occur. It is consistent with human 
nature that it should be so; and while it is evident that compara- 
tive idleness may anywhere result from the relaxation of a stimulus 
to labour, it is unquestionable that under some circumstances such 
must be the case. 

Two crucial examples of interference with the amount of labour 
normal to the British islands, demand careful study. The first of 
these occurred on the introduction of the potato, a prolific exotic. 
This vegetable yields, in ordinary seasons, a supply of farinaceous 
food equal to that which it would require at least three times the 
labour to obtain from the cereals. In favourable seasons the dis- 
proportion is far greater ; 72,000 lbs. of potatoes having been dug 
from an acre of ground at Athboy, in Meath. The potato, so easy 
in its demands on labour, had become the staple food of Ireland 
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before it was realized that its cheap culture involved a hidden but 
terrible risk—that of such an utter failure of yield as was unknown 
to the secular agriculture of the climate. But before that lesson 
had been taught, with a sharpness never to be forgotten, the loss 
of the normal stimulus to work had produced its natural effect. 
Irish industry in (although not out of) Ireland sank to the level 
rendered possible by the unlaboured harvest. In cases in which it 
is possible accurately to measure the amount of work done in 
a day, as, for example, in the coal won per collier, the Irish was not 
more than a third of the English outcome. The rate of money- 
wages sank with the abatement of the normal day’s work. The 
pay of agricultural labour in Ireland, as estimated by Sir Robert 
Kane, is but little above the cost of slave labour, as estimated by 
Mr. Brassey. If it be asked what lowering the normal standard of 
labour has done for Ireland, it is only necessary to reply that from 
1846 to 1883 the population has declined by 43 per cent. ; and that 
while the rental of England amounts to £3°35 per inhabitant, the 
rental of Ireland amounts to only £0°67 per inhabitant. 

What the culture of the potato has done for Ireland, the extra- 
ordinary increase in the facilities of ocean transport is doing for 
England. At the time of the great change in our fiscal law, no 
definite idea was formed of the magnitude of the danger that was 
rendered possible. In 1849 our mercantile steam navy consisted of 
414 vessels, with an aggregate burden of 108,321 tons. In 1883 
it contained 4,753 vessels, with an aggregate burden of 3,656,103 
tons. From 1840 to 1850, the average price of wheat was 50s. 
a quarter, and it rose to 53s. 6d. a quarter in the following decade. 
From 1870 to 1880 it averaged 51s. 3d. a quarter, so that the 
recent fall to 32s. 6d. menaces a revolution almost comparable to 
that effected by the cultivation of the potato. 

It does not, however, follow that the remuneration of labour in 
England has been unaffected by a system which has led to an 
increase in the quantity of corn and flour imported into the United 
Kingdom from 36,000,000 ewts. in 1854, to 150,000,000 cwts. in 
1883. In all countries where the division of labour is organ- 
ized, the national wealth normally increases with, and in a higher 
ratio than, the population. Thus the value of rateable property, 
in England and Wales, as far as the official returns go back, 
has increased at a little more than double the increase of the 
population. The same law has obtained in London. In industries 
undisturbed by foreign competition the increase has in many cases 
been much more rapid. It is thus certain that the increase of 30 
per cent. which has occurred in the population of the United 
Kingdom from 1841 to 1881 would have been accompanied not 
only by a great increase in national wealth, but also by a corre- 
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sponding increase in the remuneration of native labour, but for the 
effects of the large supply of the produce of competitive foreign 
labour. 

In 1831, nearly 4,600,000 of the people of Great Britain were 
supported by agriculture. In 1881 the number so supported had 
fallen to 1,653,000. Allowing for the intermediate growth of 
population, more than 4,000,000 persons who, under the system 
obtaining in 1831, if continued, would have derived support from 
agricultural work in 1881, have been driven to seek other employ- 
ment, and have thus (with the reserve of any compensation due to 
other causes) increased the supply and tended to the diminution 
of the remuneration of home-labour by about 45 per cent. This 
proportion of decrease will reappear more than once in the following 
pages; but the present is one of the simplest forms under which 
the effect of this kind of competition may be traced. 

Coming down to the last ten years, between 1871 and 1881, the 
number of persons employed in agriculture in England and Wales 
declined by 16 per cent. Between 1874 and 1884 the land under 
corn crops in Great Britain diminished by 10 per cent. At this 
rate of decline, if continued, no land would be ploughed for the 
growth of corn in Great Britain by the year 1984; and there would 
be no native labourers available for the farmer by the year 1946. 

Between 1871 and 1881 the population of Great Britain in- 
creased by 14°5 per cent. In a permanently prosperous commu- 
nity the increase of the number of persons employed in the main 
staple industries will occur in a ratio corresponding to that of the 
general population. Instead of this we find that while agricultu- 
rists have decreased by 16 per cent., miners and metallurgic workers 
have increased by only 1034 per cent.; and persons employed in 
the four great textile industries have increased by less than 2 per 
cent., in the decade. Contrasting the decline or slow increase of 
these three main divisions of industrial occupation with the growth 
of the population, it appears that the total number of workers so 
employed is fewer than the number due to the increase of popula- 
tion by more than a million individuals, or by between 26 and 
27 per cent. of the numbers actually employed. This is the labour 
movement of a decade. 

If we carry back our comparison to the commencement of the 
statistical returns, in 1854, we shall not find grounds for much 
more satisfaction. From 1854 to 1882 the population of Great 
Britain has increased by 45 per cent. The out-put of coal in the 
latter year was nearly two and a half times as much as that in the 
former. The quantity of coal exported was six and a half times 
as much. The exports of cotton goods had multiplied by nearly 
three; and those of iron and steel by nearly four and a half. 
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Thus, as far as quantity is concerned, the twenty-eight years in 
question have witnessed a very large increase in the produce of 
British industry. But in order to know to what extent this 
increase represents the advance of national wealth, of the re- 
muneration of labour, and of the permanent well-being of the 
industrial classes, we have to count not how many tons of material 
we sent abroad, but what value we received for them. We are 
far more intimately concerned with the value of our exports than 
with their bulk. And here we encounter one of those enormous 
fluctuations in industrial activity and prosperity which must con- 
tinually afflict a nation that is content to leave the control of its 
foreign trade, and of the provision of its daily bread, to chance, 
and exposed to the unrestricted machinations of its rivals or. 
enemies. 

The price of coal, the very life-blood of mechanical power, rose 
from 7°5 shillings a ton in 1854 to 20°9 shillings a ton in 1873. It 
is now 9°14 shillings a ton. The price of railway iron rose from 
£5°8 per ton in 1854 to £13°27 per ton in 1873. It has fallen to 
£6°19 per ton. The price of plain cotton goods, having obtained 
an altogether abnormal figure during the American war, is now, 
after allowing for the increase in cost of raw cotton, almost 
identical with that which obtained in 1854. And as coal now 
costs more, and as there has been a general increase in the cost of 
living, it is obvious that the cotton operatives must now be worse 
off than they were twenty-eight years ago. In the protectionist 
United States, on the other hand, according to the figures given 
by Mr. Marsden in his book entitled Cotton-Spinning, with a large 
proportion of juvenile and female labour, the wages of the cotton 
operatives have risen by 40 per cent. between 1840 and 1880. 

The best mode of bringing home to the mind the main features 
of our advancing or declining prosperity, is graphic illustration. 
By drawing to scale the facts tabulated in the statistical abstract, 
as ordinates to a line evenly divided to represent years, a series of 
curves may be produced, the mutual relations of which are in the 
highest degree instructive. One of the first things that strikes 
the eye in such a series is the undulating character of the curves. 
Shipping tonnage, yield of coal, price of coal, railway traffic, im- 
ports and exports, all show the effect of certain great impulses. 
The curve of population is the most regular ; the curve of the price 
of wheat is the most capricious. During the last thirty years the 
crests of the waves have been attained in 1856, 1866, and 1872-3: 
_the troughs fall in 1862, 1867, and 1879. And, as far as imports and 
exports go, a downward movement, such as that which occurred 
from 1873 to 1879, is declaring itself in 1883 and 1884; the re- 
covery after 1879 appearing to be exhausted. 
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To state the same facts arithmetically it is necessary to discard 
for the time those minor fluctuations from year to year which the 
graphic method shows without disturbing the general view. Thus, 
from 1854 to 1872-8, our iron’ and steel exports increased by 44 
per cent. per annum in weight, and by 6 per cent. per annum in 
value. Our exports of cotton increased by 4% per cent. per annum 
in quantity, and at the same rate in value. Our coal exports rose 
also by 44 per cent. per annum in quantity, but by 11 per cent. per 
annum in value. Our total exports increased by 4% per cent. per 
annum in tonnage, and by 5 per cent. per annum in value. And 
the increase in the revenue of otir railways averaged a little more 
than 7 per cent. per annum during the twenty-eight years. 

From 1872 to 1879, on the contrary, there has been a decrease in 
our exports of iron ; a fractional increase in the quantity, accom- 
panying a decrease of 2 per cent. per annum in the value, of our 
exports of cotton; a decline of 45 per cent. in the selling price of 
our exported coal ; a decline of 20 per cent. for the seven years in 
the value of our exports in general; and a diminution, by two- 
thirds, in the rate of increase of our railway revenues. Free 
Traders object to analytical comparisons; and prefer to dwell on 
the magnitude of absolute figures. But there can be no doubt 
which method will be adopted by those whose object is, not to 
maintain that sort of dogmatic faith which is often dear to half- 
educated people, but to arrive at truth. 

It is urged by those who hold that the fiscal policy inaugurated 
in 1846 represents the last utterance of human wisdom, that ups 
and downs occur in all trades, and that other nations have suffered 
more than we ourselves have done by such fluctuations. As to the 
first remark, its truth is no reason for omitting to inquire into the 
controlling causes of the movements in question. As to the second, 
the main point which it is of interest to England to know is, 
whether, amid secular and general changes, the United Kingdom 
is, on the whole, increasing, maintaining, or losing its former 
primacy of power, of security, and of wealth. 

To give an exhaustive reply to this question, it would be neces- 
sary to enter into the same kind of analysis of the industrious 
progress of the rest of the world that we have attempted as to the 
United Kingdom. For this, space here fails. But we may refer 
to some very significant indications that the statesmen and men of 
business of almost the whole world, outside the shores of Great 
Britain, are justified in the contemptuous amusement with which 
they regard our isolated fiscal policy. We have already contrasted 
the present position of the cotton operatives in Lancashire and in 
the United States. If we regard the great means and measure of 
manufacturing activity, the yield of coal, we shall find that from 
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1870 to 1880 the yield in the United Kingdom increased by 
32 per cent.; that in the United States by 96 per cent. The total 
exports of the United Kingdom increased in that period by 15 per 
cent. ; those of the United States more than doubled. Nor are 
these the only facts that can be cited to show that the growth of 
the wealth of those nations which prefer adherence to the old prin- 
ciples of business and of policy to theoretic experiments on 
national welfare, is increasing much more rapidly than our own. 

It is impossible seriously to contend, on the ground of plain 
sense and consistent reason, that the delivery in an English port 
of a quantity of food, which it requires fifty-shillingsworth of 
English labour to produce, for the price of thirty shillings paid to 
the foreign labourer, does not tend to beat down the price of 
English labour by 40 per cent. If, indeed, the English labourer, 
driven by this competition from agricultural work, could more 
profitably employ his time in producing something for which the 
foreign customer would give him fifty shillings, and a little more, 
the exchange of occupation might not be injurious to him. But this 
is what an analysis of our trade and manufactures shows that he 
does not, and cannot be expected todo. It is not even the case 
that (as on the introduction of the potato) 40 per cent. of his time 
is “set free” for application to other industry. We have, indeed, 
seen what has come of that kind of freedom in Ireland. But with 
us, the only choice of the labourer—if he has that—is between 
giving fifty-shillingsworth of labour for thirty-shillingsworth of 
pay, or going without work. 

It is possible, however, to carry the inquiry a step farther. 
Abstract reasoning shows, indisputably, that it is impossible to 
dilute the supply of labour in a country by the unrestricted admis- 
sion of the produce of cheap foreign labour, without abating the 
price of home labour to a corresponding extent. This is so far 
undeniable, that the only attempt to meet the objection which has 
been made by Free Traders has been the reiteration of the assertion 
that it must benefit the English working-man to reduce the price of 
corn. As to any attempt, however, to work out a balance-sheet of 
the profit and loss caused to working-men by such an abatement, 
it has been avoided by these writers with the most scrupulous 
care. 

The Statistical Abstract furnishes the data for solving that ques- 
tion by different methods. Of these there is one which is, indeed, 
rough ; but which cannot fail to be of the utmost value, inasmuch 
as it enables us to grasp, and to throw into the form of a single 
brief table, a synoptic view of the general course of our foreign trade 
for forty years. The Statistical Abstract contains annual returns, 
trom the year 1840, of the tonnage of all vessels that entered or 
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cleared the ports of the United Kingdom, distinguishing those 
which carried cargo from those which were in ballast. We thus 
obtain the unit of the ton of cargo-carrying shipping, which, though 
not identical with the ton of cargo, is yet a unit of unimpeachable 
value for comparison, whether between year and year, or between 
export and import. And as we also know the annual value of 
imports and of exports, we thus obtain a scale which shows with | 
great accuracy the comparative movement in the remuneration, 
from time to time, of British and of foreign labour. 

Grouping the years in question in decades, we find that in the 
decade 1840-49, 47,700,000 of tons of cargo-carrying shipping 
entered, and 42,000,000 of tons cleared, our ports. The aggregate 
value of the imports for the decade was £789,000,000 sterling ; that 
of the exports was £702,000,000 sterling. It follows that for every 
ton, thus measured, of imports, we paid £16°8, and that for every 
ton of exports we received £16°9 over the average of our entire 
trade for the ten years. In the decade 1870-79, the entrance 
tonnage amounted to 192,000,000 of tons, the value to 
£3,602,000,000. The clearances amounted to 201,000,000 of tons, 
their value to £2,559,000,000. It results that over this term of 
years we paid £18°67 for every ton of imports, and received £12°7 
for every ton of exports; figures which show the changes in the 
comparative values of home and foreign produce in not only a 
significant but a very startling manner. 

The simplest mode of exhibiting this great secular change so as 
to allow it to speak for itself, is by reducing the prices thus arrived 
at to a proportional cost per ton, as in the following table :— 


Proportional cost per Ton. 
Years. Imports. Exports. 


1840-49 100 100 
1850-59 98 87 
1860-69 128 93 
1870-79 111 74 


This short table at once shows (1) the advance, amounting to 
11 per cent. in thirty years, of the average price that Great 
Britain paid for imports, and (2) the decline, amounting to 26 per 
cent., in that which she received for exports. It also illustrates 
what was before said of the rising and falling waves of industrial 
activity; as in the decade 1860-69 both imports and exports 
attained higher prices than those not -only of the preceding but 
also of the following decennial period. 

A movement of so decided a character, extending over a period 
of forty years, has a significance not easy to exaggerate. For the 
year 1888, it may be added, the proportionate price of imports has 
sunk to 98; that of exports to 62. 
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There are only two causes to which this secular movement of 
comparative advance and decline in the price of imports and of 
exports can be attributed. It would result from an average 
increase in the price of foreign labour, accompanying a decrease, at 
rates more than double that rate, in the remuneration of English 
labour. Or it would result from an increase in the quantity of 
manufactured articles that we imported, combined with a decrease, 
comparatively reckoned, of raw material; while at the same time 
the inverse process was occurring with our exports. There is 
reason to believe that both these causes have been active. It is 
difficult to decide which of them is the most disastrous to England. 
The enormous proportion, in bulk, which our coal exports have 
attained as compared to our total exports, is a feature of a very 
alarming character. 

Thus facts, when fairly set side by side, wholly confirm the out- 
come of theory. There is no escape from the iron chain of logical 
sequence. So long as the cause is unremoved, the results must 
continue to accumulate. The course of trade for forty years con- 
firms the truth of the position that for a rich country, where the 
price of labour is naturally high, to admit an unrestricted influx 
either of cheap foreign labourers, or of the produce of their easy 
labour, to compete with the produce of its own soil and sons, is to 
rob the English labourer, as well as the English land-owner and 
occupier. Nor was this altogether unknown to the leading agi- 
tators who brought about the fiscal revolution. It was admitted 
in 1846 that the free importation of foreign produce would so 
lower the cost of English labour as to lower the price at which 
cotton goods could be manufactured, and thus, it was fatuously 
concluded, maintain our command of the foreign market. But this 
was not the aspect of the case presented to the public in general. 
It was for the sake of the poor man that the price of bread and of 
labour were to be lowered! The poor man is now very rapidly 
learning the true meaning of this friend-like anxiety. 

In fact so clear, to those who would not readily shut their eyes, 
was this connection, that it was mainly by the shameful strategy 
of setting class against class that the triumphs of the Free Traders 
have been won. ‘“‘ The agriculturist will be ruined by the change 
in the law,” said men of the patriotic statesmanship of the Duke 
of Wellington. ‘Perish agriculture!” was the reply—at all events, 
the virtual reply—of the demagogue. ‘Agriculture only feeds 
the bloated luxury of the aristocracy. It is commerce and manu- 
factures that feed the people.” And for a short time commerce 
and manufactures did flourish, and enormous private fortunes were 
made out of labour applied in connection with machinery to 
metallurgic and textile industries, How ephemeral such a suc- 
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cess, attended by such a cost, must necessarily be, we are now 
only too deeply realizing. 

To veil the fact that the true issue raised by Mr. Cobden and his 
allies was that of the profit of the manufacturer against the welfare 
of the masses of the people, a thoroughly false reading was given to 
some of those doctrines of which the basis had been wisely laid by 
Adam Smith. Political economy, indeed, may be almost reduced to 
a series of truisms. But in setting forth these truisms, the main 
error was committed of leaving out the essential factor of human 
nature. The great compensating powers by which nature vindicates 
her own laws—the sanctions of misery, famine, depopulation—were 
glibly discussed as if they could be dispensed by a parish vestry. 
To avoid dealing with the naked truth a necessary condition of 
life was spoken of as if it were a class of persons. Production 
and consumption, in a civilized state, bear something the same 
relation to each other that concave and convex do in geometry. 
Sever the two—speak of ‘‘ the consumer” as constituting the main 
bulk of the public, and it may be possible to show that he obtains 
advantages from certain steps, the result of which on the real, 
typical man—who produces as well as consumes—must be wholly 
disastrous. If there be in England any distinct class which can 
with any justice be spoken of as “‘ consumers ” alone, it is not that 
professional class, composing only 23 per cent. of the population, 
to whom such arguments are mainly addressed, nor is it the com- 
mercial class, distributors as they are, who form but 3% per cent. 
It is the unfortunate class, fluctuating as to individual consis- 
tency, and varying from 1,000,000 to 700,000 persons at one time, 
who are in receipt of relief as paupers. 

The mode in which, in consequence of the tergiversation of Sir 
Robert Peel, that back-bone of permanent prosperity, the agricul- 
ture of the country, has been dealt with, may well excite the 
incredulous wonder of the future historian. The amount of taxa- 
tion imposed on the land of England and Wales, either directly, 
or on its produce, together with the rural rates of all kinds, 
amounts to upwards of £29,000,000 sterling per annum. [If this 
sum be divided by the acreage of arable land under cultivation, 
in the year 1884, it is equivalent to a land tax of nearly £2 (£1°98) 
per acre. If it be divided by the number of persons who, accord- 
ing to the census of 1881, were engaged in agriculture in England 
and Wales, it is equal to a poll tax of £21°2 per head. And while 
the produce of English food for Englishmen in England is thus 
taxed by what is called an enlightened fiscal policy, the gross 
imports of food produced by the cheap and untaxed labour of other 
countries have been poured into the country, to an amount in 
value rising from £65,000,000 sterling in 1854 to £200,000,000 
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sterling in 1883. History can show no example of a nation so 
assuredly preparing for itself the danger of a terrible famine in 
the event of war. 

As to the prosperity secured to our other main industries by 
this destruction of agriculture, the manufacturers who believe in 
the doctrines of the Cobden Club have reckoned without their 
host. The income from mines has fallen off by 54 per cent. in 
six years; from £14,600,000 sterling in 1876, to £6,700,000 ster- 
ling in 1882. The income from ironworks has fallen off by 60 
per cent. in eight years; from £7,200,000 in 1874 to £2,900,000 
in 1882. Wages must, more or less, decline with the profits of 
any industry ; so that it is not among the 1,280,000 persons em- 
ployed in our mining and metallurgic industries that we can look 
for a counterpoise to the ruin of the farmers. 

In our primary textile industry of cotton, there has been a 
decline of 25 per cent. in the price of plain cotton goods exported 
since 1872. There has, at the same time, occurred a decline in 
the price of raw cotton, which would effect an economy of 
rather less than 12 per cent. on the finished goods. There has 
also been a reduction in the price of coal; but capital and labour 
together have now to submit to a loss of from 10 to 12 per cent. 
compared with the price of cotton goods in 1872. 

In wool and silk there has been an increase in the value of 
foreign manufactured articles of no less than 38 per cent. in the 
former and a steady importation to the value of £10,000,000 a 
year in the latter. It is thus not to be wondered at that there — 
has been a decline of more than 38,000 persons in those employed 
in these two branches of textile industry in the decade: a decline 
that tells its own tale as to the wisdom of encouraging the free 
importation of foreign manufactures. 

There remains to be discussed the position of our great shipping 
industry, which has enjoyed an unexampled and almost unbroken 
prosperity from the early part of the present century. It is true 
that the magnitude of this interest is not to compare with that of 
either the agricultural, the mining, or the textile industries of the 
country. In the year 1883, 200,727 men were employed in our 
mercantile navy, being 3,000 men fewer than in 1872. In 1840 
the total tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared our ports with 
cargo was 7,600,000 of tons. In 1883 it amounted to 55,600,000 
of tons, showing a mean increase at the rate of 43 per cent. per 
annum, year after year. The decade 1850-59 showed an increase 
of more than 63 per cent. per annum over the preceding decennial 
period, while the annual increase from 1860 to 1869 only averaged 
4 per cent. 

Of the net imports (that is to say, those not re-exported) of 1883, 
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52°3 per cent. consisted of food products; 30°5 per cent. of raw 
materials, and 17°2 per cent of other objects, principally foreign 
manufactures. For twenty-nine years the first group of imports 
has increased at the average rate of 3% per cent. per annum. As 
the population is increasing at rather less than 1 per cent. per 
annum, it is evident that the supply must soon overtake the con- 
sumption, even if the whole food of the country were imported ; 
and that from the date of that event the annual increase of more 
than half of our import trade must decline to between a third and 
a fourth of its actual rate. 

The second branch of the import trade, viz. raw materials, 
depends for its annual increase mainly on that export of English 
manufactures which we have seen that it is becoming year by year 
more difficult to force on the foreign market. The import of 
“other objects ’’ measures the exportation of English capital for 
the support of foreign instead of English labour. It is thus quite 
impossible that the rate of increase in the activity of our shipping 
industry, which has gone on for the last thirty years, should be 
permanently maintained; and this analysis deepens the gravity 
with which the present low rate of freights, and arrest in the 
activity of ship-building, should be regarded. 

It may well be a matter of wonder that any statesman should 
have incurred the frightful responsibility of introducing a policy in 
direct opposition to the principles until that time acted on by the 
whole civilized world, without being prepared with such a state- 
ment of the estimated profit and loss as should show what balance 
of either might be anticipated ; whether by any particular industry, 
or by the nation as a whole. The foolish assumption that a policy 
which was expected to be advantageous to all nations must be 
advantageous to the richest, an assumption directly in the teeth 
of reason, was probably the cause of this serious omission. It is 
rather late to attempt to supply the want. But there is at all 
events the advantage that, now that the wild dreams of 1846 are 
shown to have been delusive, we have facts with which to deal. 

From 1841 to 1846 the average gazette price of wheat in 
England was 54s. 9d. per imperial quarter. From 1879 to 1883 
the average was 43s. 10d. per quarter. Thus on the 24,000,000 
quarters required to feed the population of England and Wales in 
the latter year, the saving due to the actual reduction in price of 
wheat was £13,375,000, of which it may be taken that £7,000,000 
represents the proportion on what was paid for foreign-grown 
grain. But a difference of 10s. 11d. per quarter in the selling price 
does not enable the English farmer to grow wheat appreciably 
cheaper, in face of the fluctuations of the market ; so that what is, 
to the purchaser, a saving of £6,375,000 in the price of English- 
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grown corn, is at the same time a loss, to the same amount, to the 
farmer and his workmen. Again, with regard to the £7,000,000 
saved in foreign purchases, a corresponding reduction of £7,000,000 
is made in the export of English goods in exchange for corn, so 
that manufacturing labour is to that extent thrown out of employ 
in England. Thus, independent of every action, good or bad, on 
the activity of labour, and the rate of its remuneration, what the 
nation saves on the one hand by the reduction of the sum that she 
has to pay for corn, she loses on the other hand by a reduction in 
the earning power of English labour to at least an equal extent. 

If we regard the detailed effect of the change on the working 
classes, we find that the reduction of 10s. 11d. per quarter in the 
price of corn will be far from effecting a saving of 11s. per head 
per annum in the price of bread. But suppose the working-man to 
obtain that benefit. To this has to be added a further saving of 
4s. 2d. for reduction in the wholesale prices of tea, coffee, sugar, 
and wine. As to oxen, sheep, and lambs, bacon, hams, beef, fish, 
currants, and raisins, salt-meat, potatoes, and all spirits except 
rum, the prices in 1883 were higher than those in 1854. The 
price of woollen clothes has also risen since 1854. If we allow 
that there may be a saving in the price of cotton clothing, we 
shall still find it difficult to show that the working-classes have 
saved £1 per head per annum on their expenditure owing to the 
free import of foreign produce. 

On the other hand, whether we calculate the depreciation in the 
price of home labour due to the importation of so much cheap 
foreign labour in a stored-up form; or revert to the accounts 
before given of the decline of our great industries ; or compare the 
rise of 11 per cent. in the price of imports with the fall of 26 per 
cent. in that of exports: we come to much the same result. It is 
understating the concurrent outcome of these three independent 
modes of research to put the loss to each working-man at 6d. per 
day. If, then, as recently estimated, there be two earners in a 
family of five, the free-trade balance-sheet of the working-man 
credits him with a gain of £5 per annum for the reduction in the 
prices above specified ; and at the same time debits him with a loss 
of £18 per annum in the remuneration of his labour. 

Such, according to the data furnished by the Statistical Abstract, 
has been the effect of free trade on the remuneration of labour in 
England since 1854. 


F. R. Conver. 
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Tue feelings of indignation, with which the public received the 
earliest tidings of the Ministerial surrender to Russia, will be inten- 
sified by a perusal of the recently published papers. The case is 
even worse than their most suspicious opponents could have anti- 
cipated. On the one side, the papers present to us the picture of a 
Government which, from the first, knew what it wanted, and was 
determined to get it; while, on the other, we have nothing but the 
feeble strugglings of a Minister who had no definite purpose, no 
faith in the case he was putting forward, and who abandoned step 
by step everything for which he had contended. 

With the actual frontier line that may have been settled, or is 
likely to be settled between Russia and Afghanistan, I have no 
reason to quarrel. It is a matter for military experts, acting with 
the full co-operation of the Ameer. The new line is likely to 
meet, we are glad to hear, with his approval and with that of Lord 
_ Dufferin. So far, therefore, as this point is concerned, the result 
of recent negotiations may be the establishment of a line to which 
no serious objection can now be taken, however much we may 
regret past delay and neglect. But what I do complain of is that 
the Government, by the action that they have taken, and the ~ 
demands they have put forward, have contrived to convert what 
might have been an honourable arrangement into a settlement which 
bears the appearance in the eyes of the world of an unconditional 
surrender. 

Personally, I have long been in favour of a delimitation of the 
frontier, but I am sure that it ought to have been accomplished 
three years ago. Many have urged that no check to the advances 
of Russia can be satisfactorily established until we have a clear line 
of frontier watched by British agents. And it is also obvious that 
a more precise understanding of the true Afghan boundary would 
tend to define and restrict the obligation into which we have entered 
to defend the dominions of the Ameer. But three valuable years, 
during which the delimitation could have gone on without danger 
of conflict, and in the absence of the heated feelings which have 
been engendered by recent events, have been allowed to slip away ; 
and it was only when the annexation of Merv compelled even Mr. 
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Gladstone to acknowledge that the advances of Russia were not 
*‘ old women’s tales,” and that the impending contact between the 
two Empires threatened dangers of an immediate and pressing 
character, that the Government accepted the Russian proposal to 
appoint a joint Commission to decide upon the line of frontier. 
Then began the remarkable correspondence which has just been 
given to the world. It is apparent that from the first the Russian 
Government never intended to allow any Commission, any opposi- 
tion, or any argument, whether based on “political, ethnogra- 
phical, or geographical considerations,” to prevent the ultimate 
adoption of M. Lessar’s frontier. Delay of the work of the Com- 
mission, as the Governor-General frankly admitted at Tiflis, was 
therefore essential to Russia. It would not have been safe to allow 
the Commission to proceed with its work, until its conclusions had 
been forestalled by the action of the Russian troops. And accord- 
ingly every possible plea was put forward to postpone its opera- 
tions. In the meantime, General Komaroff was steadily pushing 
on his troops to occupy the line of frontier which it was supposed 
to be the object of the Commissioners to fix. Doubts as to the 
place of starting, the suitability of the climate in winter, the health 
of the Russian Commissioner, and the principle of the instruc- 
tions to be given to him, served their purpose in turn. Then followed 
the interminable negotiations as to the zone within which the 
frontier was to be traced, which was superseded, before Lord 
Granville had agreed to its southern limits, by the proposal of the 
new Russian frontier line. ‘This appeared,” says Lord Gran- 
ville on April 4, ‘‘to proceed upon the principle that when the 
two Powers were about to undertake a joint inquiry, it apper- 
tained to one of them to dictate the terms.” At the time that it 
was proposed, Russian troops were already in occupation of the 
greater portion of the line, but it was necessary to engage Lord 
Granville in a little more diplomatic trifling until the capture of 
Penjdeh completed the necessary operations. And then, no doubt, 
if an agreement between the Governments was not arrived at, the 
Russian Government would, as .M. de Giers said in very plain 
terms, ‘‘ persist in keeping possession of all the territory she now 
occupied”; and they would take very good care that no arrange- 


‘ment should be concluded which did not practically concede to 


them the line which they had from the outset determined to 
occupy. It would be tedious to enumerate the successive steps 
by which every claim of the Russian Government was ultimately 
accepted by Lord Granville, in the vain hope that the Commis- 
sion would be permitted to commence its work, but there are 


three points of special importance which may deserve separate 
consideration. 
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1. The first advance of the Russian troops beyond Sarakhs 
having been reported to Lord Granville in November, Her Majesty’s 
Government addressed a telegraphic message to Russia, urging 
in the strongest terms the withdrawal of the troops. To this 
demand, twice repeated, M. de Giers, after three weeks, returned 
a categorical refusal, on the ground that the troops had been sent 
forward only for the protection of the Turkomans; and although 
after a very short interval it became perfectly obvious that the 
advance would continue, and it did continue, the English Govern- 
ment allowed its demand to “lapse.” I believe this to have been 
the origin of all the mischief that ensued. Russia became per- 
suaded that even the most transparent excuses for its actions 
would be good enough for a Government so ready to accept them, 
and that there was no real intention of stopping at the outset, by 
any determined action, the realization of their programme. How 
she acted upon that conviction, the Blue Book tells only too 
well. 

2. The Penjdeh incident, temporarily raised into such enormous 
importance by the erratic utterances of the Prime Minister, sinks 
into comparative insignificance in view of the much larger ques- 
tions which arise out of recent proceedings. But as an illustra- 
tion of the mode of procedure of Russia, and of the corresponding 
action on the part of our own Government, it still possesses some 
historic interest. It will be remembered that Mr- Gladstone in his 
great speech of the 27th of April, while deprecating any premature 
conclusions on the subject, described the Russian attack upon 
Penjdeh as having ‘‘ an appearance of unprovoked aggression.” It 
was a case, as he put it, that required explanation. And it may 
now be worth while, in the light of the new facts before us, though 
still without the advantage of the promised papers, to construct a 
general view of the position taken up by the two Governments. 

In the first place, it is abundantly proved that, when the 
Prime Minister volunteered, in answer to a question from Mr. 
Richard, the statement that an agreement had been made that 
‘no further advances were to be made on either side,” nothing 
approaching to the nature of an agreement existed in any shape 
or form. The only possible undertaking on the part of Russia, 
which human ingenuity could extract from the diplomatic corre- 
spondence up to that time, is a promise that the Russian forces 
would not advance beyond the line of M. Lessar’s frontier, a reser- 
vation which would have covered even the occupation of Penjdeh. 
No one can, therefore, doubt that a wholly false impression was 
produced in this country as to the state of our relations with Russia, 
at a time when absolute accuracy was of the highest importance. 
But in St. Petersburg the effect of this misstatement was even more 
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deplorable. It was well known that no such agreement as that 
spoken of by the Prime Minister really existed, and the fact that 
such a declaration had been made in the House of Commons was 
looked upon as another proof that England would concede any- 
thing to patch up a peace with Russia, and to enable her to extricate 
her forces from the difficulties of the Soudan muddle. We may 
await, with some curiosity, the promised explanation of the Prime 
Minister. It would have been more in accordance with our old 
notions of Parliamentary propriety if it had been made without a 
single day’s delay. 

But the ultimate assent of the Russian Government to the agree- 
ment proposed to them, fixes-upon them a clear and definite 
engagement. Stated in their own words, the sacred covenant of 
the 17th of March contained an absolute promise by them that 
“the Russian troops will not advance from the positions now 
occupied by them, except in certain contingencies which have not 
occurred.” 

It is now admitted on both sides that on the 17th of March the 
Afghan outposts were on the left bank of the Kushk in possession 
of Dash Kepri (Pul-i-Khisti), while those of Russia were one mile 
distant, in front of Kezil Tépe. The agreement of that date was 
immediately forwarded to Sir Peter Lumsden, and would appear 
to have been received by him on the 28rd. It is clear, however, 
not only from his statements, but also from General Komaroff’s 
report, which has been published in full in the Official Messenger, 
that the only movement made by the Afghan troops in this direc- 
tion after the 17th of March was that, immediately on the Russian 
troops appearing on the plain, north of Dash Kepri, and “ threa- 
tening an attack on the Afghan position,” the outposts at Dash 
Kepri were strengthened in self-defence. 

The Russian Government, however, does not appear to have 
ever communicated to General Komaroff the text of the sacred 
covenant. According to the Official Messenger, the only instructions 
sent to him were that he was not to ‘‘ occupy the Penjdeh oasis.” 
“The telegram,” says General Komaroff himself, ‘‘ prohibiting the 
occupation of Penjdeh, reached me on March 23rd.” On the 24th 
the Russian troops continued their advance, and on the following 
day marched to within four or five versts of the Afghans. On the 
26th the meeting took place between Captain Yate and Colonel 
Zakrejefsky, in which the latter professed to have received no 
instructions, or, in the words of General Komaroff, “to have no 
authority to speak.” On the 29th General Alikhanoff with cavalry 
pushed past Dash Kepri, and a corresponding advance was made 
on the right bank of the Murghab. On the 29th, General Komaroff, 
in order, as he says, “ to avoid being attacked ”—though Sir Peter 
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Lumsden tells us that ‘the Afghans did all they could to avoid 
collision”—sent a letter to the Afghan commander demanding 
‘the evacuation of the left bank of the Kushk, and the right bank 
of the Murghab,”—in other words, asking the Afghans to abandon 
a position which they undoubtedly held on the 17th of March. 
This being refused, the ‘‘ Russian attack” took place on the 80th, 
and “a blow was struck at the authority and credit of our protected 
ally,” who had committed no offence. 

This narrative, mainly compiled from General Komaroff’s 
report, seems to show that the incident in question continues to 
bear “the appearance of an unprovoked aggression,” and that the 
blame for its occurrence rests not so much with General Komaroff 
as with the Russian Government, in not communicating to that 
officer the terms of the sacred covenant. It is scarcely worth 
while to pay much attention to the various explanations of the 
occurrence which have proceeded from Russian sources, either in 
the reports of General Komaroff or through the agency of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, any more than to the imaginary maps which, to the 
disgrace of modern journalism, were published to justify the Rus- 
sian attack. These explanations, like the reports of General 
Komaroff, have been varied to suit the circumstances of the 
moment, and the necessities of the Russian Government. But as 
it became gradually clear that the point chiefly requiring explana- 
tion was not so much the action of General Komaroff as the mode 
in which the Russian Government gave effect to the agreement of 
the 17th of March, a new and very ingenious plea was put forward. 
It was suggested that, according to all Russian information, the 
Russian outposts were at that date in possession of Dash Kepri 
(Pul-i-Khisti), that Sir E. Thornton himself entertained the same 
belief, and that, therefore, General Komaroff’s advance upon that 
point was fully justified. But how is it possible to attach any 
importance to such a suggestion when we know that, as a matter 
of fact, the outposts of the two armies were at that date within a 
mile of one another, and that the actual positions held by each 
were beyond any doubt? General Komaroff himself admits that 
on the 17th of March the Afghans were in possession of Dash 
Kepri; and a covenant not to advance beyond the positions then 
occupied, and not to attack the Afghans, is interpreted as per- 
mitting the Russian troops to drive them by force out of Dash 
Kepri. 

The real question which the Russian Government has to answer 
is why it did not communicate to General Komaroff the actual 
terms of the sacred covenant. It would appear plainly to prohibit 
any further advance; and, if it had been so communicated, the 
attack upon Dash Kepri would have been absolutely prohibited. 
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How such a question, involving (if unexplained) a piece of sharp 
practice upon the part of a foreign Government, can possibly be 
settled by any reference to the arbitration of a friendly Sovereign, 
I am at a loss to discover. But, of course, it is perfectly well 
understood that there is no such intention. The only object of the 
arbitration—which will, like all other arbitrations, according to 
Lord Rosebery, probably be given against us, or, if decided in our 
favour, will afford us no satisfaction—is to cover the retreat of the 
British Government from the position which the Prime Minister 
had taken up. The incident which bears “the appearance of an 
unprovoked aggression” has never been, and probably never will be, 
explained, and has never formed the subject of a demand for repara- 
tion. But it was the main foundation of the case presented to the 
House of Commons in support of the Vote of Credit, and, having 
served its purpose, it has been consigned to the political dust-hole. 

8. And, lastly, there is the recall of Sir Peter Lumsden. No 
one will be disposed to doubt that that gallant officer, after kicking 
his heels upon the frontier waiting for the arrival of his Russian 
colleagues, until his presence had ceased to be any strength to our 
- ally, and had become a laughing-stock abroad, should seek to be 
relieved of his duties. Moreover, no one will dispute that, as it 
was no longer of any practical value, it was desirable that his 
mission should be brought to a close, as, indeed, it might well have 
been some time ago. But Sir P. Lumsden was left upon the spot 
until the conclusion of the Staal-Granville agreement on the 3rd of 
May. And then, to complete the appearance of surrender which 
that provisional agreement bears in all its terms, on the day 
following orders are telegraphed to him requesting his presence in 
London. Of course, he is not recalled, he is not even summoned 
home under the decent excuse of being consulted about the settle- 
ment of the frontier, but he is brought home at the time and in 
the manner most calculated to afford the Russian press the grati- 
fication of claiming, in the eyes of Europe, that in this respect also 
the English Government has conceded everything. 

M. Lessar, therefore, appears to be winning all along the line. 
Whether he and his friends will be kind enough to rest satisfied 
with the advantages already gained, until the time appears ripe 
for further demands, or whether the success which has hitherto 
rewarded their exertions has already tempted the Russian Govern- 
ment to press fresh demands in the direction of Meruchak or of 
Zulficar, remains, as | write, a matter of uncertainty. 

It can hardly be within the bounds of possibility that any serious 
claim can have been put forward for the establishment of Russian 
agents in Afghanistan. It may be that the delay in the ratifica- 
tion of the Provisional Agreement has arisen partly in the dis- 
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cussion of the details of the new line, and partly in the hope of 
compelling England to undertake more definite responsibilities 
with regard to the Afghan side of it. The Russian Government 
may possibly have recalled attention to the difficulty, long ago 
discussed in the Clarendon-Gortchakoff correspondence, that Eng- 
land has no such effective control over the frontier tribes in 
Afghanistan as to be able to ensure their observance of the new 
limits now to be imposed. But the main reason why the ratifica- 
tion has been postponed will no doubt have been the desire of the 
Russian Government not hastily to throw away so valuable a 
means of putting pressure upon this country. It is being used, if 
I mistake not, in the negotiations now going on for the future 
government of Egypt, and this book is not likely to be closed until 
it has fully served its purpose. 

But if a settlement be eventually arrived at upon the basis now 
proposed, the question still remains how far any permanent solu- 
tion of the frontier problem has been arrived at. It is one which, 
unfortunately, cannot be answered in any manner satisfactory to 
the prospects of future peace. Even the establishment of a definite 
boundary will only be of advantage to us if one condition is fulfilled. 
If we are not prepared to insist upon the line being respected, if 
we do not intend to inform the Russian Government that no pre- 
text whatever can justify her violation of it, we shall have done 
nothing. Otherwise this limit, definite though it may appear, will 
not stop her steady advance any more than all her previous assu- 
rances, promises, and agreements. Turkoman raids upon the line 
of frontier, disturbances beyond it produced by Russian agents, the 
invitations of neighbouring tribes—all or any one of these pretexts 
will, as before, be amply sufficient justification in the eyes of Russia 
for a further advance when she feels herself ready for it. Without 
a distinct and unhesitating declaration of our intention to treat 
any such step as a menace to our position in India, and as one to 
be met by the employment of all the forces of the Empire, the 
arrangements now proposed cannot have any reasonable chance of 
permanence. And that declaration we shall never get from the 
present Prime Minister. 

But the attention which has recently been paid to the affairs of 
Central Asia has secured for us one undoubted advantage. We 
have, by general consent, accepted principles of frontier defence, 
which have long been odious to the Liberal Party, and have of late 
years been especially associated with the name of Lord Beacons- 
field. Four or five years ago we abandoned the Sibi-Quetta railway, 
and we ordered the evacuation of all positions beyond our fron- 
tier in order to reverse his policy. We are now reconstructing the 
railway ; we have taken over, with the approval of all parties, the 
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government of Quetta and the administration of the Pishin dis- 
trict. And the time is not very far distant, in my opinion, when we 
shall also go back to Kandahar. Nothing was more melancholy, 
during the debates upon the withdrawal from that place, than to 
hear so many speakers declare that, although sooner or later we 
should have to return there, we ought at that time to retire to our 
old frontier. No political short-sightedness was ever more deplor- 
able. 

Putting aside, however, the question of Kandahar, nothing from 
the point of view of frontier defence could have been more satis- 
factory than the recent debate upon the subject in the House of 
Lords. The declarations of Lord Kimberley, accepted on the one 
side by the Duke of Argyll, and on the other by the leaders of the 
Opposition, happily prove that the theory of relying exclusively 
upon a moral barrier is not in the ascendant, and that the Govern- 
ment have accepted, in part at least, the necessity of our position 
in India. How long any such resolute attitude will be maintained 
our past experience may lead us to entertain much doubt; but as, 
fortunately, the carrying of this resolution into effect falls mainly 
into the competent hands of Lord Dufferin, there is some reasonable 
hope of progress being made before Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
has again changed its mind. 

But in examining the steps that are being taken for strengthening 
our frontier, it is impossible not to observe that we have in great 
part recurred to the scheme of defence put forward thirty years ago 
by General John Jacob. ‘‘ You wish,” he said, ‘‘ the red line of 
England to advance no further. But to enable this red line to 
retain its present position, to prevent its being driven back and 
erased from the map, it is, it appears to me, absolutely necessary to 
occupy posts in advance of it. I cannot see how, consistently with 
safety, it can ever be otherwise with regard to a great Empire held 
by a foreign government as we now hold India.” And with the 
object of making such arrangements as would secure our north- 
western frontier of India permanently, “in such a manner as to 
obviate the necessity of any alarm, unusual stir, or hasty opera- 
tions of any kind, in consequence of movements of enemies, or 
possible enemies, from without,” he advocated the immediate 
occupation of Quetta by British forces, connected with the frontier 
of India by good roads, eventually to become railways. 

The proposals of General Jacob, though rejected after some 
hesitation by Lord Canning, have never since been lost sight of. 
They have been enlarged upon in the prophetic utterances upon 
this subject which have been prompted by the political wisdom of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson. And they formed the foundation of the 
masterly Memorandum in which, in 1874, the late Sir Bartle 
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Frere set forth the true principles which should guide our frontier 
policy. That Memorandum, which was reprinted in 1878, and 
denounced upon every Liberal platform, deserves special attention 
at the present time. Its prophecies have, for the most part, been 
verified, and its proposals are being gradually adopted. No one can 
read his admirable and scrupulously fair summary of the forces 
impelling the forward movement of Russia, without finding in it 
the history of the past few months. He points out with unanswer- 
able force the essential difference between Russian and British 
policy in Central Asia. The one is, from the nature of things, 
positive, active, and aggressive. ‘‘ But our policy hitherto has 
been not only stationary, and nominally, though I think very im- 
perfectly, defensive; it has also been purely negative. We are 
ready enough to say what we will not do, but all efforts by any of 
the other Asiatic Powers concerned have hitherto failed to elicit 
from the Government, either here or in India, any declaration of 
what it will do under any given or conceivable combination of cir- 
cumstances. . . . Buta defensive policy is not necessarily inactive, 
nor merely stationary, still less is it necessarily weak.” And then 
he goes on to describe the active measures which appeared to him 
to be essential—the establishment of an advanced post at Quetta, 
connected by improved communication, and so far as possible by 
railway, with the line of the Indus, and strengthened by better 
railway accommodation along our frontier, the establishment, if 
possible permanently, of a British military officer at Herat, the 
attempt to create a complete intelligence department in Afghan- 
istan, though not necessarily at the capital—and then, and not till 
then, the grant of subsidies and assistance to the Ameer. 

Much of this programme has been already realized. Our forces 
are not only at Quetta, but they are, with the approval of the 
greatest military authorities, in advance of that position. Five 
millions, at least, are being spent upon our frontier communications, 
and we were informed only a few days ago of the intended construc- 
tion of a railway through the Bolan pass. English officers are at 
Herat with the consent of the Ameer. Political memories are 
proverbially very short. But nothing was more remarkable to any- 
one who has clearly in his mind the denunciations of 1879, than 
when, three weeks ago, Mr. Labouchere asked in the House of 
Commons for the establishment of a British representative at 
Herat. Is it so long ago that a similar proposal by Lord Salisbury 
—-strictly limited to Herat and possibly Kandahar, and dependent 
on the consent of the Ameer—was resisted by the then Governor- 
General of India, and was the subject of excited condemnation 
upon the hustings? But it is absolutely certain now that Herat 
is not the only point where the watchfulness of British agents is 
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required. The northern frontier of Afghanistan, the importance 
of which almost escapes notice in the midst of the more pressing 
questions arising out of the ill-defined condition of the North- 
Western Boundary, requires careful attention. And it is to be 
hoped that one of the results of the recent conferences at Rawul 
Pindi will have been to enable English officers to proceed, with the 
consent of the Ameer, not only to Herat, but also to other places on 
his frontier. 

In other respects our political relations with Afghanistan assume 
perhaps less importance, if the new policy is steadily maintained 
upon our frontier. Upon this point the words of Lord Kimberley 
were significant and satisfactory: “‘We ought to be in such a 
position as to be prepared not only for the most favourable, but 
also for the least favourable circumstances, and base our plans of 
defence upon that.” If, when the time of real trial comes, we find 
ourselves in cordial co-operation with the Ameer, so much the 
stronger will our position be. But to base our whole scheme of 
defence upon the chance of Afghan friendliness, or of the continuance 
of Abdur Rahman’s supremacy, even during his own lifetime, would 
be an act of madness. He may be, and we hope he will continue 
to be, friendly to us. He may see the advantages of the English 
connection. He may repudiate, even in spite of Russian gold and 
Russian pressure, offers of any other alliance. He may have 
learned to believe in the superior strength of England, however 
little he may have hitherto seen it put forward in his defence. 
And if it be so, a “‘ buffer state ” may undoubtedly add to our power 
of self-defence. 

But it would be superlative folly to base our calculations on the 
permanent continuance of any such state of things. Many people 
in this country have always committed the mistake of looking upon 
Afghanistan as a country occupied by a single nation. It is 
nothing of the kind. It is because it contains provinces, whose 
connection has generally been almost nominal, and people varying 
in their language, their habits of life, and their character, that the 
instability of all Afghan rulers has become proverbial. And, there- 
fore, it is only if, while taking full advantage of the friendly 
disposition now existing, and insisting upon our right to exclude 
from that country all foreign influence except our own, we complete 
our defensive measures just as if Afghanistan were hostile to us, 
that we can claim to have satisfied the main condition of the 
problem before us. 

The permanent defence of our frontier must, therefore, be based 
upon four paramount considerations : 

1. The certainty of a further Russian advance, military or 
diplomatic, as soon as matters are ripe for it. 
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2. The probability of being called upon any day to fulfil our 
obligation to protect the dominion of the Ameer. 

3. The possibility of a disunited, an alienated, or even a hostile 
Afghanistan. 

4. The knowledge that neither the finances nor the political 
tranquillity of India can bear the strain of constant alarms 
upon the frontier, which will continue unless its security is 
acknowledged. 

If these conditions be admitted, and no one can, I think, question 
their soundness, it remains only to adopt that frontier which the 
best strategical knowledge at our command indicates as the 
strongest, and to push on without delay all the measures necessary 
for its complete armament. Even in their simplest form they will 
require time, money, and perseverance. It may be that they in- 
volve the construction of fortresses at various points. Possibly they 
open up, also, the larger question of an increase of our army in 
India. But all these things must, if necessary, be faced before we can 
be satisfied with the results of our present action, and can rest with 
that assured confidence so well described by Sir Edward Hamley : 
“With a garrison strongly posted in its lines at Kandahar, with all 
the routes and stages by which our forces might be assembled on 
that point, all sources of supply, and all arrangements for trans- 
port laid down, we might calmly view any possible complication 
before us, whether arising from the augmented military power of 
Russia in the East, from the success of her intrigues, or from her 
open hostility. The grounds of our assurance would be manifest 
and easily understood, our native subjects would soon learn to 
appreciate them, and what would be security for us would be 
tranquillity for India.” 


Epwarp StTanHoPE. 
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A Plea for Men of Leisure. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE “ Nationan Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The chord struck by Lord Brabazon in his ‘‘ Appeal to Men of 
Leisure” in the April number of the National Review, has, I doubt not, 
found an echo in the hearts of many men who, like Lord Brabazon’s 
friend, are possessed of an excess of energy, which, having left the army 
and having nothing to do, they are constrained to work off by constant 
travel. 

Stranded on an island of compulsory idleness in the very midst of a 
swiftly rushing stream of busy life, possessed for the most part of means 
too slender to admit of their entering into a sportsman’s pleasures. 
unless, perhaps, in some very modified fashion, and either feeling their 
capacity for literary achievement to be small, or being happily too discreet 
to attempt it, there remains little for such men, as Lord Brabazon 
remarks, beyond idleness ; combined, perchance, with some travel about 
Europe. Such distractions as going into Parliament, or attending 
petty, or, indeed, any sessions in a magisterial capacity, are obviously 
quite beyond their mark. Of all the conditions of life to which men are 
liable, a condition of such compulsory inactivity combined with an 
excess of physical and mental vigour is, perhaps, the most lamentable, 
and to the social economist there appears no more pitiable example of 
time and energy wasted. 

For men of sound intellect who for many years of their lives have 
been accustomed to the performance of a certain routine of duty— 
monotonous indeed, and sometimes mechanical, but always necessary, 
and therefore worth the doing—to find themselves reduced to the neces- 
sity of doing nothing as respectably as they can, is undeniably unfor- 
tunate, and of all phases of life the most fruitlessly laborious; but I 
venture to say that none can appreciate this position more thoroughly or 
lament their lot more bitterly than these unwilling idlers themselves, or,. 
at least, the greater number of them, for there are, of course, men to be 
met with intended most surely by nature to do nothing, and who do it 
accordingly and find their pastime therein. 

The tone of Lord Brabazon’s appeal would seem to indicate that in 
the writer’s estimation the way to do good and useful work is always open 
before the idlers, and the want of will alone prevents their entering 
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upon it ; but I venture to think that it is rather the difficulty of finding 
the way than the want of will to work that is here the stumbling 
block. 

The great majority of the able-bodied, energetic, and capable men of 
leisure are nomads bound by no tie to any particular place of residence ; 
and almost, if not all, the secular occupations enumerated in the “appeal,” 
are only within the reach of, and could only be successfully dealt 
with by, permanent residents. Whether the greater number of these 
institutions and associations which have for their object the welfare of 
the working-classes, are not on the whole more likely to be practically 
and capably administered by members of the working-classes, who know 
what they want, and why they want it, than by the spasmodic industry 
of the ‘‘ men of leisure,” is an open question ; but this at least is con- 
ceded by all practical people, that such work can, with few exceptions, 
be profitably and economically undertaken only by men trained to 
business habits, who are devoid of all merely sentimental philanthropy, 
and who can keep the touch of the classes whose profit and improve- 
ment is aimed at. This view of the question is possibly understood by 
many ‘‘men of leisure” who shrink from merely playing at philan- 
thropic duties to which they can bring no experience of the right 
kind. 

That these ‘men of leisure,” ‘ engrossed in their own sports or 
selfish amusements,” stand aside and allow women to do their work for 
them is merely a statement, and a hysterically sentimental one, for 
which there is not, I think, much foundation. It is not because of the 
inertia of idle men, that women have taken upon them very much of 
the duty of nursing the sick and comforting and soothing the sufferers, 
but because the experience of generations has taught the world that 
such work is best done by women, and because the world would suffer— 
women themselves especially so—if their prerogative were interfered 
with. Women would, indeed, be themselves prompt to raise an outcry if 
men attempted to oust them from the position they have nobly won, but 
I have never heard it stated that when there is work anywhere for 
“doctors and surgeons, ambulance-men, and bearers,” there has ever 
been any lack of competent men ready and willing to do it. On the 
contrary, the supply of workers in this, as in all other directions, is 
nearly always in excess of the demand; the difficulty being to find work 
for the candidates rather than candidates for the work. The argument 
holds good in almost every branch of employment, paid and unpaid. Ask 
the ‘men of leisure” who are possessed of the ‘“ desire” to make 
themselves of use in the world, and whose ‘“ good heart prompts them 
to help their fellows,” and they will unite in asserting that never has 
the demand for unprofessional work by men of their class been so great, 
and that if ten per cent. of them can find suitable philanthropic outlet 
for their excess of energy it is all that can be expected. 

It is indeed very meet and right that washing and nursing, sanitation, 
and physical and mental recreation should be provided for the working- 
classes, and that the machinery of benetit associations should be brought 
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within their reach, and I think it would be difficult to point out any 
single instance in which the provision of any one of such requirements, 
where really wanted,“ had failed by reason of the sloth of “men of 
leisure ;” and, indeed, the working-man has shown himself perfectly able 
to provide these advantages for himself, in the manner most acceptable 
’ to him, whenever he feels that he wants them. 

Country gentlemen can scarcely be included in the list of ‘men of 
leisure,” for these have, or should have, abundant and continual useful 
work to perform. And as regards our provincial towns, it will be found 
that all sorts of philanthropic institutions are largely worked by ‘men of 
leisure” ; and that should any one of these fall out of the ranks, a dozen 
others are ready and anxious to take his place, so eager are such men to 
find worthy and useful employment. 

On the whole it may be gathered that while willing labourers are 
many, the opportunities of employment are comparatively few. 

Fussy philanthropy, indeed, impels people to set going all sorts of 
fancy schemes for the improvement of the working-classes, with no refer- 
ence whatever to the real requirements of the situation; and as these 
usually end in financial collapse, they are surely neither ‘‘ serious nor 
useful.” But if larger scope for practically useful labour could be found, 
none would rejoice more heartily, or come forward more readily, than 
men of leisure.” 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
O. Brapsuaw. 

8, Lansdown West, Bath. 

May 4th, 1885. 


Lord Bury and Imperial Federation. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
May I add a few words to what Mr. Finch-Hatton has already 
said with regard to Lord Bury’s article in the Nineteenth Century ? 

I was aware of what had taken place at the Empire Club, having 
heard Lord Bury’s position as a member of the Imperial Federation 
League, in connection with his speech at the Empire Club, discussed at 
the February meeting of the League, and I was curious to learn what 
he had to say. 

At first, as I read the article, it occurred to me, have I made a 
mistake in advocating Imperial Federation, and have I accentuated that 
mistake by joining the Imperial Federation League ? 

In the article Lord Bury asserts so directly that he is a veteran, and 
that Mr. Forster is but a novice in this matter of Federation—that 
Mr. Forster is only now upon the stage of Federation existence which 
he, Lord Bury, has been growing from for twenty years, and that the 
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result of his, the latter's, matured experience is that the Empire has 
already all that is good for it,—that it is scarcely to be wondered at if 
for a moment I came to the conclusion ‘that in enlisting under Mr. 
Forster’s banner I had joined the wrong flag. 

But when I found Lord Bury’s reasoning shaping itself somewhat 
thus: Logically you may prove that it ought to be true that the 
principle of self-government must dissolve the union (page 384); that 
the close examination of history and study of passing events leads to 
the conclusion that it is the inevitable destiny of colonies to become 
independent (page 385); but that new considerations and influences 
have come into existence and play, which render disruption more and 
more improbable ; and so the conclusion is, that Imperial Union, the 
Imperial union which now exists, is all that we want (page 382): let at 
alone, it further occurred to me; there is a screw loose here; and my 
allegiance steadied itself to the flag of Federation. 

Is the union which now exists all that we want? The weak point in 
this union is that it is an union of sufferance, and as such we cannot 
‘count upon it absolutely. In any matter of grave Imperial concern we 
cannot reckon upon the co-operation of the Colonies as an absolute 
factor. We may feel morally certain that we shall have that co-opera- 
tion, but we are not justified in taking it into account in laying our 
plans. 

While, as regards Imperial Federation, it may be said that even Lord 
Bury, and those who think with him, can have no valid objection to it, 
inasmuch as it does not alter the existing state of cohesion, or rather, 
let us say, of non-cohesion,- between the mother country and the 
Colonies ; excepting so far (so I understand Lord Bury) as it substitutes 
for the present voluntary connection of kinsmanship an uneasy tie 
which the Colonies, having once taken upon themselves, will always 
chafe against ; and assuming this, he goes on to show that we should 
be infinitely worse off under the new connection, because, says he, any 
breach between us would be irrevocable. But is that so? Why should 
it be irrevocable ? In the first place, would there not be far less likeli- 
hood of a breach? We think there would be far less, for the state of 
matters antecedent to such a breach would imply difference of opinion 
upon the part of a particular Colony, not with the mother country only, 
but with the majority of the Colonies also; for if the majority of the 
Colonies were against the mother country she would yield, and the 
policy of the majority would prevail, and would rightly prevail; and 
though the recusant Colony might sulk, and even go out of Federation, 
she would not be able to stand alone, and would soon entreat to be 
allowed to reassume her place in Federation. 

Two assumptions seem to underlie the whole of Lord Bury’s argu- 
ment, viz. that by Federation the mother country would acquire some- 
thing that she has not now: the Colonies would give up something 
which they now possess (page 389); and that in this matter of Federa- 
tion, it is between the mother country on one side and the Colonies as 
one body on the other. To my apprehension both these assumptions 
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are erroneous. No doubt the mother country seeks something ; but she 
concedes also, and in no selfish frame, the wants of the Colonies, and 
she offers more than she seeks, for from Federation more material 
advantage will accrue to each Colony—and, indeed, to the Colonies as 
a whole—than to the mother country. Even in the matter of protection, 
the we-do-defend-them of Mr. Forster, the gain to the Colonies is far 
greater than any sacrifice they are likely to be called on to make—and, 
indeed, they are not likely to be called upon to make any sacrifice which 
they do not now willingly undertake ; but still, under the present want 
of arrangement, the happy system of letting it alone, the extent of 
protection and the mode in which it is given to them is subject to the 
caprice of the Minister in power, and may even, if he so will it, become 
mil. At present the Colonies can only count upon sentiment, whereas 
the League would place the matter beyond sentiment, and upon the firm 
ground of well-ascertained fact. 

A few words with regard to coaling stations (page 393). If the 
Colonies were lost, the need for coaling stations would evidently be less ; 
but it is not a proposal of the League that the Colonies should provide 
for these, except where they are willing. Undoubtedly the mother country 
has the undisputed power of peace and war; and this is exactly where 
the shoe pinches. Many Colonists say, ‘‘ We are not going to be lugged 
into war at the pleasure of you selfish old fogies in the old country.” 
Loyalty, sentiment, and self-interest, which seem to be upon what 
Lord Bury, as an Unionist, relies, are excellent things while they last ; 
but they are ephemeral in their nature, and dependent upon the cir- 
cumstances, the passing circumstances, of the moment, and the League 
would place the connection between the mother country and the Colonies 
upon a more substantial basis. 

The real points, as far as I am able to judge, which impel Lord Bury 
to hold himself aloof from Imperial Federation, as inaugurated by Mr. 
Forster, are, firstly, the apprehension that the League seeks to alter the 
Constitution (page 382), and, in so altering it, to throw the three estates 
into commission (page 395); secondly, that the League would interfere 
in the favour of Free Trade with Colonial Tariffs (page 392); thirdly, 
that the leaders of the League should not be, and would not be, leaders 
by any process except self-election. 

Firstly. The League do not propose to alter the Constitution, but 
they do propose to extend it so as to embrace the Colonies by inorganic 
modifications of the second and third estates. Meantime, they are not 
concerned to enter upon the question of how far the House of Lords is 
a hopeless anomaly—hopeless, at least, in its present form. That 
question will force itself into notice before long, no matter what the 
action of the League may be; and such a change as is advocated by 
many of its most liberal and most thoughtful members, such a change 
as shall bring it more into harmony with the spirit of the age, and with 
the changes which have already passed upon representative institutions 
will no doubt further the object of the League. 

Secondly. The League expressly declines to interfere with the Colonies. 
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in matters fiscal, though no doubt there are in it members who, believing 
in Free Trade, hope that, as its results are more widely appreciated, the 
Colonies will of their own free will adopt its principles; but in this 
matter the League are not over careful, and do not press. The truth— 
on whichever side it lies—is great, and will prevail. 

Thirdly. Many of the League agree cordially with Lord Bury; but in 
all self-constituted bodies such as the League, the noisy and the self- 
sufficient find a field. They will, by-and-bye, sink to their proper level, 
and this evil, it may be anticipated, will cure itself. 

The present form of loose attachment, which Lord Bury calls Union, 
seems to me untrustworthy, wasteful, and, in the matter of defence, 
conducive to unnecessary expenditure, and, moreover, likely to find us 
in discussion when we should be in action. 

We have all felt, and, feeling, have felt inclined to resent, the position 
in which the recent perversely-independent modes of action of the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices have left us in the eyes of the Continent, 
and any change which shall prevent the extension of such modes to the 
Colonies, with their far larger concerns, should receive our earnest 
support. 

Why cannot we let it alone? The League do propose to let the Colonies 
alone, absolutely alone—in home affairs; but in all other affairs letting 
it alone is drifting, the device of English politicians—not statesmen, for 

these are none—for conducting Imperial business; nor, in support of 
the policy of letting it alone, is it reasonable to point to the survival 

of the Colonies’ loyalty (page 388) of the reign of the politician—it is. 
not necessary to call him names, as Lord Bury does at page 396—who 

holds the Colonial seals, as proof of their staying powers under a. 
repetition of that reign ; the vessel of Union may wrestle once with wind 

and whirlwind, but by no means laugh at all disaster. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. H. Nueenrt. 


Women’s Suffrage. 


To tHe Eprtors or THE NationaL Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. Raikes, in his able article on ‘‘ Women’s Suffrage” in the 
January number of your magazine, brings forward certain valuable facts 
which it would be well for every man and woman to consider carefully. 
Had Mr. Raikes, however, been somewhat more of a tactician, he might 
have achieved a greater success; for he too plainly shows his dislike to 
the subject he writes about at the very outset, thereby, naturally enoughe 
incurring his opponents’ resentment. But, certainly, the sore requires 
sharp remedies, and Mr. Raikes, for his plain unvarnished statement, 
deserves much commendation. Mr. P. V. Smith’s reply, in your March 
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issue, only fences with the question; while his advocacy on moral 
grounds, though courteous to the ladies, is undeniably weak. 

It seems to me that if the Bill for the Enfranchisement of Women 
passes, we shall simply have to accept it as a Parliamentary licence for 
the introduction of other and successive demands. So-called ‘‘ Women’s 
Rights” then will be nothing more or less but encroachments upon 
man’s prerogatives; and, for the sake of manhood and the nation, this 
mistaken zeal ought to be stamped out at once. Now-a-days, the 
education of women is overstrained and in a wrong direction. To quote 
an already-given example, ‘“‘ Education will make a donkey perform 
tricks ; but in its performance the donkey is removed to a non-burden- 
carrying sphere, and so its legitimate services are lost for ever.” The 
noblest function of a woman is that of maternity ; and, broadly speaking, 
every woman has the moral and physical up-bringing of her child, a 
responsibility of the highest and most sacred—a veritable “ right” of 
woman. She thus wields a direct influence upon the government of the 
nation. Let her be educated to act upon this tremendous responsibility. 
Household drudgery will not accomplish it, neither will competitive 
examinations on crammed knowledge ; indeed, this latter system is fast — 
producing an abnormal creature who is utterly devoid of all those graces 
which were at once woman’s charm and power. A true woman will 
have faith in the correct ruling of her life, if she performs her “ duty to 
its very last particle”; and the sacred, unwritten laws of motherhood 
wisely applied will do more good to her and her sex than any Acts of 
Parliament. 

We must remember that the passing of the Bill under present notice 
affects our closest interests; and whether this practically irrevocable 
step will result in good or evil to the nation is every man’s distinct duty 
to inquire into at the present time. 

F, A. Cameron. 
Waverley House, Lockharton, 
Edinburgh. 


An Elected Peerage. 


To tae Eprrors or THE Nationat Review.’ 
GENTLEMEN, 

As you have published letters relating to the Reform of the 
House of Lords, which is rapidly assuming prominence among the 
questions of the day, perhaps you will allow me to consider the use of 
that eminent assembly as part of our Constitution, its composition, its 
advantages and shortcomings, with a suggestion how it may best be 
strengthened with as little disturbance as possible of the social position 
of its members. 


The expediency of a Second Chamber can hardly be questioned in a 
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country like Great Britain, which has always enjoyed a larger amount 
of liberty of speech and action than any other, even the most demo- 
cratic on the Continent, while in the Republic of the United States 
their Senate or Second Chamber is regarded with the highest con- 
sideration, and possesses very great power. Now that the franchise has 
been lowered, and is almost extended to universal suffrage; it will be 
more necessary than ever to review measures passed by the Lower 
House, often, perhaps, under the influence of a temporary feeling, 
and upon temporary issues which may pass away with equal rapidity, 
and which do not represent the permanent opinion of the people. It 
will be in everyone’s recollection how quickly opinions change, and 
how valuable has been the delay caused by passing measures in two 
Houses instead of one. Nothing can be worse than the injurious effects 
of hasty legislation, and, independently of the time required to work a 
double machinery, we enjoy through the House of Lords the advantage 
of having subjects thoroughly discussed in the Lower House and thrashed 
out in the Press before they reach the final ordeal. 

The knowledge that there will be no hasty legislation has given 
stability to our institutions, and it may be truly said that stability and 
confidence are amongst the chief causes of English credit and prosperity. 
To go no further back than the case of the Manchester Ship Canal now 
coming before Parliament for the third time, a work which must have 
the greatest consequences to two large cities and to a most important 
trade, whatever conclusion is ultimately arrived at will be acquiesced 
in because it has been well weighed and deliberately resolved upon, and 
even the interests which consider themselves most injured must see that 
the measure has received every possible consideration, and is believed 
to be for the real advantage of the country. The possession by any 
country of a body like that of the Peers must be of the greatest advan- 
tage, many of them being men long trained to public life, from whom 
a choice may be made of administrators possessed of leisure and pro- 
perty, ready and willing to serve their country and to discharge the 
highest offices in the State. For these reasons and many others, 
especially in regard to the changes that are coming, it is of the highest 
importance that there should be a Second Chamber, and that it should 
possess the greatest weight possible in the country. How far this is at 
present the case demands consideration. 

The House of Lords, as it stands, possesses an enormous stake, not 
only in land and other property, but in character. The fierce light 
which beats upon a throne throws only a lesser glare upon every action 
of the Peers. Public observation, directed by a Press active, inde- 
pendent, and talented, is constantly focussed upon those who bear a 
title, and whatever acts of folly or wisdom they commit are so criticised 
that no Peer can ultimately escape from the responsibility of his posi- 
tion. No other class feels this in the same degree, and the general 
acceptance of the phrase Noblesse oblige proves it to be the case. It 
is surprising, after all, to find how small is the number of Peers who, 
with the greatest temptation and opportunity, commit public acts of 
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folly. Those who do so incur reprobation more severe than awaits any 
other class. As civilization and culture have advanced, the Peers have 
fairly held their own, and, considering their limited number, have pro- 
duced more distinguished men than any other body in proportion. 

The composition of the House of Peers has for many years been of 
the most mixed description. A portion of them date their nobility and 
power from distant ages, from the time of the Conquest, from Royal 
Grants or connection with the Crown. Many families have been en- 
nobled either from services to the country in war or diplomacy, or have 
risen to distinction from the high offices of the law, or success in com- 
merce, or politics. Latterly peerages have been granted to men dis- 
tinguished in literature, and, indeed, we may almost say in every art 
and science, with the single exception of that of medicine. 

To Ministers and men who have served the State, the Peerage is 
widely open, and the Second Chamber serves as an honourable retire- 
ment to many of the coolest heads and greatest capacities whose health 
no longer fits them for the severer duties and contests of the House of 
Commons. But, while possessed of many advantages, the House of 
Lords suffers in the estimation of the country from the paucity of Peers 
who take a part in debate, and their apparent indifference to the various 
subjects and questions that interest the country. The force of this 
objection is, however, more apparent than real. It is true that even in 
-debates of the first order the number of speakers on both sides in the 
House of Lords may not exceed a dozen, but amongst this limited 
number the force of argument and oratory can hardly be surpassed. It 
is well known that a subject is infinitely better stated and argued in 
the House of Lords than it is in the Commons; nor is this wonderful 
when it is remembered that the principal speakers are men who have 
distinguished themselves in every profession and in every arena. It is 
complained, also, that there is great difficulty in obtaining a supply of 
young Peers to attend regularly on committees and devote their time 
to public business ; that those who do so are few in number, and that 
the same names occur over and over again. But the reason of this is 
not far to seek. A young Peer, representing no one but himself, at any 
rate until he becomes known to the country, experiences great diffi- 
culty in his first efforts at legislation. He is loth to interpose his crude 
ideas between the speeches, perhaps of old and experienced statesmen, 
especially in an assembly so cultivated and fastidious. Unimportant 
subjects are little debated in the House of Lords, and he has therefore 
little chance of becoming publicly known and obtaining gradual in- 
fluence and position as a speaker. He is, as it were, crushed out 
between the leaders of parties and the great orators on either side. 

The difference in the debates of the two Houses is also very great; 
those in the Lords may be compared to duels between skilful fencers,. 
where the thrusts are quick, rapid, but deadly; those in the Commons 
to prize-fights, with much more noise and exertion, but with a compara- 
tively harmless result. A young Member of the House of Commons 
obtains a gradual footing, and in the multitude of subjects before the 
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House finds fit opportunity for his budding eloquence ; while the young 
Peer, on the other hand, unless the son of a distinguished father or a 
great Minister of State, may wait for years, or for ever, without a 
chance. The result of this is that young Peers seldom attend the 
House, and but few take advantage of their position and privileges. 

I now venture to make a suggestion which, it seems to me, is highly 
Conservative, as it would obviate most of the objections to the House of 
Lords as it stands. It is that, while all the titles and honours of the 
Peerage shall be left untouched, no Peer shall speak or vote except 
upon questions which concern his order alone, unless previously elected 
as a representative Peer. The whole country should be divided into 
constituencies, say, for example, that of counties, which should include 
all the towns within their boundaries. A constituency should then be 
formed in each county upon a high franchise, say of a certain amount 
of contribution to the income and property tax, which should elect a 
certain number of Peers, varying according to its size. Each of these 
constituencies should be open to every Peer, whether of England, Ire- 
land, or Scotland, to become a candidate, and upon being elected he 
would become a member of the Legislative Peerage for the duration of 
the existing Parliament. The body so elected would be subject to dis- 
solution at the same time as the House of Commons, so that it could 
not be charged with becoming out of sympathy with the feeling of 
the country. Every Peer thus elected, in addition to his own personal 
merit and the reflected glory of his ancestors, would have behind him 
’ the weight of a constituency more or less important, acéording to its 
composition, and have the greatest inducement to take part in public 
business. 

There can be little doubt but that any Peer of energy and merit would 
be elected to one or other of the new constituencies, and what could be 
a higher position than to represent in the House of Lords the educated 
opinion and mature judgment of the men of property, the professiona 
classes, and great manufacturers of a county like that of Middlesex, 
Lancashire, or Yorkshire, containing the Metropolis and most important 
cities in the Empire. A young Peer so elected would no longer feel 
the hesitation of youth and inexperience, for to his nobility would be 
added the weight of the constituency he represented; while by the ser- 
vices so rendered would be secured to the House of Lords a respect and 
gratitude which would be invaluable to the aristocracy in this demo- 
cratic age. An indirect consequence of this proposal would be that the 
election of delegates to act as Representative Peers for Ireland and 
Scotland would be no longer necessary, every member of the Peerage 
having an equal right to become a candidate for one of the new 
constituencies. 

Many will think that to the change I have proposed might be added a 
power to the Crown to nominate a certain number of life peers, who 
would then become capable of being elected by a constituency to the 
Legislative Peerage. On this subject I give no opinion, there being 
serious objections to such a creation, my object being chiefly to show 
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how powerful the House of Lords might again become, and how valuable 
a Second Chamber might be given to the country. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Freperick Heyeate. 


Hadrian’s Address to His Soul. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Natronat Review.” 


TLEMEN, 
I venture to submit an attempt to render the lines of Hadrian 


into English rhymed verse. ; 
Yours very truly, 


Joun Rowen. 


April 7, 1885. 
Soul of me, tremulous, fond ! 


Companion and guest of my clay! 
Whither, this precinct beyond, 
Hiest thou, hapless, away ? 
Pallid and naked and stark ; 
Thy wonted jests husht in the dark. 
Joun F. 


From another Correspondent. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 


Little wayward, winsome sprite, 

This body’s mate and inmate too, 
Whither now wilt thou take flight, 
Blanched, and bare, and numb, poor sprite ! 


No more to jest as wont to do? 
QuALIScUMQUE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of Tae Nartonan Review, 
care of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 138 Waterloo Place, London. §S.W. 

Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their 
Manuscripts. Postage-stamps must be sent at the same time if they wish their 


MS. to be returned in case of rejection. 


Asthma. 


Himrod’s Cure was for twelve 
att frat terrible disease Asthma, but 
| “atter many and failures he =. last succeeded in 


together the combination in which, as a Cure, 
| ee has by this time gained the greatest con- 


tear that Public Speakers ocalists 
subjected to iby their use, ~ are as, been thoro 


removed, and in. 
voice axe we retained =: rich and melotions in after life as t may cases, and was said LORD B ACONS- 
ve a onset of their caree: hese delig! 
be to tee yo TELD, in whose case it’ was used under the highest 

ont 2 Jisord stomac! 


ad libitum, not er the head, h, or bowels. a sanction, to have given him the greatest 
to the he underalgned, shox will tailed to any 
lis.; or, Post free, ba in Great Britain, charges paid. 
F. NEWBERY AND SONS, F. NEWBERY AND SONS 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, | (BRiTIsH DEPOT), 
ndon. King Edward Mewgate Street 
A.D. 1746. London, 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS and PAPERS, 
Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXLHKES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2/6 in Stamps 
or Postal Order payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers & Patentees, BANBURY. 
yep POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY; 


from 5s. each. Cloths for -sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, me England, 80s. ; 
Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 

4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s. each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s. each. Cue Tips Chest "quality only), 

Is., 1s. ’2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-s' -stuffing 

Cushions, with Rubber, warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. Adjusti: 

and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &e., With 

and at moderate charges. Tables bought and sold. Write for Price Lists, and 

Cushion Rubber Samples. 

HENNIG BROS., 11, Street, Zonfen, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 

Mat Giles's Church. Established 1862. 


THE SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT.) 
The “ FACILE” is incomparably the best roadster 
ever introduced, whether for elderly or athletic riders, 
ne Safe, S “ay Comfortable, and Easy to Learn, 
884 ten records of over 200 miles in one 
y have been made on the road, including Mr. Adams’s 
— ride of 266} miles in ore day, which beats all previous 
— records on any Machine. 
- Descriptive PamMPHLET FREE. 
Sole Manufacturers— 


ELLIS & CO. LIMITED, 
47, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


EASY AND ELECANT BOOTS. 


ESTAB. N. THIERRY, ESTAS, 


1839 LADIES & GENTS’ 1839 
BEST:QUALITY - HAND: SEWN 


eon & SHOES, 
From 17/6. 30 peR CENT LESS THAN WEST END PRICES 
LONDON: 70,QUADRANT, RECENT & 48,CRESHAM S' E.C. 
MANCHESTER: 2.S. ANN’S SQ. LIVERPOOL:S BOLD S*,. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


| 
| 
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RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS, 


SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND. 


FOUNDED FEBRUARY 1882. 
President.—The Right Hon. the EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
R. C. L. Bevan, Esq. (of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co., Bankers). 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Drummonp & Co., Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Messrs. Barotay, Bevan, Tritton & Co., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Tue or Eneuanp. 
Tue Royat or 
Tue Provrycrat or Irewanp. 
To any of whom Subscriptions may be paid ; or to the 
Secretary—E. A. Finn, at the Office—41, Paruiament Street, WESTMINSTER, 5.W. 


(Entrance in Cannon Row.) 
The Prohibition against Jews settling in Syria has been revoked. Funps 
NoW NEEDED for settlement in Hozy Lanp of Roumanian, Russian, and other 
Jews deprived of livelihood by present Persecution and oppressive Laws in 
Europe ; also of Jews in Galilee, at Jerusalem, and in Cyprus. 
We therefore commend this matter to all who can help, so that the 
Committee may proceed with the work in Cyprus and in the Holy Land. 


. (Signed) President. 
On behalf of the Committee. E. A. Finn, Seeretary. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


25, PALL MALL, LONDON. S.W. 
Established 1825. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


President—HIS GRACE EDWARD, LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Directors—J. COPLEY Esq., CHAIRMAN. 

8. BaGoT, Esq. THE RicHT REV. THE LoRD Bisnor OF 
FRANCIS BaRLow, 8g. BRISTOL. 
8S. B. BRISTOWE, Esq., Q.U 
Tue VEN. ARCHDEACON BURNEY. 
Tre Hon. MR JUSTICE CHITTY. 
Francois H. Dickinson, Esq. REGINALD SOUTHEY, Esq., uD. 
Sm Francis H. DoyuE, Bart. REGINALD E. THOMPSON, E 
JOHN Esq., M. P. THE Ricur Hon. SPENCER 
ARTHUR THOMAS MALEIN, Esq. THE REV. BENJAMIN WEBB. 
ROBERT WOODHOUSE, Esq. 


OPEN TO MEMBERS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, IN CONNECTION THEREWITH. 


Non-profit Seale. 
Ameant of Capital originally subseribed, 
been paidup- 


£30,000 
Amount Accum from Premiums £1,000,000 
Annual Income - - £92,112 


Amount of Policies in Existence and Outstanding Additions, up- 


wards of - 2,061,714 
Amount of Claims Paid (including Additions) - - = «+ «+ £2,400,000 


CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


